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John  ThompBom  (arrotv),  Chicttgo 
Tritmno  war  correrpondont,  and 
tho  world  *M  Ar»t  paratroop  reporter, 
viritB  a  front-line  hotBpot  In  aeareh 
ofnewB  ofmidweBt  boyB  involved  In 
the  Aghting. 


“Anybody  else  here 
from  the  middle  west?” 


SOMEWHERE  at  this  moment,  on 
some  bloodstained  coral  isle  in  the 
Pacific,  near  some  shattered  town  in 
Germany,  France  or  Italy,  or  aboard  a 
warship  plunging  through  heavy  seas, 

I  some  midwestern  boy  is  telling  his  name 
and  address  to  a  Chicago  Tribune  war 
correspondent. 

In  tomorrow’s  issue  of  this  newspaper, 
that  boy’s  parents,  relatives,  friends  and 
former  school  or  business  associates  will 
read  an  item  which  will  send  them  to 
telephones,  to  neighbors’  doors  or  to  the 
desk  of  the  girl  across  the  hall,  bringing 
electrifying  news — that  Joe  is  at  such- 
and-such  a  place  and  was  in  there  pitch¬ 
ing,  safe  and  sound,  as  late  as  yesterday. 

Since  America’s  entrance  into  this  war. 
Tribune  readers  have  been  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  every  important  campaign 
!  and  action  thruout  the  world. 

For  a  clearer  picture  of  the  land  and 
sea  areas  involved,  readers  have  been 
provided  with  thousands  of  accurate  war 


maps  in  color  and  in  black-and-white. 

But  readers  want  more  than  that. 
They  want,  in  addition,  vivid  stories, 
picturing  the  details  and  naming  names, 
wherever  possible  within  the  limits  of 
security. 

Readers  get  what  they  want  in  the 
Tribune.  Each  edition  of  this  newspaper 
makes  plain  that  the  Tribune  is  sparing 
no  expense  or  effort  to  deliver  distinc¬ 
tive,  thorough-going,  personalized  re¬ 
ports  keyed  to  the  interests  of  its  readers. 

As  each  new  advance  rolls  back  the 
enemy  on  land  and  sea,  the  Tribune’s 


own  American-born,  American-trained 
war  correspondents  are  right  in  there 
with  the  fighters,  getting  the  facts  and 
naming  the  names  of  midwest  husbands, 
fathers,  sons,  brothers  and  daughters 
now  engaged  in  war  on  foreign  soil. 

Readers  make  plain  the  extra  value 
they  place  on  the  Tribune’s  intensive 
war  reporting.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Tribune  has  more  total  daily 
circulation  than  any  two  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers  combined  and  why, 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  great  middle  west. 


Wnbnnt  j 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER  }  I 

I 

September  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  I 

Daily,  Over  9H0, 000— Sunday.  Over  1,300,000  j 
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omtnance 


IS  THE 

REWARD  OF  COURAGE 


A  newspaper  cannot  be  hesitant  where  the 
public  jjood  is  concerned  and  still  achieve  dom¬ 
inance  in  its  city  and  field. 

The  Chicajjo  Herald-American  for  forty-four 
years  has  been  fearless,  forthright  and  fair  in  its 
service  to  the  public  good. 

Thus  over  these  years,  more  families  in  Chicago 
turned  to  the  Herald-American  than  to  any 
other  evening  newspaper. 
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Ihe  American  Poblic  has  been  waiting  for 
goo<l  television. 


vision  station  instaUed  in  the  Eiffel  Tower  in 
1938,  and  during  the  war  many  developments 
in  the  electronic  field  for  our  Armed  Forces. 


The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
taken  a  significant  step  to  provide  it  .  .  .  has 
placed  with  Federal  Telephone  and  Ratlio 
Corporation,  manufacturing  associate  of  the 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  a  contract  for  a  new  tele\’ision 
station,  atop  the  Chrysler  Tower  in  New  York 
City,  that  will  transmit  pictures  larger  and 
clearer  than  were  possible  ever  before  —  not 
only  in  black  and  white,  but  in  full  color! 


Long  outstanding  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  broadcasting  equipment,  FederaFs 
accomplishments  include  the  transmitting 
equipment  for  WABC,  key  station  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  also  Colum¬ 
bia’s  powerful  shortwave  stations,  and  the 
mighty  “Voice  of  America”  station  now  being 
produced  for  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

This  advanced  television  transmitter,  made  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  picture  quality  of  sports  events, 
public  ceremonies,  educational  features,  news 
and  entertainment.  Today  Federal  is  setting 
the  high  standard  that  will  assure  for  the 
new  art  of  television,  accep¬ 
tance  by  America’s  millions. 


Entrusted  with  this  responsibility  is  the 
Federal  organization  w'liich,  together  with  its 
associate  companies  in  the  I.T.&T.  System, 
lias  contributed  such  milestones  in  electronic 
progress  as  the  Poulsen  Arc  in  1908,  which 
revolutionized  radio  transmission  by  gener¬ 
ating  continuous  wireless  waves;  the  great 
Bordeaux  radio  telegraph  station  erected  for 
tlic  U.S.  Navy  during  the  last  war;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  “Micro-ray”,  a  forerunner  of 
modern  television  technique;  the  first  ultra- 
high  frequency  telephone  and  telegraph 
circuits,  spanning  the  English  Channel;  com¬ 
mercial  ship-to-shore  radio  telephone;  amighty 
200  kilowatt  high  frequency  transmitting  tube, 
powerful  enough  to  throw'  a  beam  more  than 
half-way  around  the  globe:  the  famous  tele¬ 


The  great  television  transmitter  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  was 
designed,  developed  and  installed 
by  an  associate  company  of  the 
Federal  Telephone  unfl  Radio 
Corporation  in  the  I.T.&T.  System. 


federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation 

"  ^  NmiAfnrlrl  hi  I 

JnetU  Wil. 


ronic 


In  war  and  peace 

the  worlds  s€i^st  tran^oriation 


This  record  has  been  made  «lesj)ite  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  the  fnllest  use  out  of  e(}ui{)ment 
—  and  despite  the  strain  under  ^^hieli  railroad 
folks  must  Murk. 

This  is  a  got>d  record.  To  make  it  perfect  is 
our  constant  goal.  And  it  is  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  vigilant  spirit  and  devotion 
today  of  the  men  and  Momen  who  have  made 
this  record  in  the  course  of  doing  the  greatest 
transportation  job  in  history. 


THROI'GHOLT  the  years,  the  safety  record 
of  the  American  railroads  has  been  so  out¬ 
standing  that  people  have  rightly  felt  safer  on 
a  train  than  traveling  in  any  other  way. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  worth  m  hile  to  know  the 
safety  record  of  the  railroads  at  war. 

Railroad  passenger*  are  three  times  safer 
in  this  tear  than  in  the  last  one. 

With  passenger  traffic  at  a  new  high  in 
1943,  the  average  passenger  rode  in 
gretUer  safety  than  in  such  typical  peace¬ 
time  years  as  1 938  or  1 940. 

There  have  been  less  than  three  passenger 
fatalities  for  each  billion  passenger  miles 
traveled. 
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FAMOUS  DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIES  STABILIZE 

CANTON,  OHIO 

PAYROLLS 


Many  community  planning  commissions  have  accepted 
the  coordinating  service  of  Canton's  Metropolitan  Brick 
Company,  foremost  in  the  production  and  specification  of 
paving  brick  for  extreme  traffic  loads.  Arterial  highways 
adjacent  to  cities,  and  heavily  travelled  urban  streets  can 
be  most  economically  maintained  when  paved  with  brick. 
Metropolitan  Brick  joins  other  Canton  industry  in  looking 
forward  to  busy  years  fulfilling  America's  civil  needs 
grown  urgent  during  the  war. 

Canton  payrolls  will  continue  to  reflect  the  stability  of 
local  industry.  Well  over  101  million  dollars  annually 
circulates  through  farm  and  factory  wage  channels  in 
Stork  Coxmty.  There  are  340,000  consumers  in  this  market 
area.  Reach  them  through  the  129  year  old  Canton 
Repository,  known  and  read  for  35  miles  around.  76% 
of  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  is  home^elivered. 
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TIm  recipes  ere  way  back  on  papa  too 
of  Mrs.  HoNSOwifo's  nowspapor, 
bwt  sbo's  gettON  aroMod  to  tbons  io 
timo  for  tbo  family's  dioNor. 


Poopio  iovariably  "get  around"  to  that 
part  of  the  newspaper  which 
particularly  interests  them.  After 
the  world  news,  fresh  off  the  wires — 
after  the  local  news,  absorbing 
with  its  details  of  friends  and 
neighbors  and  community  events — the 
business  man  turns  to  the  business 
and  financial  pages  .  .  .  the  music-love 
follows  the  critics,  the  programs, 
the  music  notes  .  .  .  the  sports  fan 
checks  up  on  what  his  favorite  team  is 
doing  .  .  .  the  bookworm  gets 
information  on  a  new  Life  of  So-and-So 
or  a  new  Mystery  of  Darkling  Doings 
.  .  .  the  woman  who  wear*  clothes 
and  the  men  and  women  who  make 
clothes  follow  the  fashion  trends  .  .  . 


These  are  the  less  important  facets 
of  the  news,  perhaps.  They  don't 
make  Page  One.  But  they  do 
UMke  fact  friends  for  newspapers 
—  and,  consegucntly,  fast  friends  for 
advertisers  in  the  newspapers. 
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AP  Not 
Appeal 


a  Public  Utility, 
Briefs  Emphasize 


Supreme  Court  Gets  Arguments 
On  Free  Press  and  Regulation 


FOUR  BRIEFS  in  the  Associated 

Press  case,  laid  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  this  week  in  preparation 
for  oral  argument  on  Nov.  13, 
emphasize  the  contention  that 
the  AP — or  any  other  news¬ 
gathering  agency  or  newspaper 
—is  not  a  public  utility  and 
should  not  be  made  such  by 
judicial  edict. 

The  summary  judgment  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  Southern 
New  York,  returned  Oct.  3,  1943. 
put  the  press  association  in  the 
category  of  a  public  utility  “by 
the  intermediate  step  of  finding, 
not  in  terms  but  in  effect,  that 
a  successful  news  agency  is 
bound  to  admit  all  applicants  on 
equal  terms — and  violates  the 
anti-trust  laws  if  it  does  not  do 
so,”  states  the  brief  filed  by  the 
AP  counsel,  John  T.  Cahill. 

ANPA  Files  Brief 

Taking  up  this  same  phase  of 
the  question  in  the  appeal  for 
reversal  of  the  government’s 
original  victory  in  a  suit  to  com¬ 
pel  the  AP  to  revise  its  by-laws, 
a  brief  filed  by  Elisha  Hanson 
as  counsel  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  points  out  Congress  must 
set  up  some  agency  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  news  dispatches  col¬ 
lected  by  press  associations  or 
by  newspapers  shall  be  turned 
over  to  any  one  who  wants 
them,  if  the  lower  court’s  ruling 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

“Such  a  thing,”  says  the 
ANPA  brief,  “Is  inconceivable  in 
the  light  of  the  historic  Amer¬ 
ican  doctrine  of  a  free  press.” 

If  the  present  by-laws  are 
wrong,  what  by-laws  are  right? 
Mr.  Cahill’s  brief  asks  the  coiurt, 
by  way  of  pointing  out  that 
“many  questions  of  the  most 
complex  character  will  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  lower 
court  and  eventually — through 
direct  appeal — by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.” 

The  majority  of  the  lower 
court,  the  brief  states,  avoided 
the  problem,  and  again  the  high¬ 
est  court  is  asked:  “Is  the  court 
to  determine  what  rates  will  be 
charged  for  the  same  service  to 
different  members,  and  what 
choice  will  be  accorded  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  as  to  what  sort 
of  package'  of  news  they  may 


elect  to  take?  How  will  a  court 
handle  complaints  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  -service  to  partic¬ 
ular  members?” 

A  brief  filed  by  Kirkland, 
Fleming,  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis 
in  behalf  of  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  as  an  AP  director  and 
as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  attacked  the  lower 
court’s  2-to-l  finding  on  three 
major  lines: 

1.  The  court  erred  in  holding 
the  AP  by-laws,  under  which 
new  members  are  admitted,  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
statute  by  reason  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  they  impo.se  on 
membership. 

2.  In  enjoining  the  AP  from 
enforcing  its  by-laws  in  their 
present  form,  the  court  contra¬ 
vened  its  conclusions  of  law, 
and  the  judgment  is  self -contra¬ 
dictory. 

3.  'The  judgment  violates  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and 
abridges  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  which  the 
amendment  is  intended  speci¬ 
fically  to  protect. 

Precedents  Cited 

In  defense  of  the  challenged 
by-laws,  the  Tribune  brief  cites 
36  cases  decided  between  1864 
and  1944  in  which  the  courts 
have  expressly  held  a  seller's 
right  to  sell  exclusively  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  in  a  particular  field  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  common 
law.  the  Sherman  Act,  or  the 
applicable  state  anti-trust  stat¬ 
utes. 

The  brief  cites  some  58  other 
cases  in  which  a  seller’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  sell  exclusively  to  a 
purchaser  in  a  particular  field 
has  been  in  issue  and  in  which 
the  validity  of  the  restraint  was 
not  questioned  by  the  courts. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
judgment  (of  the  lower  court) 
goes  far  beyond  cancelling 
agreements  held  to  be  in  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade.”  the 
Tribune  brief  argues.  “AP  must 
solemnly  pledge  itself  that  here¬ 
after  in  determining  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  serve  an  appli¬ 
cant  it  will  not  weigh  the  pro¬ 
scribed  competitive  considera¬ 
tions. 

“Other  corporate  sellers  of 
products,  such  as  Colgate,  Ray¬ 
mond  Company,  and  the  Good- 


Chicago  Sun,  owned  by  Marshall 
Field  III,  “has  not  been  unduly 
restrained”  by  the  action  of  AP 
members  in  voting  _  against 
granting  membership  in  1942. 
The  government’s  suit  followed 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Field  and  six  of  his  edi¬ 
tors  executed  affidavits  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  motion  for  summary 
year  Company,  may  or  may  not  judgment  to  show  AP  services 
sell  their  product  for  any  reason  were  necessary  to  publication  of 
or  for  no  reason,  providing  their  the  Sun  because  AP  consistently 
determination  is  unfettered  by  beat  U.P.  on  news  and  picture 
contract:  they  may  weigh  com-  items.  Editors  of  competing 
petitive  factors  in  making  their  newspapers  and  U.P.  officials 
single  determination.  and  employes  executed  opposing 

“Even  if  the  pledge  were  affidavits, 
meant  to  be  entirely  enforceable  ‘"The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
— in  which  case  it  has  no  place  the  government,”  the  'Tribune 
in  the  decree  of  a  civil  court —  brief  recites,  “is  that  the  issue  is 
nevertheless  the  exaction  ot  genuinely  disputed;  were  the 
such  a  pledge  deprives  AP  of  its  evidence  to  be  weighed,  the  is- 
freedom  of  contract  in  violation  sue  would  be  decided  for  the 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  defense.” 

Fifth  Amendment.”  On  this  point,  Mr.  Cahill’s 

The  Tribune  brief  contends  brief  for  AP  states:  “Mr.  Field’s 
further  the  entire  news  industry  method  of  applying  for  member- 
“is  conducted  on  the  sound  .«hip  was  hardly  calculated  to 
principle  that  exclusivity  is  the  commend  him  to  the  members, 
heart  and  core  of  competition  in  and  many  who  would  have 
the  industry.”  and  maintains  the  (Continued  on  page  90) 

4  Points  in  AP  Brief 
Attack  ‘Utility’  Claim 


FOUR  POINTS  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  reversal  of  the 
lower  court  ruling  that  the 
AP  must  change  its  membership 
by-laws  are  set  forth  in  the  brief 
as  follows: 

1.  A  news-gathering  organiza¬ 
tion — formed  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  greater  efficiency,  and 
which  is  expressly  found  not 
to  monopolize  or  dominate — is 
under  no  obligation  to  admit  in¬ 
to  membership  and  share  its 
news  “copy”  on  equal  terms 
with  other  papers. 

2.  News  -  gathering  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  public  utilities  and 
should  not  be  made  such  by 
judicial  action. 

3.  The  supplementary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  the  news  to  others  before 
publication  are  reasonable  and 
lawful  per  se  and  should  not  be 
prohibited  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  AP  to  serve  as  a  public 
utility. 

4.  The  decision  below  is  in 
conflict  with  the  public  policy 
embodied  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“In  conclusion.”  the  brief 
states,  “we  shall  argue  that  in 
any  event  the  relief  accorded 
is  inappropriate  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  and  that  the  press  should 
not  be  subjected  to  permanent 
supervision  on  a  public-utility 
basis.” 

Text  of  the  argument  follows: 


I. 

Tile  cuurt  txlow  has  applied  to  these 
ilefendants  a  novel  and  discrirninator.v 
principle — which  in  effect  compels  them 
to  share  their  “copy” — before  publica 
tion — with  their  conipetitt.rs. 

It  denies  to  them,  for  the  express  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  members  of  the  pres». 
rights  ordinarily  enjoyetl  by  others — 
the  normal  :ind  legitimate  incidents  of 
private  enterprise — namely,  the  right  to 
M'lect  their  own  husines,-.  associates  and 
to  keep  for  themselves  what  the  court  it¬ 
self  described  as 

“the  fruits  of  their  foresight,  indus¬ 
try  and  sagacity.” 

It  did  not  do  this  on  any  theory  that 
the  Associated  Press  had  inonopoli/ed  or 
dominated 

— the  collection  or  distribution  of  tin 
news — or 

—the  mc.ins  of  transmitting  the 
news — or 

access  to  the  original  sources  of 
the  news. 

On  the  contrary,  the  court  expressly 
held  that  it  hatl  not  tlone  any  of^  these 
things. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  there  an 
two  other  agencies  comparalde  in  size. 
Comprehensiveness  of  coverage  and  effi 
ciency,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  addi 
tional  agencies  which  also  supply  sub 
stantial  news-reporting  services. 

The  Associated  Press  has  not  sought 
to  drive  out  of  business  any  news-gath 
•  ring  .agencies  competing  with  it.  The 
other  agencies  have  grown  up  and  llour 
ished  since  the  organization  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press. 

Neither  does  the  Associated  Press  con 
trol  the  means  of  .access  to  the  successful 
publication  of  a  newspaper.  llundreils 
of  newspapers — including  some  of  the 
most  successful— have  been  founded  .and 
have  nourished  without  membership  in 
the  Associated  Press.  Many  hare  re¬ 
jected  or  abandoned  the  service  of  the 
(Continued  on  foae  72) 
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NEA-NAS  Approves 
Ad  Promotion  Program 

Chicago  Meeting  Takes  Steps  to  Sell 
Non-Metropolitan  Market  to  Advertisers 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  23  —  Weekly 

newspapers,  often  described 
as  “the  sleeping  giant,"  showed 
further  evidence  of  renewed 
vigor  in  selling  their  medium 
to  national  advertisers  by  vot¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  promotion  fund, 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
and  its  affiliate.  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  at  the  sixth 
annual  NEA  Advisory  Council 
meeting  which  closed  here  last 
Saturday. 

A  weekly  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  bureau  based 
on  an  eight-point  program  for 
the  betterment  of  the  small 
town  press  of  America  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  NEA. 

The  program: 

1.  Research  and  production  of 
promotion  material  for  the  use 
of  advertising  agencies  and 
manufacturers  who  are  national 
advertisers. 

2.  Accurate  circulation  state¬ 
ments  and  urging  of  ABC  mem¬ 
bership. 

3.  Uniformity  of  advertising 
rates. 

4.  Provision  of  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  service. 

5.  Publication  of  standard  rate 
cards  by  all  papers. 

6.  Supplying  of  information 
about  trade  territory  by  all 
papers. 

7.  Better  printing  practices. 

8.  Year-round  program  pro¬ 
viding  material  for  the  publisher 
to  promote  and  advertise  his 
business  within  his  own  trade 
territory. 

One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  bureau  will  be  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  readership  surveys. 

Financing  of  the  bureau  will 
be  done  on  a  membership  basis, 
each  publisher  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  paying  annual  dues 
based  on  the  circulation  of  his 
newspaper.  Eligibility  for  mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  papers  hold¬ 
ing  second-class  mailing  permits. 

Continued  progress  by  NAS  in 
obtaining  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  advertising  dollar  for 
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weeklies  and  small  dailies  was 
reported.  It  is  estimated  that 
NAS  will  place  approximately 
$720,000  in  newspapers  during 
1944. 

After  hearing  what  pon-met- 
ropolitan  publishers  must  do  if 
they  expect  their  papers  to  be 
considered  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  NEA  Advisory 
Council  members  voted  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  promotion  fund  for  re¬ 
search  and  selling  activities. 

Follow  the  Rules 

Among  the  steps  urged  to  be 
taken  “to  follow  the  rules  of 
the  game"  in  getting  national 
advertising  were  advocacy  of 
audited  circulation  for  weeklies, 
passage  of  a  bill  pending  in 
Congress  requiring  weeklies  to 
furnish  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
with  an  annual  sworn  statement 
of  circulation,  as  is  required 
of  dailies;  a  standardization  of 
national  advertising  rates  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
high  milline  rate  for  weeklies; 
adoption  of  a  13-time  cycle  plan 
of  rates  to  encourage  advertis¬ 
ers  to  use  weeklies;  more  read¬ 
ership  studies,  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  buying  power 
of  communities. 

NEA  council  members,  num¬ 
bering  more  than  100  from  38 
states,  adopted  a  resolution 
praising  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director  and  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  for  his 
crusade  for  a  free  exchange  of 
news  between  countries  as  a 
part  of  the  peace  pact  to  follow 
this  war.  The  resolution  called 
for  inclusion  in  the  peace  treaty 
a  statement  providing  for  free 
exchange  of  international  news, 
as  advocated  in  the  recent  Con¬ 
gressional  resolution. 

Mr.  Cooper  addressed  the 
closing  luncheon  session  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  (See  p.  9.) 

NEA  members  also  heard  a 
talk  by  Hubert  Holloway,  direc¬ 
tor.  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation,  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  the  stake  of  newspapers 
in  brand  names.  Mr.  Holloway 
declared  that  anti-advertising 
groups  in  Washington  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  put  grade  labeling  into 
effect  as  an  opening  wedge  to 
resume  their  former  efforts  to 
discredit  the  economic  value  of 
advertising.  He  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  cooperate  with  adver¬ 
tiser  groups  and  other  media  in 
combating  the  renewed  agitation 
for  grade  labeling 

Debate  Sworn  Statement 

William  Dailey,  NEA  legisla¬ 
tive  advisor,  reported  that  the 
proposed  government  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  bill  is  still  blocked  in 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House.  He  urged  that  the  bill 
be  released  from  Committee  for 
vote  by  the  House,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  bill,  so  as  to 
forestall  a  dangerous  precedent 


of  having  a  Congressional  bill 
for  newspapers  thwarted  by 
committee  action. 

He  also  reported  the  bill  is 
pending  that  would  require 
sworn  circulation  statements 
and  a  pending  bill  which  would 
permit  weeklies  and  semi-week¬ 
lies  to  suspend  two  issues  a  year 
for  vacations.  He  warned  that 
passage  of  the  latter  bill  might 
be  dangerous  in  breaking  the 
continuity  of  publication  and 
thereby  jeopardize  legal  adver¬ 
tising  requirements  in  some 
states. 

The  sworn  circulation  state¬ 
ment  proposal  caused  consider¬ 
able  debate,  with  John  Long, 
general  manager  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  expressing  the  fear  that 
such  a  requirement  might  drive 
some  weekly  publishers  into 
the  free  circulation  field  in 
order  to  compete  with  such 
publications  which  now  enjoy 
an  advantage  of  not  having  to 
be  held  accountable  for  their 
distribution. 

Richard  Stanton,  an  account 
executive  for  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  and  publisher  of  the 
Sussex  (N.  J. )  Independent, 
held  that  if  weeklies  were  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  of  circulation,  it  would 
automatically  provide  a  national 
coverage  picture  which  adver¬ 
tisers  need  to  know.  He  said 
that  commendable  as  ABC  au¬ 
dits  are.  it  will  take  consider¬ 
able  time  to  enlist  sufficient 
ABC  member.ship  among  week¬ 
lies  to  provide  a  coverage  pat¬ 
tern  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  Stanton  also  proposed 
that  weekly  newspapers  adopt 
the  plan  us^  by  national  week¬ 
ly  magazines  of  providing  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  a  13-time  inser¬ 
tion  cycle  at  a  rate  attractive 
enough  to  insure  once-a-month 
patronage  by  advertisers.  Such 
a  plan,  he  said,  would  tend  to 
offset  the  problem  of  compara¬ 
tively  high  milline  rates  of 
weekly  newspapers. 

Discussion  of  the  NAS  pro¬ 
gram  occupied  the  entire  Satur¬ 
day  morning  session,  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  F.  Abels, 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook.  Wil¬ 
liam  Oertel,  manager,  New  York 
Press  Association,  recommended 
a  comprehensive  program  which 
would  embrace  a  centralized  bu¬ 
reau  of  advertising  for  weeklies, 
a  plan  for  readership  and  circu¬ 
lation  audits,  more  specific  mar¬ 
ket  data,  a  program  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  and 
a  program  for  action. 

C.  W.  Brown.  Oconomowoc 
(Wis. )  Enterprise,  referred  to 
weeklies  as  “the  sleeping  giant” 
which  is  beginning  to  stir.  He 
warned  publishers,  however, 
that  weeklies  are  at  the  “bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder"  as  far  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  concerned. 
He  decried  “competitive  selling" 
methods  used  by  organizations 
now  in  the  field  seeking  to  rep¬ 
resent  weeklies. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Transylvania  Times, 
urged  weekly  publishers  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  the  game  if 
they  expect  to  obtain  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  These  rules, 
he  said,  include  following  in¬ 
sertion  schedules  as  ordered  by 
the  advertiser,  good  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  cuts,  accurate  informa¬ 


tion  on  circulation  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  rates. 

He  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gested  scale  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  rates  among  weeklies: 

Circulation,  1,500  or  under, 
28  cents  an  inch,  2  cents  a  line-^ 
1,500  to  2,000,  35  cents-2VS!  cents; 
2,000  to  3,000,  42  cents-3  cents' 
3,000  to  3.500,  49  cents-3Vii  cents, 
and  3,500  to  4,000,  50  cents-4 
cents. 

President  W.  Verne  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 
opened  the  meeting  on  Friday 
with  a  luncheon  at  which  the 
purpose  of  newspaper  press  as¬ 
sociations  was  outlined  by  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  from  various  state 
and  regional  publisher  groups. 

Doyle  Buckles,  Alabama  Press 
Association,  retiring  president 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  urged  publishers  to  re¬ 
sell  themselves  and  others  on 
the  power  of  the  press.  He  de¬ 
scribed  that  power  as  com¬ 
munity  service  and  expressed 
confidence  in  the  press’  ability 
to  meet  the  post-war  challenge. 

Fewer  But  Better  Weeklies 

C.  V.  Charters,  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association, 
also  stressed  the  importance  of 
building  weeklies  into  more 
successful  business  operations, 
with  continued  emphasis  on 
community  service,  particularly 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  return¬ 
ing  veterans.  He  declared  that 
in  the  post-war  period,  there 
will  be  “fewer  but  better”  week¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

Walter  Johnson,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  all  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  to  engage  in  a  more 
comprehensive  public  relations 
program  the  year  around,  rather 
than  relying  on  a  concentrated 
one  week  observance  of  “Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week.” 

John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  stressed  the 
practical  value  of  publisher 
groups  to  “team-up”  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  newspapers' 
services  to  the  public.  “I  am 
utterly  and  everlastingly  op¬ 
posed  to  a  super  associaition  of 
all  newspaper  associations,”  he 
said.  “Every  association  has  its 
own  local  problems  to  solve. 
Let  no  one  seek  to  thrust  his 
local  problems  on  the  others,  ex¬ 
cept  to  seek  the  experiences 
that  shall  help  him.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  30-Nov.  3 — Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference,  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  31 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  annual  fall 
meeting,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-18 — Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Statler  Hotel. 
St.  Louis. 

Nov.  17-18 — West  Virginia 
State  Newspaper  Council,  an¬ 
nual  journalism  conference, 
Morgantown,  W.  V. 

Nov.  18 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  mechanical  conference, 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Nov.  18 — Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  semi-annual 
meting.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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ITU  Rules  Called  Threat 
To  Amicable  Negotiations 

Publishers  Urged  to  Gather 
To  Decide  'Plan  of  Action' 


A  STATEMENT  of  policy 

adopted  by  approximately  140 
newspaper  publishers  and  their 
representatives  at  the  special 
labor  conference  in  Chicago  Oct. 
16-17  terms  the  new  rules  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  “a  threat  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining”  and  calls  for  a  meeting 
“to  formulate  a  plan  of  action.” 

Described  as  the  “most  far 
reaching  of  the  changes”  is  the 
one  that  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  international  union  the  right 
to  declare  contracts  abrogated, 
even  nullifying  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure.  Backing  up  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee’s  comment  that 
the  new  procedure  “suspends  the 
democratic  processes”  and  gives 
ITTJ  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  his  associates  the 
power  to  dictate  when  local 
unions  shall  work  and  when 
they  shall  strike,  the  statement 
of  policy  says: 

"For  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  American  newspa¬ 
pers  having  agreements  with 
typographical  unions  have  main¬ 
tained  amicable  relations  through 
collective  bargaining  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  These  two  groups  pion¬ 
eered  in  this  field  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  followed  in  many 
industries. 

“An  enviable  record  has  been 
established  by  a  sensible  and  or¬ 
derly  procedure  in  conciliation 
and  arbitration  as  a  result  of 
joint  action  in  which  both  par¬ 
ties  have  earnestly  tried  to  com¬ 
pose  their  differences  around  the 
conference  table,  and  also  as  a 
result  of  mutual  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

“The  recent  action  of  not  only 
the  ITU  convention,  but  also  the 
actions  of  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  jeopardize  this  amicable 
understanding  and  relationship 
by  the  insistence  of  the  inter¬ 
national  union  that  its  views  and 
wishes  control  the  basis  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  between  the  local  par¬ 
ties.  Not  only  is  this  a  threat  to 
relations  with  unions  affiliated 
with  the  ITU.  but  is  also  a  threat 
to  collective  bargaining  with  all 
printing  trade  unions  with  which 
daily  newspapers  negotiate. 

‘"nirough  the  orderly  proc¬ 
esses  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  the  ITU  has  established 
wage  levels  and  working  condi- 


Springiield  Deadlock 

SPRINCnELD,  Maas,.  Oct.  25 
— International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  oiiiciaU  were  re¬ 
ported  today  to  be  preparing 
to  go  before  the  WLB  News¬ 
paper  Commission  to  break  a 
deadlock  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Springfield 
newspapers. 


tions  which  have  brought  them 
to  their  present  enviable  posi¬ 
tion. 

“As  a  group,  daily  newspapers, 
in  their  dealings  with  printing 
trade  unions,  have  whole-heart¬ 
edly  supported  the  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  of  collective  bargaining 
and  have  proved  this  position  by 
countless  settlements,  both  in 
conciliation  and  in  arbitration. 
We  believe  this  orderly  proce¬ 
dure  in  labor  relations  should  be 
preserved. 

“However,  the  practice  of 
adopting  union  laws  affecting 
wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  has  become  so  extreme 
by  the  more  recent  actions  of  the 
ITU  Convention  and  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  as  to  threaten 
to  destroy  the  processes  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

“We  recognize  the  right  of  the 
union  to  adopt  any  program  or 
law  which  it  may  see  fit,  but  that 
right  does  not  permit  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  such  conditions  upon  em¬ 
ployers  without  their  consent. 

“The  present  ITU  situation  is 
of  such  vital  importance  that 
we  believe  this  conference 
should  recommend  the  calling 
of  a  special  meeting  of  all  daily 
newspaper  publishers  at  an  early 
date  for  the  purpose  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  plan  of  action  consistent 
with  the  policy  herewith  sub¬ 
mitted  and  to  consider  other 
problems  connected  therewith. 

“The  recent  actions  of  the  ITU 
Convention  and  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  in  promulgating 


With  truthful  news  exchange 
among  nations,  there  would  be 
need  for  neither  pact  nor  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  enforce  friendly 
relations  in  international  so¬ 
ciety.  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  Press, 
told  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  Oct.  21  meeting 
in  Chicago. 

“Communities  live  peace¬ 
fully.”  he  said,  “because  the 
people  of  a  community  know 
each  other.” 

It’s  as  simple  as  that,  Mr. 
Cooper  indicated  as  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  press  situation  in 
Europe.  An  expression  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  terms 
worded  like  our  Congressional 
resolution  would  bring  to  the 
British  press  and  its  great  news 
agency  a  needed  benediction 
for  the  new  militant  idealism  of 
Reuters,  he  said. 

“This  is  particularly  needed 
in  England,”  the  AP  executive 
declared,  “because  there  the 
great  news  agency  is  going  it 


unilateral  rulings  that  affect  the 
relationship  of  publishers  and 
the  ITU  violate  all  the  well- 
established  principles  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  by,  among  other 
things, 

“(1)  authorizing  the  violation 
of  valid  arbitration  contracts: 

“(2)  permitting  a  strike  by 
substituting  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  or¬ 
derly  action  of  the  local  union 
by  vote  of  its  members; 

“(3)  limiting  the  duration  of 
any  arbitration  award; 

“(4)  taking  to  themselves  the 
sole  right  to  prohibit  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  issues  which  are  prop¬ 
erly  arbitrable  under  the  terms 
of  a  contract. 

“The  foregoing  actions  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  ITU  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  refusing  to  uphold  con¬ 
tracts,  and  that  it  will  violate 
and  abrogate  agreements  at  will. 

“For  the  foregoing  reasons  we 
recommend  the  following: 

“(1)  ’The  principle  be  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  a  contract  is  and 
must  be  equally  binding  on  all 
parties  thereto. 

“(2)  ’The  principles  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  as  successfully 
followed  in  the  past  regarding 
wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  maintained. 

“(3)  Blanket  recognition  of 
union  laws  should  not  be 
granted,  and  no  union  rule  or 
law  directly  relating  to  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions 
should  be  exempted  from  the 
orderly  processes  of  collective 
bargaining. 

“(4)  Every  contract  be  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  paramount. 

“(5)  Agreements  to  arbitrate 
disputes  must  be  respected.” 


alone,  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  infiuence  of  the 
British  government  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  ”  ‘ 

As  for  Russia.  Mr  Cooper  re¬ 
called  that  the  inclusion  of  a 
reference  to  a  free  press  for 
Italy  in  the  Declaration  of 
Moscow  was  the  first  time  the 
Soviet  government  ever  had 
contemplated  or  perhaps  even 
discussed  freedom  of  the  press. 

“I  see  no  reason  to  begin  in 
Russia,  where  the  job  may  be 
the  hardest  of  all  to  accom¬ 
plish.”  he  said.  “One  day  the 
government  of  Russia  will  be  so 
strong  that  it  can  well  afford 
to  grant  the  boon  of  a  free 
press.” 

With  the  Allied  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  Russia  and  China,  enforc¬ 
ing  the  principles  at  home,  and 
with  Russia  and  China  joining 
in  requiring  it  of  enemy  coun¬ 
tries.  Mr.  Cooper  sees  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  “in  line.” 
except  South  America,  where 
the  upsurgence  of  fascism  and 


nazism  interrupted  “the  admir¬ 
able  progress "  that  was  made. 

“Eradicate  forever  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  brought  on  this  war  in 
Europe  and  Asia.”  Mr.  Cooper 
declared,  “and  South  America 
will  do  its  part.” 

Disavowing  in  emphatic  terms 
an  intention  of  discussing  in¬ 
ternational  political  questions, 
Mr.  Cooper  proposed: 

“If  governments  will  only 
stand  aside,  with  a  beneficent 
attitude  toward  the  effort,  the 
principle  of  community  interest 
and  understanding  can,  through 
truthful  news  exchange,  ulti¬ 
mately  come  true  internation¬ 
ally.  Then  you  will  need 
neither  pact  nor  military  power 
to  enforce  friendly  relations  in 
international  society. 

“’The  peoples  of  most  nations 
do  not  know  the  truth  about 
peoples  of  other  nations,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  as¬ 
tonishment  to  many  when  I  say 
they  have  never  had  adequate 
means  of  knowing  each  other. 

“In  fact,  the  channels  of  in¬ 
ternational  communication  were 
long  used,  systematically  and 
usually  clandestinely,  not  to 
make  them  know  and  under¬ 
stand  but  to  make  them  fear 
and  hate  the  peoples  of  other 
nations. 

A  Program  lor  All 

“Thus,  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  is  vitally 
important.  We  have  got  to 
.search  our  hearts  to  see  what, 
as  individuals,  each  of  us  can 
do.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  program  of  vital  objectives 
will  not  become  obscured  by 
selfishness.  ’The  objectives  must 
be  obtained  for  all,  with  full 
equality  as  to  availability  of 
news  at  the  source,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  adequate  transmission 
facilities  at  uniform  non-dis- 
criminatorj-  rates. 

“Now,  how  close  are  we  to  a 
practical  accomplishment  of  this 
great  objective?  ’The  principles 
are  well  established  here,  with 
the  press  of  Great  Britain,  its 
commonwealths,  and  with  the 
servants  of  this  press,  namely, 
the  various  news  services. 
Though  we  have  gained  a  posi¬ 
tive  declaration  here  from  the 
Congress  and  acceptance  of  the 
principles  involved  by  the  State 
Department,  they  are  not  that 
far  along  anywhere  else.  .  .  . 

“’The  entire  undertaking  is 
not  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  ’There  is  ample  reason  to 
hope  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  come  to  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  amity  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  But  certainly,  none  of  the 
world  organizations  or  systems 
which  are  now  being  discussed 
for  the  peace  to  come  can  pos¬ 
sibly  succeed  unless  the  first 
basic  step  is  taken  to  assure  un¬ 
hindered  flow  of  information. 

“You  who  are  adept  at  inti¬ 
mate  community  leadership, 
know  better  than  I  how  to  make 
people  understand  this.  You 
know,  as  well  as  anyone  else, 
the  frightful  cost  of  this  war  in 
lives  and  suffering.  You  know 
how  to  awaken  the  people  to 
the  fact  that  this  effort  to  get 
these  principles  adopted  every¬ 
where  is  their  responsibility — 
or,  once  again,  the  next  war  is 
their  war.” 


News  Insures  Peace 
Without  F  orce— Cooper 
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Correspondents  Killed 
At  Aachen  and  Leyte 

David  Lardner,  Asahel  Bush  Meet  Death 
In  Fighting  . . .  Russell  Hill  Injured 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

TWO  AMERICAN  war  corre¬ 
spondents  met  death  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  world  this  week, 
one  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  bitter  battle  for  Aachen,  the 


Bush  Lordnsr 


other  during  a  Japanese  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Tacloban.  American  oc¬ 
cupied  capital  of  Leyte  Island 
in  the  Philippines. 

A  third  correspondent  was 
injured.  The  three  were; 

David  Lardner,  23,  New 
Yorker  Magazine  war  correspon¬ 
dent  and  son  of  the  late  famed 
humorist  Ring  Lardner,  who 
died  of  injuries  after  his  jeep 
was  blown  up  by  road  mines 
Oct.  19  on  the  outskirts  of 
.\achen. 

Asahel  (Ace)  Bush.  31,  of  the 
■Xsaociated  Press,  instantly 
kill^  in  a  bomb  explosion  after 
having  Just  reported  a  phase  of 
the  naval  battle  off  Leyte. 

Russell  Hill  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  was  riding 
in  the  jeep  with  Lardner  at 
Aachen.  He  suffered  a  broken 
arm  and  cuts  and  bruises,  and 
was  placed  in  a  military  hospi¬ 
tal  where  his  injuries  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  "not  critical.” 

Toted  Dead  23 

The  deaths  of  Lardner  and 
Bush  brou^t  to  23  the  number 
of  American  correspondents 
killed  in  this  war. 

Lardner  and  Hill  had  been  in 
Aachen  covering  the  fighting 
there,  and  were  started  back  to 
headquarters  to  file  their  stories. 
Richard  Tregaskis  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  had  been 
with  them,  but  decided  to  re¬ 
main  in  Aachen.  On  the  way 
out  of  the  city  their  jeep 
touched  off  a  string  of  seven 
anti-vehicular  mines.  Lardner 
suffered  multiple  wounds  of  the 
body  and  legs  and  died  three  or 
four  hours  later. 

The  New  Yorker  correspon¬ 
dent  had  joined  the  First  Army 
press  corps  only  recently  on  his 
first  war  assignment,  and  had 
written  only  one  story  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  —  an  article  from 
Luxembourg  which  appeared  in 
his  magazine’s  current  issue. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Frances  Chaney  Lardner;  a  son, 
Joseph,  six  months  old;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  two  years  old;  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ellis  Lardner;  and  two 
brothers.  Ring.  Jr.,  a  motion 


picture  writer,  and  John  Lard¬ 
ner,  a  writer  for  Newsweek 
Magazine. 

Another  brother,  James  P. 
Lardner,  was  killed  in  1938  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  civil  war  while 
fighting  for  the  Loyalists  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  international 
brigade. 

Bush  of  Associated  Press  had 
followed  Gen.  MacArthur  from 
Australia  to  New  Guinea,  and 
thence  to  Leyte.  He  was  the 
son  of  one  of  Oregon’s  best- 
known  pioneer  families,  his 
grandfather  having  established 
one  of  Oregon’s  earliest  news¬ 
papers.  the  Oregon  City  States¬ 
man. 

A  graduate  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  magtia  cum  laude,  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  served  five 
years  with  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald,  joining  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  1939  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Transferred  in  1941 
to  San  Francisco,  he  was  a.s- 
signed  to  the  Pacific  and  cov¬ 
ered  most  of  the  Pacific  actions 
from  Gen.  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

MacArthur  Wires  Regret 

Of  his  death  Gen.  MacArthur 
wired  Kent  Cooper,  AP  execu¬ 
tive  director.  “I  have  learned 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
by  enemy  action  of  Asahel  Bush. 
Bush  was  a  credit  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  so  ably  represent^.  He 
was  admired  by  all.  Please 
convey  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  loved  ones.” 

Surviving  Bush  are  his 
widow,  Faye  Cornish  Despain 
Bush,  and  one  child,  Margaret 
Anne,  8. 

Russell  Hill,  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  the  jeep  accident  with 
Lardner,  is  26  years  old  and  a 
Columbia  University  graduate 
who  became  a  Berlin  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Herald  Tribune  at 
21.  He  covered  much  of  the 
African  and  Italian  campaigns. 

The  best-covered  landing  op¬ 
eration  of  the  war  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Philippines  this 
week,  and  the  best-reported 
naval  engagement  was  being 
fought  in  the  waters  around 
them  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press. 

When  Gen.  Douglas  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  troops  swarmed  up  the 
beach  on  Leyte  Island  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  observed  by  45  Amer¬ 
ican  press  correspondents,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  fleet,  seven  radio  reporters 
and  three  newsreel  photogra¬ 
phers,  plus  a  large  number  of 
Red  (jross,  Yank,  Office  of  War 
Information  and  other  special 
writers,  and  representatives  of 
British  and  Australian  agencies 
and  newspapers. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  that  cor¬ 
respondents  assigned  to  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nlmitz’s  command 
and  those  assigned  to  Gen.  Mac¬ 


Arthur  have  reported  the  same 
operation  in  large  numbers.  18 
reporters  from  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  having  been  assigned  to 
go  ashore. 

“Some  of  these  men  have 
made  so  many  landings  that  the 
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sight  of  the  dark  shape  of  an 
island  looming  up  through  the 
night,  the  roar  of  a  naval  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  the  flash  of 
rockets  and  a  fleet  of  small 
boats  carrying  green-clad  men 


WASHINGTON.  Oct.  26— Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  newsprint 
will  continue  until  the  supply 
reaches  the  level  of  1941  con¬ 
sumption,  it  was  agreed  today 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

This  does  not  mean  the  cur¬ 
tailment  will  continue  until  that 
time  at  its  present  high  per¬ 
centage,  for  it  was  agreed  there 
should  be  relaxations  to  match 
improved  production  and  re¬ 
duced  government  requirements 
as  they  appear.  Decline  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  pow¬ 
der  after  victory  in  Europe 
would  provide  a  source  of  wood- 
pulp  to  be  channeled  into  mills 
for  newsprint  and  other  papers. 

The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  submitted  by  a  task 
committee  and  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  advisory  group: 

(1)  The  resolution  approved 
at  the  September  meeting  re¬ 
garding  the  removal  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  use  of  print 
paper  be  reaffirmed,  and  proper 
government  officials  be  advised 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  that  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  newsprint 
should  be  relaxed  and  discon¬ 
tinued  in  an  orderly  manner  as 
rapidly  as  wartime  need  will 
permit. 

(2)  When  there  is  increased 
production  of  print  paper,  it 
shall  be  made  available  immedi¬ 
ately  to  publishers  by  relaxing 
L-240  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
improved  conditions,  and  the  al¬ 
lowable  consumption  provisions 
of  L-240  be  readjusted  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  percentage  figures  in 
the  sliding  scale  on  the  same 
ratio  as  is  now  effective. 

(3)  L-240  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  government  restrictions 
in  effect  in  the  U.  S.  and  other 
countries  on  the  production  of 
print  paper  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  or  relaxed  sufficiently  to 
permit  a  total  production  for 
U.  S.  consumption  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  that  of  1941. 


to  shore  is  most  familiar,”  a 
New  York  Times  correspondent 
reported. 

'”rhese  men  have  dangled 
their  feet  in  the  water  on  a 
beach  while  'batting  off'  copy 
on  typewriters  perched  on  their 
knees,”  he  said.  "They  have 
slept  in  the  rain  in  foxholes, 
traveled  on  almost  every  type 
of  landing  craft  and  airplane, 
wrestled  with  the  difficult 
communications  inevitable  in 
capturing  an  island  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  base  on 
which  there  is  a  radio  or  cable. 

“Some  of  them  have  been 
wounded,  and  several  have  been 
decorated.  There  are  veterans 
of  the  British  ‘blitz,’  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  landing,  the  African  in¬ 
vasion  and  the  Libyan  desert.” 

Added  to  the  small  army  of 
newsmen  at  Leyte  was  a  sizable 
staff  of  Army  Press  Relations 
officers  under  the  supervision  of 
Ool.  LeGrand  A.  Dlller.  Forty- 
five  press  officers  had  previously 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


(4)  WPB  through  the  proper 
channels  seek  to  bring  about  in 
an  orderly  coordinate  manner 
and  as  rapidly  as  war  develop¬ 
ments  permit  the  relaxation  and 
diseontinuance  of  those  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  in  effect  in 
U.  S.  and  other  countries  which 
now  limit  the  production  of 
print  paper. 

The  special  task  committee  in¬ 
cludes:  W.  G.  Chandler,  New 
York  City,  chairman,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers:  F.  M. 
Flynn,  New  York  Daily  News: 
Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Booth  News¬ 
papers  (Michigan);  Richard  J. 
Finnegan  Chicago  Times:  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  and  Donald  J.  Sterling, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

The  task  committee  reported: 

"Facts  available  to  us  do  not 
permit  much  hope  that  impor¬ 
tation  of  Scandinavian  news¬ 
print  will  increase  supplies  in 
the  near  future.  There  is  some 
assurance  that  approximately 
8,500  tons  of  newsprint  per 
month  will  be  available  from 
Sweden,  but  delivery  dates  must 
await  the  lifting  of  the  block¬ 
ade  now  preventing  shipments 
during  the  open  navigation 
seasons. 

“Therefore,  your  committee’s 
report  is  not  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  any  way  that  there  can 
be  any  immediate  relaxation  of 
Order  L-240.” 

Ptilpwood  receipts,  including 
imports,  for  September  totaled 
approximately  1,445,200  cords,  or 
about  1%  more  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943,  WPB  has  announced. 

The  advisory  committee  was 
advised  by  Canadian  producers 
that  government  agencies  and 
publishers  have  over-ordered  for 
October  to  the  extent  of  16,000 
tons  and  as  a  result  November 
deliveries  will  be  curtailed  over¬ 
all  by  8%.  Publishers  will  be 
permitted  to  “borrow”  from 
their  inventories  to  insure  steady 
flow. 


Paper  Control  Stays 
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R.  M.  Gray  Tells  How 
Ad  Campaign  Is  Born 

Editor  &  Publisher  Investigates  Preparation 
Of  Standard  Oil  oi  N.  J.  Advertising 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


(First  of  a  series) 

•‘DID  YOU  see  that  Esso  ad  in 

the  paper  yesterday?  Inter¬ 
esting,  wasn’t  it?”  comments  the 
commuter  on  the  special  from 
Forest  Hills;  “Certainly  helps 
when  plates  arrive  on  time  the 
way  that  Esso  one  did,”  the 
newspaper  advertising  manager 
says  to  his  staff. 

An  advertisement  has  done  its 
job;  it  has  attracted  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  consumer;  it  has 
made  a  friend  of  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  future  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaper. 

But,  who  was  responsible;  how 
many  jobs  preceded  the  pub¬ 
lish^  “job”;  why  did  the  art 
look  and  the  copy  read  the  way 
they  did;  why  was  the  ad  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  ultimate  consumer: 
how  did  it  get  to  the  paper  in 
plate  form  and  on  time?  Was  it 
luck  and  the  product  of  a  rare 
inspiration,  or  was  it  hard  work, 
experienced  know-how  and  su¬ 
perior  organization  that  made 
that  ad  a  product-selling,  friend¬ 
making  salesman? 

Campaign  Story 

This  is  the  story  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign,  how  it 
was  conceived  and  developed 
step  by  step  until  when  you  paid 
your  three  cents,  picked  up  your 
newspaper  and  opened  it,  there 
was  the  Esso  ad  on  which  your 
commuter  friend  commented. 

The  skeleton  plot  of  the  story 
would  fit,  with  minor  changes, 
the  preparation  of  any  substan¬ 
tial  advertising  campaign  for  any 
consistent  advertiser  by  any 
completely  equipped  advertising 
agency.  For  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  clarification,  however, 
the  advertising  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  handled 
by  its  agency,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  has  been  selected  as  the 
protagonist  for  this  drama. 

Following  the  normal  route  of 
the  advertising,  which  is  influ¬ 
enced  first  by  the  advertiser’s 
policies  and  products,  the  initial 
scene  is  in  the  New  York  office 
of  Robert  M.  Gray,  Standard’s 
assistant  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager. 

“Though  the  crystallization  of 
them  may  come  on  the  golf 
course  or  at  home,  you  don’t  just 
‘get  ideas’  for  an  ad,”  he  told 
^rroH  &  Publisher.  “Rather 
it’s  something  like  getting  Sun¬ 
day  dinner;  you  look  over  what 
you  have,  select  your  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  prepare  and  arrange 
them  in  an  appetizing  fashion.” 

The  current  fall  newspaper 
campaign,  comprising  a  series  of 
editorial  cartoon  insertions  of 
‘‘Believe  It  Or  Not”  natiure,  had 
its  origin  three  years  ago  when 
Standard  and  its  agency  recog- 
»^ed  that  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  was  destined  for  limitation 


as  a  resuit  of  lend-leasc.  Thus, 
the  first  of  the  “Esso  Dealer  Care 
Saves  Wear”  ads  were  begun  in 
the  spring  and  published  in  the 
summer  of  1941. 

Since  that  time  all  major  Esso 
campaigns  have  followed  this 
basic  theme.  In  fact,  the  only 
exceptions  have  been  speciai 
campaigns  or  single  insertions 
on  such  topics  as  War  Bonds, 
blood  donations  and  post-war 
planning  for  returning  service 
men.  An  indication  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  company’s  support 
of  war  themes  is  in  the  fact  that 
at  least  $500,000  has  been  spent 
for  War  Bond  advertising  alone. 

Esso  believes  in  advertising 
and  has  fulfilled  that  belief  by 
not  reducing  its  advertising 
budget,  which  runs  into  large 
figures,  during  the  war.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  turned  from  selling 
merchandise  to  selling  needs, 
car  care  and  conservation. 

Its  belief  has  been  borne  out. 
and  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  .knows  that  its  advertis¬ 
ing  supporting  its  dealers  has 
been  effective.  It  knows  this 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  statis¬ 
tical  record  that  proportion¬ 
ately,  fewer  of  its  25.000  dealers 
in  18  eastern  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  have  been 
forced  to  close  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan  than  dealers  of  all  competi¬ 
tive  companies. 

It  is  difficult.  Mr.  Gray  ex¬ 
plained,  to  determine  just  where 
Standard  Oil’s  contribution  to 
advertising  preparation  termin¬ 
ates  and  McCann-Erickson’s  be¬ 
gins.  or  vice  versa.  As  opposed 
to  operations  in  some  other  com¬ 
panies,  many  of  the  25  persons 
in  Standard’s  own  advertising 
department  are  creative  men 
and,  like  Mr.  Gray  himself,  have 
had  agency  experience. 

Also,  company  and  agency  are 
in  daily  touch  with  each  other, 
phoning  if  not  meeting  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  times  a  day. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Gray  estimates  that 
he  spends  a  third  of  his  time 
with  the  agency.  ’Thus,  each 
job  is  a  mutual  production. 

Early  Preparation 

Like  all  the  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  campaigns,  the  14  cartoon 
ads.  which  are  appearing  twice 
a  week  for  seven  weeks  in  800 
newspapers,  were  prepared 
months  ago,  in  late  spring.  Right 
now  agency  and  company  are  at 
work  on  next  spring’s  back-bone 
campaign.  ’This  is  done  so  that 
those  responsible  will  be  free  to 
work  on  the  frequent  short-^ 
notice  ads  and  campaigns  as  the 
need  for  them  arises. 

Numerous  conferences  pre¬ 
ceded  any  paper  work  on  the 
campaign.  Since  it  was  deemed 
necessary  from  the  point-of- 
view  of  general  world  condi¬ 


tions  to  continue  emphasizing 
that  “care  saves  wear,”  the  story 
required  a  fresh  approach. 

“We  had  been  employing  the 
customary  type  of  advertising 
for  a  long  time,  but  being  very 
much  newspaper-conscious,”  Mr. 
Gray  elaborated,  “we  recognized 
that  the  cartoon  treatment  was 
becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant.  Attention  to  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  showed  us  that  cartoon  ads 
obtain  extremely  high  reader- 
ship  and  that  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  election  year 
and  thus  political  cartoons  are 
much  noticed,  we  settled  upon 
the  use  of  that  technique.” 

Ignoring  the  campaign’s  crea¬ 
tive  work  for  the  present,  since 
that  will  be  covered  in  detail  in 
succeeding  articles,  the  scene 
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shifts  ahead  to  the  time  when, 
while  the  ads  have  not  yet 
reached  publication  form,  they 
are  recognizable  as  those  that 
will  appear  in  print. 

At  this  stage  they  must  re¬ 
ceive  numerous  approvals  and 
if  revisions  seem  necessary, 
these  must  be  discussed  and 
fully  determined.  Often  as 
many  as  100  persons  in  Standard 
Oil’s  own  organization  have  a 
voice  in  the  campaign,  a  system 
which  frequently  provides  head¬ 
aches  but  ultimately  and  gen¬ 
erally  rewards. 

“We  have  a  strong  desire  that 
whatever  advertising  we  do  re¬ 
flects  the  best  judgment  of  many 
of  our  people.”  Mr.  Gray  said. 

Ads  go  to  the  company’s  legal 
department,  for  example,  where 
they  are  carefully  checked  to  as¬ 
certain  that  there  is  no  mis¬ 
representation  and  that  no  false 
claims  are  made.  ’The  engineers 
check  them  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  technical  staff  from 
its  and  the  sales  department  per¬ 
sons  from  theirs. 

Among  other  things,  the  com¬ 
pany  maintains  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  petroleum  research  labora¬ 
tories.  employing  1,500  persons, 
but  despite  constant  and  thor¬ 
ough  research,  which  might  to 
all  best  knowledge  indicate 
otherwise,  assertions  such  as 
“Esso  is  the  best  gasoline  on  the 
market,”  or  even  “as  good  as” 
any  other  are  never  made.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  has  a  record  of  no 
difficulty  along  this  line. 


’We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  what  we  do  say  In 
advertising  is  true,”  was  Mr. 
Gray’s  statement. 

When  there  is  disagreement 
regarding  changes,  as  there  must 
be  in  a  process  as  democratic  as 
this,  Mr.  Gray  is  the  arbiter. 

Once  the  campaign  has  been 
given  final  approval  a  special 
dealer  portfolio,  giving  all  the 
details  of  the  campaign  and  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  the  ads 
and  suggestions  for  tie-in  dis¬ 
plays  is  prepared.  ’This  port¬ 
folio  Esso  representatives  show 
to  all  Esso  dealers,  explaining 
to  the  latter  just  exactly  how 
the  company  is  going  to  help 
them  to  sell  the  products. 

Believes  in  Newspapers 

Mr.  Gray  expressed  his  com¬ 
pany’s  strong  belief  in  newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  advertising  medium, 
saying  that  newspapers  excel  on 
certain  types  of  special  jobs  and 
that  as  a  consequence  the  com* 
pany  spends  a  substantial  por* 
tion  of  its  advertising  budget  ia 
newspai>ers. 

As  an  example  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  usefulness,  Mr.  Gray 
cited  the  campaign  for  Essoheat, 
a  fuel  oil  for  domestic  heating, 
which  appeared  only  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  oil  is  a  major  home¬ 
heating  fuel  and.  therefore,  was 
run  in  newspapers,  resulting  in 
a  minimum  of  waste  circulation. 

Frequently  a  campaign  or  a 
single  ad  has  to  be  prepared 
quickly  in  order  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public  when  it  will 
be  most  effective.  For  example, 
an  ad  was  run  in  every  city 
where  National  Airlines  makes 
stops  on  a  recently  inaugurated 
run  between  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
and  New  York.  It  wasn’t  known 
if  the  route  would  include 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  if  it  did, 
the  company  wanted  the  local 
newspaper  to  carry  the  ad,  so 
the  company  mailed  the  ad 
ahead  with  instructions  to  run  if 
the  plane  landed.  It  did.  the  ad 
ran  and  Mr.  Gray  pointed  this 
experience  out  as  an  example  of 
newspaper  cooperation. 

Another  quickly  prepared  ser¬ 
ies  was  that  of  the  three  “GJ. 
Joe”  ads  in  which  Esso  Market¬ 
ers  explained  its  policy  regard¬ 
ing  returning  service  men. 
Among  the  first  companies  to 
state  a  concrete  plan,  many  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  were  re¬ 
ceived  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Gray,  “newspapers  commented 
more  favorably  on  this  series 
than  on  anything  the  company 
had  done  in  a  long  time.”  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties  the 
advertising  executive  acknowl¬ 
edged  personally  every  editorial 
referring  to  the  series. 

Many  other  jobs,  house  or¬ 
gans  and  radio,  trade  journal 
and  outdoor  advertising,  also  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  the  men  in 
the  advertising  department.  “In 
fact,”  declared  Mr.  Gray,  “sev¬ 
eral  thousand  jobs  go  through 
this  office  yearly,” 

Telling  the  nation,  or  any  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  it,  about  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  a  service  is  a  big  job. 
This  is  only  the  begiiming. 
'There  are  still  the  many  jobs 
which  are  the  agency’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  be  performed. 

(Continued  next  week) 
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McLean  Sees  Radio 
As  Aid  to  Press 


PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  24— Keep 

the  quality  of  American  news¬ 
papers  high  and  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  the  Journalistic 
industry  to  fear  competition 
from  the  radio,  Robert  McLean, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  I^ess, 
told  delegates  assembled  here 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
to  attend  the  28th  fall  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

“We  have  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  from  radio,”  the 
publisher  said.  “If  we  use  it 
right,  we  can  even  welcome  it. 
We  cannot  overcome  the  factor 
of  speed  which  the  radio  enjoys, 
but  we  can  turn  it  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  and  we  can  meet  all  other 
competitive  factors  by  keeping 
the  quality  of  our  product  high." 

Baaed  on  Surveys 

Mr.  McLean’s  summary  of  the 
situation  to  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culators  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware. 
West  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  based  upon  the 
following  conclusions,  arrived  at 
as  the  result  of  many  nation¬ 
wide  surveys  of  the  newspaper- 
radio  field,  and  of  the  Bulletin’s 
own  researches  since  the  advent 
of  broadcasting  approximately 
20  years  ago: 

( 1 )  The  sum  total  of  these 
studies  indicates  that  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  news,  including  locai 
news,  appears  to  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  circulation  sales  of 
newspapers  wherever  the  event 
broadcast  catches  the  interest  of 
the  potential  reader. 

(2)  The  broadcasting  of  news 
has  provided  the  public  with  a 
basis  of  comparison  with  their 
own  newspaper  as  to  its  accur¬ 
acy  and  objectively. 

( 3 )  The  listener,  who  is  also 
a  reader,  in  a  majority  of  cases 
has  greater  confidence  in  his 
newspaper  than  in  the  radio: 
but  this  is  a  bare  majority,  and 
it  has  been  affected  in  part  by 
the  handling  in  newspapers  of 
political  news  and  similar  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  such  as 
labor,  business  and  racial  mat¬ 
ters. 

"Here,  therefore,  is  a  means 
(radio),  if  properly  used  and 
exploited,  by  which  newspapers 
can  stimulate  sales  and  promote 
circulation,”  said  the  speaker, 
to  which  he  added:  “Use  the 
radio,  but  don’t  let  the  radio  use 
you.  Turn  it  to  your  own  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Mr.  McLean  made  plain  that 
in  addressing  circulators  on  the 
subject  of  radio  he  was  address¬ 
ing  himself  entirely  to  one 
phase  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  the  newspapers, 
that  of  the  circulation  point  of 
view,  and  without  regard  to  the 
problems  of  advertising  revenue. 

“At  no  time  in  my  connection 
with  the  industry,”  he  said,  “has 
the  quality  and  excellence  of 
newspapers  been  so  high,  and 
if  this  be  maintained  the  pub¬ 


lishers  have  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  radio  in 
its  competition  for  the  attention 
of  the  reader.” 

Mr.  McLean  said  he  was  aided 
in  his  personai  investigations 
regarding  radio  competition  by 
the  fact  that  his  own  newspaper, 
the  Bulletin,  had  detailed  cir¬ 
culation  figures  for  every  day 
of  publication  from  1896  up  to 
the  then  year  of  1932. 

By  checking  these  daily  sales 
with  the  calendar  of  events,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  events  which  are 
broadcast  by  radio,  it  was  hoped 
there  might  be  gained  some 
measure  of  the  effects  of  radio 
broadcasting  on  newspaper  sales. 
This  was  consequently  tested  out 
in  connection  with  such  events 
as  Lindbergh’s  flight  across  the 
Atlantic,  murder  trials,  elections 
and  similar  occurrences.  Said 
Mr.  McLean: 

“We  discovered  certain  basic 
factors  which  of  course  you  are 
all  familiar  with:  that,  in  all 
outstanding  events,  the  extra 
sales  occurred  largely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ( 1 )  foreknowledge.  ( 2 ) 
suspense  and  climax,  and  ( 3 ) 
the  issues  at  stake.” 

Highwater  marks  in  Bulletin 
circulation  were  attained,  it  was 
explained,  at  the  time  McKinley 
defeated  Bryan  in  1900.  Next 
largest  increase  was  in  1916 
when  the  election  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  over  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  was  in  suspense  for 
many  hours.  The  election  in 
1928  of  Hoover  over  Smith  gave 
the  first  true  experience  of  what 
happens  when  newspapers  com¬ 
pete  with  radio,  the  radio  then 
being  well  on  its  way.  What 
happened? 

Up  in  Election  Years 

“In  that  year  and  each  of  the 
.succeeding  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  in  1932,  1936  and  in  1940,” 
said  Mr.  McLean,  “the  number 
of  extra  copies  sold  and  the  per¬ 
centage  over  normal  in  every 
case  have  exceeded  any  prior 
national  elections  despite  the 
fact  that  the  result  in  each  of 
those  four  elections  was  known 
early  on  election  night. 

“It  was  therefore  apparent 
clearly  that  the  broadcasting  of 
a  national  event  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  created  a  larger  extra  sale 
for  the  Bulletin  than  had  been 
the  case  without  broadcasting.” 

This  did  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  said  Mr.  McLean,  of 
whether  the  day  in  and  day  out 
listening  to  news  broadcasts 
would  ultimately  result  in  lower 
circulations.  Certainly  the  ra¬ 
dio  had  supplanted  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  announcement  of 
baseball  scores  and  in  the  first 
report  of  other  athletic  events. 

For  the  answer,  he  declared, 
we  can  only  look  to  the  grow^ 
of  daily  circulations  in  the  last 
15  years  from  the  time  of  the 
development  of  national  broad¬ 
casting  of  news  until  today. 
Whereas  total  circulations  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 


FROM  NEWS  FRONT... 

"Good  morning,  daor  editor,  good 
morning  to  you,"  sings  Carole 
Landis,  movie  lovely,  during  an 
interview  with  Jerry  Thorpe,  Chi¬ 
cago  Doily  News  reporter,  who 
packs  o  walkie-toUde  outfit  lor 
an  experiment  in  speedier  on- 
the-spot  news  coverage.  On  the 
other  end  .  .  . 


...  TO  l^WSPRINT 

City  Editor  Clem  Lane,  at  left, 
cuts  in  on  Rewriter  Sydney  J. 
Harris  to  tell  Reporter  Thorpe  to 
"get  their  telephone  numbers."  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  whole  troupe  of 
beauties  with  Miss  Landis.The  test 
was  mostly  serious,  providing  a 
iront-poge  feature  for  the  News. 

was  39,589,172  in  1930,  it  was.  as 
report^  in  the  columns  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  44,392,829  In 
1943. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  “in¬ 
herited”  when  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Press  in  1938. 
said  Mr.  McLean,  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  AP  should  permit 
radio  broadcasting  of  its  news. 
At  that  time  he  asked  one  of  the 
better  known  poll  groups  to 
make  a  confidential  survey,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  question  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  news  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected 
by  radio  broadcasting. 

This  survey  subsequently  has 
been  re-checked  and  brought  up 
to  date  every  two  years  since  he 
took  the  AP  post.  In  addition 
other  pollsters  have  made  sur¬ 
veys.  their  results  according  very 
largely  with  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  poll  requested  for 
AP  by  its  chief  executive. 

“Some  of  the  facts  are  not  sur¬ 
prising,  others  are  shocking,” 
said  Mr.  McLean.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  others  are  startling.” 
ing  a  period  of  world  crises  and 
war,  the  number  of  those  who 
read  newspapers  and  listen  reg¬ 
ularly  to  news  broadcasts  has 
increased  in  six  years  from  68% 
to  82%. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  some 


86%  today,  as  compared  to  74% 
six  years  ago.  learn  first  of  an 
important  event  from  the  radio, 
though  it  would  seem  important 
that  news  editors  keep  this  in 
mind  in  their  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  news. 

“It  is  not  surprising,  though  it 
is  interesting,  that  among  those 
who  listened  to  broadcasts  six 
.years  ago  some  85%  turn  to 
their  newspapers  for  additional 
information. 

“However,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  number  who  prefer  to 
get  their  national  and  foreign 
news  on  the  radio,  as  compared 
to  the  newspapers,  has  increased 
from  54%  six  years  ago  to  63% 
in  1942  though  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  this  figure  is  ^ck 
to  61%  in  1944.  a  loss  of  2% 
to  the  radio  and  a  gain  of  2% 
to  the  newspapers.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  prefer 
to  get  their  war  news  from  the 
radio,  as  compared  to  the  daily 
newspapers,  has  increased  in  the 
last  two  years  from  66%  to  69%, 

“But  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
the  sustained  evidence  in  all  of 
these  surveys  that  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  read  new^ 
papers  and  listen  to  the  radio, 
in  case  of  a  different  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  radio,  are  more 
likely  to  accept  the  newspaper 
report.  The  Fortune  survey  in¬ 
dicated  that  in  certain  types  of 
news  the  public  has  come  to 
question  the  validity  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  newspaper  report; 
as.  for  example,  in  political  news 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  news  of 
labor  and  of  business.” 

A  disconcerting  note,  said  Mr. 
McLean,  was  disclosure  by 
means  of  the  special  poll  he  in¬ 
stituted  that  a  majority  of  wo¬ 
men  and  youth,  if  they  had  to 
make  a  choice,  would  prefer  to 
get  their  news  from  the  •radio 
than  from  the  newspapers. 

This  address  by  the  AP  execu¬ 
tive  was  the  first  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  special  poll  on  the 
newspaper  vs.  radio  issue  taken 
for  the  newsgathering  agency  he 
represents. 

■ 

F.  S.  Newell  Named 
Publisher  in  Kentucky 

Frank  S.  Newell,  circulation 
director  of  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  for  18  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State  Journal.  He  succeeds  J.  T. 
Slocum. 

In  the  newspaper  business  for 
30  years.  Mr.  Newell  began  his 
career  with  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  He  has  been  affiliated 
with  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cincinnati,  Houston,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  also  with 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

He  Joined  the  Blade  staff  in 
1926  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  when  the  late  Paul  Block 
took  over  the  paper.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  in  subsequent 
years  he  became  vice-president, 
assistant  treasurer,  circulation 
director  and  business  manager 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Newell  is  a  past  president 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 
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CARTOONS  PUT  UNCLE  IN  PHIUPPINES,  POUTICS.  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


MY  BOY  DID  THAY 

Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service 


DOUBLE  CHECK! 

Edmund  Gale,  Serv  York  Jourval-Anurican 


A  PACK  OF  CARDS  GETS  OLD 

Claude  Shafer,  CiiiriiiHati  Times-Star 


Big  Govt.  Ad 
Program  Seen 
For  Surplus 

Washington,  Oct.  23  —  Dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  war  property  is 
expected  to  become  a  prolific 
source  of  newspaper  and  trade 
magazine  advertising  copy  but 
no  budgets  have  been  fixed  yet. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  already  has  placed 
advertisements  in  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  where  items  under  its 
control  are  available  for  sale. 

Sales  of  surplus  capital  and 
producer  goods,  real  estate  and 
industrial  properties  including 
plants  are  in  the  charge  of  RFC. 
The  Treasury  will  deal  only  in 
consumer  goods. 

To  date,  both  RFC  and  the 
Treasury  have  relied  on  press 
releases  and  communications  to 
banks  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  to  spread  the  news  of 
materials  going  on  the  market. 
Last  week,  the  office  of  RFC 
Chairman  Jesse  Jones  released 
what  was  described  as  “advance 
listing  of  industrial  plants  and 
plant  sites  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Defense  Plant  Corporation.” 
DPC  is  a  subsidiary  of  RFC. 
The  release  ran  into  153  printed 
pages  listing  plants  and  sites  by 
states  and  sizes  and  giving  gen¬ 
eral  description.  Copies  went  to 
banks  of  chambers  of  commerce 
with  a  notation  that  they  might 
be  found  useful  in  dealing  with 
or  advising  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers. 

The  effect  was  to  cause  some 
local  concern  among  employes 
and  lessees  of  factories  and  Mr. 
Jones  promptly  announced: 
“That  a  war  plant  is  to  be  of¬ 
fered  for  future  lease  or  sale  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  does  not  mean  that 
production  for  war  is  to  be 
stopped  in  that  plant  or  that 
workers  are  to  be  laid  off.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  de¬ 
fense  plant  now  in  war  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  advertised  for 
sale.” 

Many  of  the  factories,  or  ad¬ 
ditions  to  existing  plants  that 
were  built  for  war  production 
purposes,  are  under  leases 
which  give  the  lessee  an  option 
to  purchase.  A  sampling  has 
been  taken  which  indicates  a 
substantial  number  of  the  les¬ 
sees  will  exercise  that  privilege. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that 
even  in  case  of  negotiated  sale 
the  fact  of  availability  will  be 
advertised  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  protect  the  selling 
agencies  against  criticism. 

A  Treasury  spokesman  said 
the  need  of  advertising  is  recog¬ 
nized  but  the  budget  cannot  be 
determined  until  it  is  found 
what  types  of  merchandise,  and 
what  amoimts,  will  be  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  same  factors  control  the 
planning  of  RFC  but  decisions 
probably  must  be  made  there 
before  the  Treasury  enters  large- 
scale  selling. 

The  relatively  limited  amount 
of  copy  placed  up  to  now  by  the 
RFC  has  been  fruitful  of  results. 
In  May,  that  agency  advertised 
the  availability  of  5,400  training 
planes,  using  small  space  in  63 
newspapers  and  offering  the 
craft  “as  is.”  Sales  of  5,200  of 
the  ships  were  promptly  re¬ 
ported. 

In  September  some  copy  was 
placed  in  the  same  papers  advis¬ 
ing  that  information  is  available 
on  plants  that  will  become  avail¬ 
able  after  the  war  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  favorable. 

One  war  plant  has  been  sold, 
after  advertising. 


Files  for  FM 

The  Brockton  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
filed  application  Oct.  23  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  250-watt  unlimited 
time  radio  station  at  Massena. 


Krock  Protests 
"Clear  Sidney" 
Use  by  GOP 

“Clear  everything  with  Sid¬ 
ney,”  the  Republican  campaign 
catchline,  was  not  cleared,  as 
used  by  the  GOP,  with  Arthur 
Krock,  head  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau,  whose 
column  of  July  25  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  record  in  print  of 
the  alleged  direction  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  Democratic 
Chairman  Robert  Hannegan. 

In  his  column  of  Oct.  25. 
prodded  by  PM,  which  has  been 
investigating  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  Mr.  Krock  protested  the 
use  of  it  to  imply  a  general 
Democratic  policy.  The  Times 
columnist,  who  has  publicly 
backed  Gov.  Dewey’s  candidacy, 
declared: 

“Copies  of  the  texts  of  official 
broadcasts  by  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  have  been  sent 
to  this  correspondent  in  which 
the  committee  seeks  to  establish 
that  the  President’s  phrase  ‘Clear 
everything  [or  it]  with  Sidney 
IHillman’]  reported  by  this  cor¬ 
respondent  July  25,  means  that 
the  convention  was  left  in  charge 
of  Sidney  Hillman,  top  man  in 
the  radical  PAC. 

“That  is  an  unwarranted  and 
most  unfair  use  of  the  facts  re¬ 
ported  by  this  correspondent. 
The  words,  as  he  made  amply 
plain,  applied  only  to  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  of  the 
Democrats  at  Chicago,  which  was 
‘cleared’  with  Mr.  Hillman.  The 
committee’s  omnibus  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  transparently  distorted 
and  untrue.” 

The  repudiation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  usage  of  the  phrase  in  cam¬ 
paign  propaganda  followed  ap¬ 
proximately  a  week  of  question¬ 
ing  by  PM  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  which  gave 
Mr.  Krock  as  the  source,  and  of 
Mr.  Krock  himself. 

Replying  to  questions  put  to 


him  by  PM,  Mr.  Krock  said  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  un-named 
sources  of  information  were  ac¬ 
curate. 

When  PM  pursued  with  the 
statement  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  was  using 
his  report  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  create  racial  and  anti-labor 
feelings,  Mr.  Krock  said  he 
would  not  countenance  such  use 
if  it  came  to  his  attention.  The 
newspaper  then  sent  him  copy 
of  radio  spot  advertisements  in 
which  the  Times  story  was  men¬ 
tioned,  the  expression  used,  and 
this  interpretation  given:  “This 
means  everything  in  your  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  cleared  with 
radical  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
communistic  friend,  Earl  Brow¬ 
der.” 

The  following  telegram  was 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Krock  Oct. 
23  to  PM’s  city  editor,  Arnold 
Beichman : 

“I  have  read  the  texts  you 
telegraphed  me  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  they  are  official 
broadcasts  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  If  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  an  accurate  transcrip¬ 
tion  then  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  is  misusing 
and  distorting  the  ‘clear  every¬ 
thing  (it)  with  Sidney’  incident. 

“I  reported  those  words  after 
referring  only  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dential  nomination  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  at  Chicago  and  nothing 
else.  According  to  my  informa¬ 
tion  the  President’s  direction  to 
that  effect  was  confined  to  this 
one  convention  activity,  and  in 
three  separate  articles  I  made 
that  plain.  The  transcription 
you  sent  me  is  an  unwarranted 
and  most  unfair  application  of 
the  facts.” 

■ 

Doily  Elects  Officers 

The  directors  of  the  Geneva 
Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  have 
elected  G.  V.  Williams  president 
and  treasurer,  Eva  N.  Williams 
vice-president,  and  Lawrence  W. 
Gracey  secretary. 


editor 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Forgotten  Consumer— 
The  American  Farmer 

By  Mcoy  Elizabeth  Lasher 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  ask 

yourself,  “Who’s  the  forgotten 
consumer?"  It’s  something  of  a 
jolt  to  learn  the  answer,  discover 
that  he  accounts  for  40%  of  the 
retail  sales  in  America  and  real¬ 
ize  how  few  advertisers  and 
media  actually  give  him  the  at¬ 
tention  he  merits. 

That  answer  was  given  by 
Julian  Snyder,  vice-president 
and  director  of  research  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  when  he 
^ke  recently  before  the  Farm 
Marketing  Group  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  and  said: 
“Masses  of  statistics  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  available  on  the 
Farm  Market,  yet  no  great  con¬ 
sumer  group  is  more  misunder¬ 
stood,  underestimated  and  ne¬ 
glected  by  some  advertisers. 

The  Form  Market 

“For  generations  the  mail  or¬ 
der  houses  have  demonstrated 
that  farmers  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  by  advertising  alone. 
Nevertheless,  before  the  war,  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  spending  only  5% 
of  their  appropriations  to  reach 
the  rural  people  —  consumers 
who  actually  account  for  40% 
of  the  retail  sales  in  America. 

“In  other  words  the  facts  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  advertising 
‘brains’  of  numy  businesses  spend 
95%  of  their  time  thinking  how 
to  win  60%  of  the  market,  and 
accord  the  other  40%  a  mere  5% 
consideration.’’ 

This  farm  population  obvious¬ 
ly  is  one  which  deserves  much 
attention  from  the  researchers. 
It  is  also  one  on  which  newspa¬ 
pers  in  farm  areas  can  capitalize, 
urging  advertisers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  newspaper  fiexibility 
and  make  especially  designed 
appeals  to  the  farmer. 

Being  urban  born  and  bred  we 
know  worse  than  nothing  about 
the  farmer’s  needs  and  interests, 
worse  because  we  now  realize 
we  have  many  misconceptions. 
Yet  according  to  the  Editor  & 
PuBLisHSii  Market  Guide  the 
community  in  which  we  lived  for 
over  15  years  is  an  “Agriculture 
and  Dairying  Center."  Oh,  to 
be  sure,  ^tu^ay  after  SatuMay 
we  saw  the  town  fill  up  with 
farmers  and  their  families  in  to 
do  the  weekly  shopping  but  be¬ 
yond  being  mildly  irritated  be¬ 
cause  the  traffic  jam  was  so  se¬ 
vere,  we  thought  little  about  it. 

This  we  did  know  —  that 
while  the  city’s  population  was 
only  7,650,  the  daily  newspaper’s 
circulation  was  14,343  and  the 
trading  area  46,000.  ’That  means 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  newspaper’s  readers  were 
country  not  city  people  (though 
we  didn’t  think  of  it  that  way 
then)  and  yet  to  the  best  of  our 
memory  we  can’t  recall  having 
.seen  an  advertisement,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  few  .^jpe- 


cific  farm  machinery  insertions, 
slanted  to  the  farm  readers. 

And  why  not?  Well,  probably 
first  because  few  of  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  advertising  in 
that  newspaper  realized  how  dif¬ 
ferent  were  the  farmer’s  needs; 
second  because  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  differences  they, 
not  having  discovered  the  facts 
and  figures  on  the  situation, 
thought  that  the  specific  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  a  change  in 
approach  was  lacking;  and  third 
that  they  were  content  to  let  the 
city  appeal  sell  a.«  much  as  it 
could  to  the  farmer. 

To  be  sure,  the  farmer  has  his 
own  journals,  but  they  must  be 
relatively  general  in  their  appeal 
and  even  in  them,  as  Mr.  Snyder 
pointed  out,  too  many  adver¬ 
tisers  are  prone  to  use  the  same 
ads  they  have  placed  in  publi¬ 
cations  of  less  particularize  cir¬ 
culation. 

In  addition  there  are  many 
products  which  as  such  have  no 
special  farmer  appeal  —  food 
products,  cosmetics  and  clothes, 
to  name  a  few — and  yet  many  of 
them  have  certain  qualities, 
which  if  emphasized,  would 
make  the  items  more  interesting 
to  the  farmer  than  a  general  ad 
could. 

Speciol  Attention 

It  is  for  these  lines  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  the  advertiser  is  likely 
to  rely  on  what  Mr.  Snyder 
terms  the  “slop-over"  circulation 
argument,  saying  “Many  farmers 
read  the  newspaper  anyway  and 
this  approach  will  reach  them 
well  enough.”  Yet  since  these 
are  not  commodities  which  gen¬ 
erally  would  be  advertised  in  a 
farm  journal,  they  need  special 
newspaper  attention. 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Snyder  had  to 
say  further  on  the  subject:  ‘"The 
farmer  is  a  capitalist,  operating 
and  servicing  his  own  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  consumer  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  he  is  isolated  from  the 
constant  panorama  of  store  win¬ 
dows  most  of  the  time. 

“Compared  with  the  city  man, 
he  has  different  problems,  dif¬ 
ferent  working  conditions,  dif¬ 
ferent  worries  and,  to  a  large 
degree,  different  pleasures.  All 
this  a  manufacturer  needs  to 
know  if  he  is  to  present  his 
product  effectively  to  the  farmer. 

“U  you  are  selling  motor  cars 
to  farmers,  it  might  be  worth¬ 
while  to  bear  in  mind  that  60% 
of  the  country  and  rural  roads 
of  America  are  still  unsurfaced. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  can 
still  get  stuck  in  the  mud.  Copy 
that  describes  ’distinguished 
beauty’  and  ’superb  performance’ 
of  a  car  may  appeal  to  the  city 
chap,  but  the  farmer  may  want 
to  know  whether  the  car  will 
stand  up  on  the  kind  of  roads  he 
will  use  it  on.  and  the  kind  oi 
work  he’ll  use  it  for.  An  auto¬ 


mobile  is  part  of  a  farmer  s  pro¬ 
duction  equipment.” 

’This  is  just  one  of  many  dif¬ 
ferences  between  farmer  and 
city-dweller.  To  put  a  few  others 
briefiy :  the  farmer  needs  heavier 
food  and  more  of  it;  he  needs 
clothes  that  permit  ample  free¬ 
dom  of  movement;  his  machin¬ 
ery  requires  entirely  different 
care  from  that  employed  in  a 
city  home  or  in  a  factory;  his 
wife  is  his  “druggist"  and  must 
be  prepared  in  advance  for  a 
multitude  of  emergencies  be¬ 
cause  the  doctor  isn’t  "just 
around  the  corner"  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Snyder,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  bank  deposits  that 
amount  to  $500  or  more  is 
greater  among  farmers  than 
among  urbanites. 

For  persons  who  question  the 
value  of  market  research  and 
doubt  that  it  is  worthwhile  to 
specialize  copy  appeals  the  story 
of  the  misunderstood  farmer  is  a 
good  object  lesson.  For  news¬ 
papers  who  are  making  a  real 
effort  to  help  advertisers  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
space  they  buy,  the  farmer  is  an 
excellent  example  and  a  good 
starting  point. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  design 
special  campaigns  for  the  far¬ 
mer  and  the  factory  worker,  for 
the  business  man  and  the 
teacher,  etc.  But,  wouldn’t  it  be 
worthwhile  for  you  as  a  news¬ 
paper  to  analyze  your  circula¬ 
tion,  determine  the  predominate 
basic  types  of  readers  and  then 
persuade  an  advertiser,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  write  the  story  he  wants 
to  tell  from  the  several  different 
reader  points  of  view? 

Each  ad  would  contain  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  make  a  .sale 
to  any  customer  but  the  em¬ 
phasis  would  be  varied  from  ad 
to  ad,  witli  each  one  aimed  to  at¬ 
tract  a  specific  segment  of  the 
potential  buying  public. 

A  customer  ignored  is  likely 
to  be  a  sale  lost,  and  lost  sales 
have  no  place  in  the  coming 
post-war  economy  when  more 
than  ever  before  prosperity  will 
depend  upon  stepped  up  con¬ 
sumption. 


Cconpaigns  &  Accounts 

IN  A  SPECIAL  campaign  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  over  300  newspapers 
during  November  the  Packard 
Motor  Co.  is  stressing  servicing 
needs  occasioned  by  wartime 
driving.  New  car  production  is 
still  some  time  distant,  ads  re¬ 
mind  motorists,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nation's 
automobile  transportation  now 
depends  upon  protective  care. 
Representing  the  strongest  local 
advertising  schedule  the  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  series  of  four  6(X)- 
liners  will  appear  over  dealers' 
signatures. 

With  211  newspapers  on  sched¬ 
ule,  Kinsey  Distilling  Corp., 
Linfield,  Pa.,  began  last  week  an 
extensive  campaign  on  Kinsey 
Whiskey,  the  “unhurried  whis¬ 
key  for  enjoyment  of  your  un¬ 
hurried  moments.”  Ads  in  800-, 
600-,  and  400-line  sizes  will  run 
for  an  entire  year.  A  magazine 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Ad  Agenqr  Men 

Organize  To 
Support  FDR 

Most  recent  addition  to  the 
various  committees  organized  to 
support  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  campaign  for  reelection  is 
“Advertising  Men  and  Women 
for  Roosevelt,”  established  re¬ 
cently  under  the  leadership  of 
Ted  Patrick,  Compton,  Inc. 

It  purpose  is  two-fold:  to  get 
persons  in  the  industry  to  vote 
for  the  President  and  to  supply 
other  Democratic  campaign 
groups  with  professional  ad¬ 
vertising  assistance  in  reaching 
the  public  with  their  messages. 

“There  has  always  been  a  siz¬ 
able  segment,  in  the  advertising 
business,  of  people  for  Roose¬ 
velt,"  Mr.  Patrick  told  Editor  $ 
Publisher  this  week.  “This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  people 
in  the  creative  end  of  advert 
ing.  Several  of  the  copy  and 
art  departments  I  have  known 
have  been  roughly  as  high  as 
95%  liberal  and  pro-Roosevelt 
So  have  many  of  the  agency 
owners  I  have  known.” 

He  explained  that  in  the  past 
many  of  these  persons  worked 
on  their  own  hook  for  the 
President’s  election,  but  “be¬ 
cause  so  many  advertising 
clients  have  been  so  vehemently 
anti-Roosevelt,”  and  because  “it 
is  an  old  custom  in  advertising 
not  to  kick  a  client  in  the  teeth 
unless  you  have  to,”  there  had 
been,  until  this  year,  no  organ¬ 
ized  effort. 

’"rhis  year,  however,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “when  it  is  so  obvious 
that  the  winning  of  the  war,  and 
more  particularly  the  winning 
of  the  peace,  transcends  all  petty 
considerations  of  advertising,  a 
group  of  advertising  people  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  country 
and  the  world  would  be  better 
off  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
White  House  decided  to  declare 
themselves  openly  and  offer 
their  services  to  whatever 
groups,  committees  or  individ¬ 
uals  were  in  the  market  for 
Roosevelt  promotion  materiaL 

’“ITie  acceptance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  business  has 
been,  to  use  a  modest  phrase¬ 
ology  of  Hollywood,  colossal. 
Many  requests  for  work  have 
already  come  in,  much  work  has 
already  been  done.” 

Among  those  men  who  have 
been  active  in  organizing  the 
committee  are:  Stanley  Moss, 
its  secretary,  and  a  partner  in 
the  Moss  Arnold  agency;  Ed 
Swann,  Dancer,  Fitzgerald  & 
Sample  executive:  Draper  Dan¬ 
iels  and  Allen  Ketchum,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  copywriters;  Ed 
Dexter,  Compton  copywriter; 
Louis  M.  Cotin,  partner  in  Louis 
M.  Cotin  &  Co.;  Bill  Tyler,  Doh¬ 
erty,  Clifford  and  Shenfield 
copywriter;  and  Nat  Benson, 
Batton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  copy¬ 
writer.  M.  L.  Clark,  a  direct 
mail  expert,  is  treasurer. 

■ 

Polls  Consumers 

A  study  has  been  released  by 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Preu 
giving  a  liberal  reader  sampling 
of  six  counties  of  the  state  on 
post-war  consumer  wants. 
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Direclor  of  Advertiaing,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

WHAT  ARE  WE  WAITING  FOR?  .  .  .  We’ve  been  reading  plenty 
about  the  number  of  refrigerators,  radios,  dust  pans  and  mops 
for  which  “G.I."  Joe,  when  he' gets  backs,  is  going  to  plunk  down 
his  pocketful  of  cash.  The  question  now  comes  up — “when  i* 
back?’’  Today,  from  the  Army  alone,  30,000  men  are  returning 
every  month  from  overseas.  Are  your  accounts  going  to  sit 
around  and  let  "G.I.”  do  without  clothing  and  various  other 
needed  things,  until  the  last  man  steps  off  the  gang  plank?  In 
some  cases  it  would  look  like  it! 

Every  G.I.  Joe  who  comes  back  has  a  Jane  who  has  been  here 
all  the  time.  She  has  been  and  still  is  reading  the  papers.  Every 
one  of  these  Janes  is  going  to  have  a  say  so  in  what  Joe  buys 
with  his  dough.  She's  not  waiting  for  him  to  get  back.  She 
knows  pretty  well  what  Joe  wants,  and  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  Joe 
will  do  just  about  what  the  little  Jane  says,  or  will  agree  with 
what  she  has  done. 

Mrs.  Jane  has  the  money  anyway!  Joe  has  been  sending  it 
back  in  cash,  allotments,  bonds.  She’s  not  going  to  cash  her 
bonds,  but  Mrs.  Jane  has  a  purse  full  of  jingling  money  to  spend 
on  things  she  and  Joe  need.  You  say  there’s  nothing  to  buy? 
Probably  limited,  but  there  IS  something  to  sell.  Ever  hear  of 
that  "priority  plan?”  One  or  two  stores  and  some  banks  started 
it.  From  ads  we  scan  it  looks  like  the  stores  in  many  lines  have 
slipped  up.  An  electrical  manufacturer  has  taken  the  ball  and 
gone  for  a  touchdown.  It’s  called — 

«  *  * 

"THE  U  PLAN  FOR  V-DAY!"  .  .  .  originated  by  Universal,  and 
it’s  pulling  in  the  orders.  Newspapers  are  not  doing  much  of 
the  publicizing.  It’s  direct  mail,  but  every  one  of  your  local 
accounts  in  most  lines  can  do  the  same  thing  through  your  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  The  dealer  sends  out  "pre-tested”  letters 
supplied  by  Universal  to  names  on  his  mailing  list.  It’s  a  check 
list  of  things  the  customer  wants  to  buy  when  available.  Manu¬ 
facturer  furnishes  everything  but  the  names  and  the  stamps. 
Mailings  have  been  made  in  23  states  and  results  are  surprising. 

A  Midwest  furniture  dealer  received  423  returns,  better  than 
10%  of  his  mailings;  a  Southern  hardware  dealer  at  a  cost  of 
$15  put  nearly  $10  thousand  worth  of  orders  on  his  books  for 
post-war  delivery;  a  New  England  radio  and  appliance  dealer 
received  $23  thousand  worttC  of  orders. 

As  far  back  as  August  we  told  you  about  banks  in  New  York 
State  starting  it  as  a  “Plan  a  Purchase”  campaign.  Three  hundred 
stores  in  New  York  City  alone  joined  the  similar  Emerson  radio 
plan.  For  household  appliances,  during  the  six  month  post-war 
period,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  $1,215,910,000  u)ill 
be  spent. 

Why  can't  newspapers  promote  this  for  their  accounts  as  suc- 
ce.ssfully  as  direct  mail? 

•  *  « 

THIS  MAY  BE  “FOUL!"  .  .  .  Last  week  (.Neither  Fish  Nor  Fowl, 
E.  &  P.,  Oct.  21,  p.  9i  ...  regarding  the  jumping  of  classifica¬ 
tions.  .selling  the  other  fellow’s  line,  we  pointed  out  instances. 
Some  others  here!  A  hardware  store  in  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  gets 
between  four  and  five  turnovers  a  year  on  a  $100  stock  of  dog 
food.  Another  in  Hancock,  Ill.,  stocks  a  full  line  of  cut  flowers 
and  plants,  running  as  high  as  $60  a  day  in  sales.  This  fellow 
knows  that  one  big  job  of  the  hardware  store  is  to  attract  the 
women. 

Have  you  ever  devised  a  campaign  for  your  hardware  account 
slanted  to  attract  more  women?  The  trade  says  it’s  red  hot! 

*  *  * 

BANKS  AND  SEX  APPEAL!  .  .  .  Most  bank  advertising  could 
use  a  little  “S.  A.”  One  in  Palm  Beach  headed  its  ad  .  .  .  "It's 
O.K.!  It’s  Modern!”  saying  why  not  come  into  the  bank  on  the 
way  to  the  beach  and  wearing  your  bathing  suit?  Illustrated 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

with  a  beautiful  form  sprawled  in  the  sands.  Another  in  Detroit 
has  a  campaign  on  its  "Small  Business  Department”  for  loans. 
This  by  the  way  is  starting  to  sizzle,  what  with  the  “G.I.”  Bill. 
Other  banks  are  advertising  loans  to  vets  under  the  plan  in  the 
.same  bill.  One  in  Cleveland  is  using  cartoon  humor.  If  this  is 
the  trend,  you  can  no  doubt  sell  an  idea  or  so  yourself. 

•  •  « 

NO  LUGGAGE  TODAY!  .  .  .  Probably  not  much  that  's  new,  out 
we  are  still  doing  some  traveling  and  carrying  along  some  kind 
of  dufifle  bag.  Despite  ODT  warnings,  civilian  travel  at  present  i* 
running  as  high  as  25'-'  abore  normal.  Warn  your  travel  bureaus, 
however,  that  this  year  no  refugee  trains  back  home. 

There  is  a  big  backlog  for  luggage  and  evidently  the  retail 
luggage  people  have  not  made  a  very  good  job  of  selling  them¬ 
ing  themselves.  Report  in  Luggage  &  Leather  Goods  by  a  retailer 
from  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  says  every  store  that  has  a  repair  depart¬ 
ment  must  admit  that  75%  of  his  luggage  repair  work  is  on  lug¬ 
gage  that  the  customer  luu  borrowed  from  a  friend.  This  fact 
might  break  your  account  loose  if  he  has  anything  at  all  to  sell 
*  *  * 

NOVEMBER  COMING  UP!  .  .  .  The  NRDGA  Calendar  says 
November  produces  9.8%  of  the  average  store’s  annual  sales. 
Ranks  second  among  all  months.  Toys  lead  with  19.7%  of  their 
own  annual  sales,  furs  next  with  14.8%.  Next  in  order:  books, 
.stationery,  women’s  and  children’s  gloves,  negligees  and  robes, 
umbrellas,  pictures,  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches,  lamps  and 
shades,  handkerchiefs,  needlework  and  infants’  wear. 

Watch  these:  Art  Week.  1st  to  7th;  Education  Week.  5th  to  11th; 
Christmas  Seals  start  27th;  and  Thanksgiving.  41  states  on  the 
23rd,  the  others  on  the  30th. 

*  «  « 

OWI  WANTS  THESE  .  .  .  and  newspapers  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
mote.  First,  that  we  still  have  a  job  to  do  with  Japan  and 
second,  assistance  in  the  adjustment  of  civilians  and  servicemen 
to  post-war  situations.  This  latter  is  now  being  played  promi¬ 
nently  by  many  large  advertisers.  There’s  a  lot  your  advertisers 
can  do  along  this  line. 

«  «  * 

THANKS  FOR  THE  CARD!  .  .  .  Department  Store  Economist 
reports  one  of  the  niftiest  pieces  of  promotion  in  some  time. 
Los  Angeles  store  runs  an  advertisement  headed  .  .  .  “Glad  You’re 
Feeling  Better!”  Sales  message  is  promotion  of  items  wanted  and 
needed  by  convalescents  .  .  .  bed  jackets,  slippers,  blankets, 
mattress  covers,  wash  cloths,  towels,  bedspreads,  etc. 

•  •  * 

DELIVERY  TROUBLES!  .  .  .  This  could  be  the  theme  for  a  serie.s 
of  promotional  advertisements.  National  Furniture  Review 
says  the  causes  of  furniture  store  delivery  troubles  are:  25-30'’! 
of  customers  are  not  at  home  the  first  time,  and  5%  not  at  home 
the  second  and  third  time;  10  to  15%,  wrong  merchandise  deliv¬ 
ered;  5%,  cancellations  on  delivery;  and  2  to  5%,  wrong  address 
*  •  * 

THIS  WINS  A  FUR-LINED  BATHING  SUIT!  .  .  .  The  complete 
unit  for  home  washing,  drying  and  ironing  clothes  is  coming! 
A  survey  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  reports  that  24'! 
of  the  families  using  the  laundry  are  dissatisfied  with  present 
service.  It’s  been  our  contention  that  the  laundry  and  the  drj' 
cleaner,  even  though  they  can’t  handle  additional  business,  should 
explain  their  troubles  through  newspaper  ads. 

But  Business  Week  gives  this  explanation:  “Since  most  laun¬ 
dries  hesitate  nowadays  to  use  advertising  space  or  time  for  fear 
it  may  be  misinterpreted  as  a  bid  for  new  business,  explanation 
of  the  shortcomings  in  laundry  service  is  being  made  mostly 
through  bundle  inserts  and  direct  mail.” 

In  other  words,  when  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  your  bundle 
back,  they  tell  you  why  I  can’t  get  mine.  That  does  me  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  good.  If  that’s  the  general  laundry  attitude  toward 
promoting  good  will,  then  in  post-war  they  ought  to  flop  around 
in  their  own  suds!  You  probably  can  remedy  this  in  your  locality 
*  *  • 

FOOD  STAMPS!  .  .  .  Remember  that  food  stamp  plan  for  grocer. % 
stores — the  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  families  of  low- 
income  groups?  Now  reports  say  that  as  part  of  the  post-war 
agricultural  policy  this  plan  will  most  certainly  come  back. 
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Gannett  Dailies 
Adopt  Manual 
For  Ad  Stoiis 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2ti — The 
Gannett  Newspapers  have 
adopted  for  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  a  manual,  "Selling 
Retail  Advertising,"  compiled  by 
the  advertising  departments  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News. 

The  manual  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  to  have  been  developed, 
so  far  as  is  known,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  inquiries  from 
newspapers  not  affiliated  with 
the  group. 

Designed  primarily  as  a  train¬ 
ing  manual  for  junior  salesmen 
it  is  being  used  as  a  part  of  a 
refresher  course  for  older  sales¬ 
men  as  well.  It  will  be  usckI 
also,  according  to  plans  of  the 
group,  as  a  refresher  for  service¬ 
men  returning  to  their  Jobs  in 
the  advertising  field. 

Appeal  to  Eye 

Keynote  of  the  manual  is  sim¬ 
plicity  and  visual  presentation. 
A.  J.  McDonald,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  said  its  great¬ 
est  value  “probably  lies  in  its 
fact-facing  reappraisal  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  space 
salesman  who  is  earnestly  striv¬ 
ing  to  do  a  sound  job  for  his 
paper  and  his  client." 

The  book  is  in  loose-leaf  style. 
Future  need  is  seen  for  possible 
chapters  on  color  printing  and 
the  continuing  study  of  newspa¬ 
per  reading  habits.  In  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  it  contains  chapters 
as  follows: 

“The  Space  Salesman”  ex¬ 
plains  the  job  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  points  out  the  two 
courses  open  to  a  salesman,  or¬ 
der  taking  and  creative  selling. 

"The  Newspaper  as  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium”  projects  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  newspapers  in 
wartime  and  demonstrates  the 
intimate  contact  between  the 
reader  and  the  paper. 

“Retail  Space  Selling  Proce¬ 
dure”  explains  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  salesmen  doing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  job,  states  fundamental 
“musts”  and  shows  how  to  build 
a  sales  presentation. 

“The  Space  Salesman's  Show¬ 
case.”  shows  the  importance  of 
the  kitbook. 

The  fifth  chapter  gives  specific 
retail  advertising  success  stories. 

“30  Timely  Tips”  is  a  listing 
of  the  commandments  of  the 
space  salesman  with  “Don’t 
Promise  Position”  leading  all  the 
rest. 

“Learn  to  Think”  advises 
where  the  salesman  should  look 
for  copy  ideas  and  sales  leads 
and  how  to  use  them. 

The  step  by  step  making  of 
an  ad  is  shown  in  a  chapter 
which  traces  the  course  of  an 
advertisement  from  the  scrawled 
idea  of  a  small  merchant  to  the 
tear  sheet.  It  also  contains  sev¬ 
eral  pages  showing  type  faces. 

The  work  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  takes  a  separate 
chapter  with  an  explanation  of 
the  importance  of  circulation  in 
space-selling  procedure. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  suggested  reading  and 
policies  of  the  Gannett  group. 
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FDR  Breaks  News 

WASHINGTON.  Oct.  25— The 
communique  system  by 
which  important  military  hap¬ 
penings  are  made  public  was 
swept  aside  this  evening  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he 
summoned  reporters  to  his  of¬ 
fice  to  tell  them  of  the  rout  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  great 
naval  encounter  in  the  Pacific. 
Only  half  a  dozen  writers  were 
in  the  White  House  press 
room  when  the  invitation  to 
visit  the  President's  office  was 
received. 


PM  Claims  Beat 
On  Spanish  Revolt 

A  world  beat  on  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  border  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  Maquis  was  claimed  by 
PM  this  week  for  its  correspon¬ 
dent.  Alexander  H.  Uhl,  PM  for¬ 
eign  editor.  His  story  from  St. 
Gaudens,  France,  Oct.  23  _  told 
how  the  Maquis  claimed  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  border  town  of 
Les  and  most  of  the  Val  d’Aran. 

The  entire  Spanish  border 
has  been  closed  by  orders  of  the 
deGaulle  government  and  it  was 
hard  to  confirm  the  Maquis 
claims,  he  said,  but  the  Spanish 
republican  flag  could  be  seen 
floating  from  a  hillside  on  the 
Spanish  side  “and  you  could  see 
where  a  large  portrait  of  Franco, 
placed  there  by  the  Spanish 
regime  for  the  ^iflcation  of  all 
who  cross  the  border,  had  been 
torn  down  leaving  only  the 
skeleton  framework.” 

Mr.  Uhl  was  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  and  one  of  his  ambi¬ 
tions  since  has  been  to  write  the 
story,  whenever  it  occurred,  of 
the  Spanish  people's  revolt 
against  Franco. 

B 

W.  J.  Smith,  Waukegan 
Publisher,  Dies 

William  J.  Smith,  67,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1938  as  publisher  of  the 
Waukegan .  ( Ill. )  Sun,  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
died  Oct.  20  at  his  home  in  Wau¬ 
kegan.  From  1906  to  1911  be¬ 
fore  acquiring  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Smith  publish^  and  own^  the 
Waukegan  Gazette.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association. 

Three  months  after  leaving 
high  school  Mr.  Smith  had  joined 
the  Waukegan  Sun  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  at  $5  a  week,  became  city 
editor  and  later  with  his  brother, 
Frank,  purchased  the  Gazette. 

■ 

J.  T.  Sullivan  Cited 

James  T.  Sullivan,  Boston 
Globe  automotive  editor  who  has 
written  motor  car  news  more 
than  40  years,  was  one  of  five 
men  honored  recently  with  cita¬ 
tions  from  Automotive  Old 
Timers,  Inc.,  at  its  fifth  annual 
noting  in  New  York.  He  was 
cited  as  “dean  of  automobile 
editors  in  the  United  States.” 


Sell  All  Press, 
Auer  Tells 
NENA  Bureau 

Advertisers  must  be  sold  not 
on  one  but  on  all  new.spapers. 
George  J.  Auer,  sales  manager 
of  Paul  Block  and  Associates. 
New  York,  told  the  more  than 
75  members  who  attended  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Oct.  23  in  Boston. 

Stating  that  he  believed  much 
of  the  advertising  .sales  effort 
between  1927  and  1943  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  adequate  cooperation,  he 
described  the  plan  for  an  en¬ 
larged  National  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  department. 

H.  H.  Hoffman.  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  and 
Elmer  Hubbell.  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  were  elected  to 
the  administrative  board  of  the 
Bureau  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  Prescott  Low.  publisher  of 
the  Quincy  ( Mass. )  Patriot- 
Ledger,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  administrative  board. 

The  similarity  between  news¬ 
papers  and  motion  pictures  and 
their  common  problem  of  free¬ 
dom  were  pointed  out  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Golden,  Hollywood  film 
producer  and  head  of  Edward 
A.  Golden  Productions,  Inc.,  who 
decried  the  term  “censor”  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Hays  office,  stating 
that  the  Hays  code  was  merely  a 
public  relations  code  by  which 
the  movies  avoided  offense  by 
condemning  in  advance  mate¬ 
rials  which  would  offend  the 
same  standards  of  morals  and 
decency  to  which  the  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  service. 

■ 

Ruxnely  Enters  Plea 
Of  Not  Guilty 

Washington,  Oct.  23 — Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Rumely,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Committee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  has  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the 
charge  that  he  unlawfully  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Campaign  Ex¬ 
penditures  financial  data  con¬ 
sidered  by  that  group  essential 
to  its  work. 

Dr.  Rumely  offered  to  provide 
totals  but  not  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  who  contributed 
$100  or  more  to  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  committee,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1937  by  Publisher 
Frank  E.  Gannett  and  others. 
He  is  charged  with  contempt 
and  will  go  to  trial  in  November. 

Copies  of  a  letter  in  which 
Rumely  accused  Rep.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  Expenditures  Committee, 
of  “projecting  a  totally  false  and 
damaging  picture  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  operations”  were 
distributed  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“I  am  not  charging  that  you 
wilfully  brought  this  about,” 
says  Rumely’s  letter,  “but  I  am 
trying  to  show  you  how  far- 
reaching  and  damaging  is  the 
use  of  your  chairmanship  for 
constant  talking  to  the  press  be¬ 
fore  you  yourself  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  committee  have 


had  time  even  to  read,  much 
less  digest  the  record  being 
made.  .  .  .  This  is  why  we  say 
that  such  proceedings  as  you  are 
carrying  on  are  a  violation  o( 
our  constitutional  rights  and  a 
type  of  proceeding  that  must  be 
stopped,  by  Congress  itself  or 
by  an  aroused  public.” 

■ 

Storm-hit  Paper  Sets 
Type  by  Lawnmower 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  believes  it  is  the 
only  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
ever  to  have  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  lawnmower. 

•  With  all  electric  power  off  as 
a  result  of  last  week’s  hurricane, 
it  went  to  press  with  a  hand- 
operated  proof  press  at  noon, 
Oct.  19,  with  one  paper,  a  “Hur¬ 
ricane  Edition”  set  in  12-point 
type,  five  columns  wide.  TTie 
type  was  set  on  one  Intertype 
which  had  a  gas-heated  pot. 

Editor  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
at  the  time  the  hurricane  was 
passing  over  Havana,  about  500 
miles  south  of  Daytona  Beach, 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  providing 
emergency  power  for  the  gas- 
heated  Intertype  by  taking  the 
motor  from  his  wife’s  gasoline- 
powered  lawnmower.  He  brought 
the  machine  to  the  plant  and 
the  composing  room  rigged  it 
with  a  belt. 

The  type  for  the  hurricane 
edition  was  set  in  duplicate  and 
put  in  special  parallel  forms  so 
the  proof  press  could  produce 
two  copies  of  the  edition  at  a 
time.  'The  press  speed,  with  one 
man  hand-inking  the  forms,  an¬ 
other  turning  the  crank,  and 
two  feeding  pre-cut  pieces  of 
paper,  was  350  copies  an  houi. 

Since  radio  stations  had 
ceased  operation  in  the  storm 
area,  the  hurricane  edition  was 
the  oniy  means  by  which  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  residents  learned  the 
details  of  the  storm. 

Sydney  Strike  Ends 

The  Sydney,  Australia,  news¬ 
paper  strike,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Australia’s  history,  ended  in 
victory  for  the  printers’  union 
this  week  when  the  publishers 
of  Sydney’s  four  dailies  promised 
not  to  oppose  granting  of  the 
union’s  demand  for  a  40-hour 
week  and  four  week  vacation 
by  the  State  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion.  Back  on  the  job  also  were 
Australian  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  newsmen  who  refused  to 
work  on  a  “strike-breaking” 
composite  of  the  four  papers  but 
instead  printed  one  of  their  own. 
the  News,  which  reportedly  di¬ 
vided  a  profit  with  the  unions. 
■ 

Warren  Moscow  Ill 

Warren  Moscow,  New  York 
Times  political  correspondent, 
who  was  taken  ill  several  days 
ago,  is  in  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Albany.  Alexander  Feinberg  of 
the  Times’  New  York  staff  has 
been  pinch-hitting  for  him  on 
the  Dewey  campaign. 

a 

lap  Papers  Cut 

As  war  news  becomes  worse 
for  their  home  folks,  Japanese 
newspapers  are  being  cut  to  two 
pages  a  day  after  Nov.  1.  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Dome!  agency  broadcast. 
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Y ersonality^^  ^ ^ 

THAT  IS  REMmBERED 


editorials,  news  stories,  pictures  and  sparkling 
features,  these  personalities  make  this  news¬ 
paper  a  living  and  remembered  force  of  reader 
influence  throughout  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket. 


;ITHER 


a  man  s  nor  a  newspaper  s  per- 
^  sonality  needs  to  be  volcanic  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  personality  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  for  instance,  is  not  flamboyant  or  sensa¬ 
tional  .  .  .  but  it  has  an  individual  flavor  and 
distinction  all  its  own. 


Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so 
many  potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your 
service,  and  at  so  little  cost  in  this  thriving  mar¬ 
ket,  consisting  of  (1)  Greater  Cleveland,  and 
(2)  the  26  adjacent  counties.  Here  is  the  only 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  single 
one  of  the  *143  cities  and  towns  that  make  up 
the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 

•  Ak.ron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


The  personalities  who  lend  this  flavor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  are  in  themselves  diversified  in  their 
opinions  and  philosophy.  They  include  some 
of  the  foremost  news  writers  and  columnists  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  outstanding  members  of  our 
own  staff.  As  such,  they  present  a  sound  variety 
of  viewpoints.  Combined  with  Plain  Dealer 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Binder  Resigns 
As  ChL  News 
Foreign  Editor 

Go«s  to  Minnoopolis  Stcv- 

JoumoL’  Mowrer  Takes 
Over  Bmder  Duties 

Chicago,  Oct  23 — ^Ftnt  break 
in  the  executive  ranks  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newt,  following 
the  acquiring  of 
control  last 
week  by  the 
new  publisher. 

John  S.  Knight, 
was  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Car- 
roll  Binder,  for¬ 
eign  editor  and 
director  of  the 
Daily  News 
Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice.  sir.  Binder 
will  become 
editor  of  the 
editorial  page 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal, 
effective  Dec.  1. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  announced  he 
would  assume  the  additional 
duties  of  foreign  editor  after 
Mr.  Binder  leaves  the  post  he 
has  held  since  1936. 

"It  is  a  step  long  and  care¬ 
fully  weighed  and  delayed,” 
said  Mr.  Binder  in  commenting 
on  his  resignation  from  the 
Daily  News,  “only  because  be¬ 
fore  leaving  my  colleagues  in 
the  foreign  service  and  the 
more  than  80  clients  with  whom 
I  have  had  such  bai^y  relation¬ 
ships,  I  wished  to  see  the  Daily 
News  in  the  good  hands  of  its 
new  publisher.” 

Joined  Newa  in  *22 

In  assiuning  his  new  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Star-Journal 
editorial  page,  Mr.  Binder 
brings  a  wealth  of  experience 
gained  as  a  reporter,  foreign 
correspondent  and  editorial 
writer,  orior  to  his  directing 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  during  the  difBcult  pre¬ 
war  and  wartime  years. 

Born  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  20,  1896,  of  Quaker  parent¬ 
age,  Mr.  Binder  received  his 
education  at  York  Academy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Harvard  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1916.  After  doing  graduate 
work,  he  began  as  a  reporter 
and  telegraph  editor  of  mid- 
western  newspapers. 

He  Joined  the  Daily  News 
staff  as  a  reporter  specializing 
in  sociological,  industrial  and 
political  problems  in  1922.  He 
later  became  a  member  of  the 
Daily  News  foreign  staff,  serv¬ 
ing  as  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Rome  and  London.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  1931,  when  the  late 
Col.  Frank  Knox  became  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Binder  succeeded  Hal 
O’Flaherty  as  Daily  News  for¬ 
eign  editor  in  1936  when  the 
latter  was  named  managing 
editor  to  succeed  the  late  Henry 
Justin  Smith.  Mr.  Binder  cov¬ 
ered  the  1940  Havana  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  Republics 
and  with  the  outbreak  of  World 


War  n,  he  directed  the  en¬ 
larged  Daily  News  foreign  staff. 

M  also  found  time  to  visit 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
1941  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  1942.  He  has  written  a 
weekly  column  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Daily  News  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Binder  served  with  the  Quaker 
unit  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  aiding  French  refugees. 

■ 

Copt  Drake  Out 
As  Pacific  PRO; 
To  Advise  OWI 

Washington,  Oct.  24  —  Capt. 
William  Waldo  Drake,  formerly 
chief  of  Naval  public  relations 
In  the  Pacific  &eater  of  war, 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
OflSce  of  War  Information  and 
installed  as  a  deputy  director  to 
advise  on  matters  related  to  the 
war  with  Japan. 

Capt  Drake  is  a  former  West 
Coast  newspaperman  and  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  As  a  ship  reporter  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  he  gained  acquaintance 
with  Japanese  ships,  shipping, 
and  methods  and  when  war  was 
declared  he  was  called  to  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  staff.  He  is  one  of  few 
active  newspaper  men  who  have 
gained  the  rank  of  captain  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

In  a  “Hot  Spot" 

Since  the  U.  S.  fieet  began  its 
march  back,  he  has  b^n  in 
charge  of  public  relations  in  the 
office  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Pacific  theater — an  as¬ 
signment  described  by  one  of  his 
superiors  as  "a  hot  spot.”  As 
a  “four  -  striper”  outranking 
many  career  Navy  men  but  still 
regarded  by  them  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  he  had  difficulty  in¬ 
stalling  newspaper  method  in 
the  handling  of  copy  clearance; 
as  a  Naval  officer  he  was  bound 
by  regulations  which  some  cor¬ 
respondents,  likewise  regarding 
him  first  as  a  newspaper  man, 
thought  he  should  have  softened. 

Capt.  Leland  P.  Lovatte,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Navy  Department  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  was  at  Pearl 
Harbor  when  the  Japs  struck. 
He  was  largely  responsible  later 
for  Drake's  advancement  in 
rank  and  assignment. 

When  Capt.  Robert  Berry  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lovette  as  chief  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Berry  went  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  review  operations. 
Upon  his  return,  he  said  he 
found  no  serious  complaint. 
He  praised  Drake’s  work  and 
said  the  PRO’S  methods  were 
being  made  standard  for  Navy 
press  wherever  practicable. 
Several  months  ago,  the  present 
chief  of  public  relations  in  the 
Navy  Department,  Rear  Adm. 
A.  S.  Merrill,  toured  the  Pacific 
area  at  the  suggestion  of  Secre¬ 
tary  James  Forrestal.  George 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  diief  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  of  OWI  and  long¬ 
time  friend  of  the  admiral,  went 
along.  They  conferred  with 
Capt  Drake  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  upon  their  return  each  said 


Binder 


the  conversations  with  him  were 
not  fulfillment  of  a  principal 
purpose  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  Healy  said  today  that 
Capt  Drake's  Naval  status  will 
be  unchanged  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion.  The  need  has  arisen  for 
expert  advice  on  Pacific  ques¬ 
tions,  he  explained,  and  Drake 
was  chosen  because  he  had 
“been  in  on  every  strike”  except 
Tarawa  and  therefore  was  re¬ 
garded  a  logical  choice. 
m 

Supplies  Penicillin 

A  truck  from  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Frets  was  used  last 
week  to  rush  a  supply  of  life¬ 
saving  penicillin  to  an  ailing 
patient  some  distance  from  that 
Western  Ontario  city  after  doc¬ 
tors  were  unable  to  acquire 
other  means. 


Second  Class  Mail 
On  Congress  Docket 

Washington,  Oct.  23  — 
examination  of  second  claa 
mailing  privileges,  under  which 
newsp^ers  and  numerous  otto 
periodicals  move,  is  contem¬ 
plated  when  Congress  returns  to 
Washington  and  a  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  0^ 
fices  and  Post  Roads  submitted. 

The  committee  has  taken  the 
position  that  "much  water  hai 
fiowed  under  the  dam”  since  the 
national  policy  on  second-clast 
mailings  was  established. 

The  present  position  appears 
to  be  that  bona  fide  newspapers 
should  be  continued  as  second 
class  matter  but  that  periofficalt 
not  carrying  “intelligence  of  a 
general  nature”  should  be 
reclassified. 


85% 


WORCESTER 

HOUSEWIVES 


Prefer  Advertised  Brands 

Acco^uU*tt^  ta  ^act  ^ieuLe^  AiAociuiedf  Omc. 


Fact  Finders  Associates,  Inc.  discovered  this  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  advertised  brands  in  a  survey  just  published,  "The 
Post  War  Buying  Plans  of  Families  in  the  Worcester  Area," 
made  for  the  Telegram-Gazette.  And  in  every  20th  family 
in  the  entire  Worcester  area,  as  covered  by  the  survey, 
48.6%  named  newspaper  advertising  their  first  choice 
over  aU  other  media,  as  most  helpful  in  planning  their 
buying.  These  are  but  two  of  scores  of  facts  now  available 
about  the  Worcester  Market.  Have  them  all  in  your 
possession.  Ask  for  a  copy  —  today. 

Blonkat  coverage  of  thli  market  U  ovaitoble  with  the  Telegram- 
Gazette's  circvlation:  over  130J)00  Doily,  over  80,000  Sunday- 
City  Zone  Populotioni  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zonesi 
440770. 


t4TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Geohoe  F.  Booth  ha,iisnc>,- 
PAUL  BL0CK3.>j  ASSOCIATES. national  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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aim  rnKscx 

^vt  ‘waxiAMs,  tAvrooNSi*  « 

- ,  "' jccm^tW’iosroH:  mtoai  ,sl  ,  Max 


'I  want  to  trnat  the  newspaper  I 
read,  so  I  read  The  Son.  I  faieUeve  it 


to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  I  have 
conhdence  tlut  every  effort  humanly 
possible  within  the  limits  of  time  and 


conditions  has  been  made  to  give 
me  a  faithful  account  of  impor¬ 
tant  happenings  here  and  abroad.'' 


LI  ROY  A.  VAN  ROMiL.  PrMidant 


National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 


No.  38  of  a  jtries  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  Yorl(_  Sun  among  respontiUe  people. 


“My  evening  wouldn't  be  complete 
without  The  Sun.  It's  a  good  family 
paper,  too  —  my  wife  likes  the 
woman’s  page  and  the  ads  and  my 
children  are  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  helps  them  with  th<^ 
school  work.  Tm  particularly  fond 
of  the  Friday  art  page  and  read 
every  bit  of  It.” 

ALIERT  EHLERS.  JR-  Prasidant 
Albart  Ehlart,  Inc. 


grocerj 

EXECin»'>t* 


The  Sun  is  highly  complimenfed  by  the 
applause  of  these  key  men  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  field.  Their  confidence  in  The 
Sun's  reporting  and  news  coverage, 
their  interest  in  The  Sun's  editorials 
and  features,  and  their  recognition  of 
The  Sun  as  a  family  paper  is  high 
praise  indeed.  It  spotlights  The  Sun's 
acceptance  by  substantial  New  York¬ 
ers  and  emphasizes  the  report  of  the 
L  M.  Clark  organization  whose  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  ''one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“There’s  one  word  which  describes 
The  Sun — it’s  ‘authentic.’  It’s  de^ 
nitely  my  evening  paper.  The  edi¬ 
torials  and  finandaJ  pages  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  Lawrence  and  Sokolsky  are 
very  good— so  is  Philips,  but  the 
sports  page  is  my  favorite,  (^rant- 
land  Rice  is  tops.” 

R.  C.  ONLANDT,  Prsfident 
Grocery  Store  Products  Seles  Co.,  Inc. 


“I’ve  been  a  Sun  admirer  ever  since 
I  was  old  enough  to  read  and  so  has 
ray  son — the  day  wouldn’t  be  com¬ 
plete  without  it.  The  Sun  has  every¬ 
thing  one  can  expect  from  a  news¬ 
paper.  Your  newa  reporting  is  good, 
your  editorials  are  honest,  and  your 
financial  page  is  perfect.” 

SAMUEL  SLOTKIN,  Preddent 
Hygrede  Food  Products  Corp. 


“I  like  The  Sun  for  its  quality — 
the  quality  of  its  news  presentation, 
its  straightforward  editorials,  its 
columnists  and  its  general  setup. 
It’s  easy  and  interesnng  for  me  to 
read,  from  the  ‘Dave  Boone*  column 
on  the  first  page  to  Today’s  Cal¬ 
endar’  on  the  last  page.” 

OLLIE  SSEGELKEN.  DWWon  Saiss 
DIroctor,  CaiifomU  Packing  Corporation 


John  Knight  50, 
Busy  in  New 
Chicago  Duties 

ifis  'Notebook'  Column 

Stirs  Reoders  .  .  .  News 
Officers  Elected 

Chicago,  Oct.  26 — John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  new  pub- 
1  i  8  h  e  r  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  observed 
his  50th  birth¬ 
day  here  today 
along  with  his 
busy  routine  ot 
"digging  in"  as 
bead  of  the 
property  which 
he  acquired  last 
week  through 
purchasing  con¬ 
trol  from  the 
estate  of  Col. 

Frank  Knox. 

Having  expressed  himself 
quite  fully  on  the  post-war  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspapers  in  his  re¬ 
cent  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (E.  &  P.,  Sept.  16,  p.  9),  Mr. 
Knight  saw  no  point  in  going 
into  any  further  detail  on  his 
publishing  philosophy.  He  felt 
it  was  too  soon  to  make  any 
specific  comments  on  his  plans 
for  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Knight  has  already  made 
a  few  changes  in  the  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  of  the 
paper,  largely  through  more 
leading  between  lines,  and  “The 
Publi^er’s  Notebook"  made  its 
Initial  bow  to  Daily  News 
readers  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
Knight's  “Notebook”  also  ap¬ 
pears  weekly  in  his  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal  and  Miami  Herald. 


you  thought  it  was  just  too,  too 
divine. 

“I’m  afraid  it  made  me  retch.” 

At  a  meeting  of  Daily  News 
directors,  Oct.  24,  Mr.  Knight 
was  elected  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  succeeding  Laird  Bell.  Daily 
News  director  and  executor  of 
the  Knox  estate,  who  became 
president  after  the  death  of  Col. 
Knox  last  April. 

John  H.  Barry,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
was  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  James  L. 
Knight,  brother  of  John  and 
vice-president  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  vice-president:  Lynn  E. 
Aldrich,  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  C.  Blake  McDowell.  Knight 
attorney,  secretary;  E.  P.  Barnes, 
controller  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer;  John  F.  O'Keefe,  business 
manager  and  assistant  secretary; 
and  A.  E.  Hall,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  secretary. 

The  same  group  of  executives 
was  elected  to  head  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Printing  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Daily  News  building, 
a 

Guild  Prints  Roosevelt 
Compcdgn  Literature 

Distribution  of  1,000,000  copies 
of  "The  Histoi^  of  a  Nation  at 
War,”  a  campaign  document  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
for  the  Independent  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Roose¬ 
velt.  began  this  week. 

The  16-page  10  x  14  newsprint 
publication,  bearing  a  full-page 
portrait  of  President  Roosevelt 
on  its  cover  and  containing  pic¬ 
tures  and  data  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  primarily  in  the  crucial 
states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York,  the  New 
York  Guild  paper  said. 

Distribution  will  be  directed 
by  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Kniaht 


Pro  oad  Coo 

The  “Notebook”  innovation 
brought  a  number  of  favorable 
comments  from  Daily  News 
readers  which  were  carried  on 
Tuesday,  balanced  off  with  a 
batch  of  additional  comments  on 
Wednesday,  some  of  which  were 
not  so  favorable. 

Mr.  Knight  struck  a  contro¬ 
versial  note  in  his  pointed  com¬ 
ment  concerning  Elsa  Maxwell’s 
recent  Hollywood  party.  Mr. 
Knight  said:  “My  stomach 
turned  over  several  times  when 
I  picked  up  a  recent  issue  of 
Life  Magazine  and  found  five 
pages  of  pictures  and  text  about 
the  Hollywood  shindig  that  Elsa 
had  put  on  to  celebrate  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  France. 

“It  was  called  a  ‘Victory  party' 
and  130  of  Hollywood’s  pam¬ 
pered  film  aristocracy  gathered 
together  in  all  their  glad  rags 
to  ‘celebrate’  at  the  very  moment 
when  thousands  of  American 
boys  were  being  killed  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  Elsa  and  the 
rest  of  us  dangerless  patriots  on 
the  home  front” 

After  describing  the  food, 
champagne,  clothes  and  “enter¬ 
tainment  opulent”  Mr.  Knight 
concluded  quite  bluntly: 

“Yes,  Elsa,  it  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  party.  I  am  sure 


Upton  Close  Columnist 

In  print  also  now,  Upton 
Close,  radio  commentator,  has 
started  a  regular  daily  column 
in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  with  subjects  ranging  from 
Siberian  Air  Bases  to  the  Fourth 
Term. _ _ 

Newspaper 
Promotion  Manager 

Metropolitan  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  working  execu¬ 
tive  to  direct  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  have  entire  charge  of 
Advertising,  Circulation  and  Edi¬ 
torial  promotion  and  supervise 
staff  of  copywriters,  artists  and 
statistician.  Only  a  man  who  can 
CREATE  sound  promotion  ideas 
and  expedite  their  production  will 
qualify.  Thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  statistical  procedure  and 
market  analysis  PLUS  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  convert  facts  into  space- 
selling  promotion  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Write  in  full  confidence 
to  Box  1414,  Editor  8c  Publisher. 


Free  News  After 
Peace  Problem, 
Writes  Boillie 

As  the  war  enters  its  closing 
phases  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the 
peace  is  at  hand — “the  problem 
of  unrestricted  flow  of  news 
throughout  the  world,”  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  asserts  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  magazine  Free 
World 

Mr.  Baillie,  now  in  London 
talking  with  leaders  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  European  governments 
on  principles  of  news  freedom, 
declares  in  his  article  that  equal 
access  to  news  at  its  source  in 
ail  countries,  equal  transmission 
rates  and  no  peacetime  censor¬ 
ship  can  be  arranged  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity. 

“As  I  see  it.”  writes  Mr. 


Baillie,  “this  freedom  to  com-  ' 
pete  in  gathering  news  every¬ 
where  and  freedom  to  compete 
in  distributing  that  news  to  all 
who  want  it,  necessitates  four 
basic  conditions: 

“1.  News  sources,  particularly 
official  sources,  competitively 
open  to  all. 

“2.  Transmission  facilities 
competitively  available  to  all. 

“3.  A  minimum  of  official  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  flow  of  news  itself. 

“4.  All  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  have  access  to 
all  possible  sources  of  news.” 

B 

Liie  NNPA  Membership 

George  Benneyan,  research 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  who 
founded  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  was 
elected  to  the  “first  and  only” 
life  membership  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  14th  anniversary 
of  its  founding. 


BACKGROUND  THAT  COUNTS 


There’s  a  new  market  atmosphere  in  the  making  .  .  .  one  that 
asks  the  question:  “Yes  .  .  .  you  have  Industries,  but  what'll 
happen  when  the  War  ends?” 

Then  .  .  .  “Are  you  a  residential  area?  Do  your  people  LIVE 
there,  work  there  .  .  .  and  are  they  assured  of  PERMANENT 
economic  security?” 

RIGHT!  Such  questions  SHOULD  be  asked. 

Well  .  .  .  here  are  the  answers  as  to  the  major  Elizabeth  Market. 
But  even  before  emphasizing  oiu  300  diversified  Industries,  we 
want  to  stress  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  area  of  high  type  resi¬ 
dential  towns.  Community  after  community  filled  with  stay- 
put  people  who  are  proud  of  their  homes. 

All  this  counts  up  to  payroll  and  income-producing  security 
for  YEARS  TO  COME.  Bank  deposits  .  .  .  over  $114,848,000. 
This  total  is  for  eight  banks  In  the  City  of  Elizabeth.  There 
are  13  other  banks  In  adjacent  friendly  towns. 

What's  BACK  OF  THE  HOME?  You  have  a  right  to  ask.  And 
we’ve  given  you  the  answer.  Practically  no  plant  diversion 
necessary.  Rarln’  to  go  on  Civilian  goods. 


IHatlg  Janrttol 


ELIZABETH  (F),  NEW  JERSEY 
SpMiW  Rmtn-tmtntmtivm—WARD-GRIFFlTH  CO..  INC. 
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itticning  ^tar* 

WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


Of  '^ASlfi^ 


Even  in  voteless  Washington  it’s  tlie  people 
you  want  to  woo  with  advertising.  This  year 
and  every  year — election  or  no. 

Of  course,  the  people  in  Washington  are 
made  up  of  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
nationally  influential  policy  makers  than  in 
other  cities,  but  that’s  what  you’d  expect  of 
the  wartime  capital  of  the  world.  That’s  just 
one  of  the  important  plus  values  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Washington. 

But  it’s  the  people — the  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  higher-than-average-income  people  who 
spend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  yearly  in 
an  area  less  than  twenty  miles  square — that 
make  Washington  the  outstandingly  attrac¬ 
tive  market  for  manufacturers  and  producers. 


And  that’s  why  you'll  want  to  remember  this, 
now  and  after  the  war:  Star  readers  are  as 
nearly  identical  with  Washington  people  as 
an  advertiser  can  get  in  one  package — they 
comprise  the  largest  and  most  representative 
segment  of  the  great  Washington  market. 
And  they  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  cdl 
columns  of  The  Star — both  editorial  and 
advertising. 


CHICA60  11:  J.  E.  Loli.  Tribim*  Towm’.  Superior  4M0 


NEW  YORK  17:  Den  A.  Cnrroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Ashland  4-MW 


even  better  posiUon  In  the  post*  Uon  orders;  (2)  poor  printing: 

wnr  period.*^ he  declared.  (8)  laUure  to  sencTprooi  of  pub-  XXU Vv UH  l^dliloS 

Dean  Olson  forecast  a  bright  llcation  promptly;  (4)  failure  to  «  i  XXmD 
post-war  picture  from  the  stand-  send  bills,  or  charge  at  rates  not  IjAQCl  W  Jr  D 
point  of  Increased  advertising  in  accordance  with  contract; 

linage,  polntl;^  to  the  tremeno-  (5)  no  proof  as  to  the  amount  of  T  let 

ous  backlog  of  consumer  de-  circulation;  (6)  rates  too  hi^  gJiXOl 

mand.  After  the  last  World  for  circulation;  (7)  unbusiness-  warhincton  Oct  23  — Th. 
War.  he  said,  advertising  Jumped  like  methods,  such  as  failure  to  Advertiser  and  Star- 

40%*  in  1819  over  ^  ^ere  “T/fln K^K^e1d*’the 
is  more  money  availabletoday  ^  list  of  papers  granted  supple- 

OhXr?  th«t  mental  Newsprint.  Increase  in 

be  filled,  he  added.  mUitary  population  has  boosted 

Dean  Olson  cautioned  publish-  a^nrf  circulation  to  new  totals  and  the 

era.  however,  that  because  of  In  V^^at  Tn-  Advertiser  was  allowed  854  tons 

newSSSi™  ex'JSc^  to*^et  "SuorS  we  U  co^ttau^  Star-Bulletin  was 

a  share  of  th^  income  POst-war  period.  He  *u  n  * 

Sr^iSulaS^rn.  w»eK2d  emphaM  that  government  ad-  ,  papers  on  the  list  and 

trom  ctacuiauon.  He  urgM  tnat  .  Canadian  news-  tonnages  granted  are: 

arcutaUon  rates  be  mainj^e^  “  Canaman  news  Oalt^ni  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer, 

dectarli^  that  ta  the  past  pu^  Jhe  133;  Oofcland  Trtbune.  398;  Rich- 

llshers  Tiave  been  giving  &eir  P^P«^^tomt  tnond  (Cal.)  Independent.  210; 

newspapers  away.”  we  just  “  criucat  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  113; 

Mr.  Gamble,  speaking  as  an  *  ,  San  Francisco  CTironicIe,  200; 

agency  q;>ace  buyer,  pointed  out  at _ Son  Froncisco  Examiner,  404; 

some  of  the  things  which  cause  *t©pr©8©lltatlVe  IMCUiiOCl  San  Francisco  News,  91;  Lms 
weeklies  to  be  criticized  by  na-  The  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal, 
tional  advertisers.  He  named  has  appointed  Southwest  Dailies  19;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
eight  general  criticisms:  as  its  national  representative,  120;  New  York  Mirror,  612;  New 

( 1 )  xliey  do  not  follow  inser-  effective  Nov.  1.  York  Post,  117.  Total,  4,043  tons. 


'  Best  Position, 
NAM  Is  Told 


the  standpoint  _ 

of  revenue  and  m|^_||||||« 
reader  accep- 
tanee  that  th^ 
have  ever  been 
In  and  they  can 
face  the  post- 
period 
with  no  qualms 
as  to  their  fu- 
ture  if  they 
continue  to 
meet  changing  BHHImjfll 
c  o  n  d  i  t  i  o  ns, 
members  of  Buseo 

Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  were  told  at 
their  21st  annual  meeting  here 
last  week. 

This  general  thought  was 
voiced  by  three  speakers— Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Dran 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  media  director  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co..  Chicago  advertising 
agency.  The  latter  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  small  papers 
can  Improve  their  position  in 
obtaining  greater  national  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage 

Buseo  Now  Preaidsnt 

NAM  adopted  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  observance  of  “National 
Newspaper  Week”  again  next 
yew,  urging  newH>apers  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  public  relations  pro- 
pam  on  a  year-around  basis; 
thanking  Klwanis  International 
for  citations  given  more  than 
2,000  papers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
during  Newspaper  Week;  and 
approving  an  intensified  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  more  weeklies  to 
Join  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Clr- 


Florida’s  been  through  the  mill!  With 
the  power  of  her  natural  resources 
behind  her,  and  with  the  valuable 
experience  of  full-time  war 
production  .  .  .  there's  no  holding 
Florida  now! 


Her  new  business,  industries,  and 
thousands  of  new  residents  constitute 
a  great  and  constantly  growing  gain 
in  Florida's  intensified  program  of 
continuous  activity... on  a  52  weeks- 
a-yew  basis! 


NAM  president,  succeeding 
Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Alabama 
Press  Association,  who  becomes 
a  member  of  the  board.  C.  V. 
Charters,  Canadian  Weekly 
Press  Association,  was  chosen 
vice-president,  and  Nancy  Mah- 
wood,  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Newly-elected  direc¬ 
tors  include  Mr.  Williams,  Cwl 
Webb,  Oregon  ^blishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mr.  Buckles. 

Mr.  Williams  voiced  the  belief 
that  newspapers  are  in  a  strong¬ 
er  position  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  as  far  as  revenue  and 
reader  acceptance  is  concerned. 
He  predicted  that  new^mpers 
**had  hit  the  bottom”  on  news¬ 
print  restrictions  and  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  a  gradual  Loosening 
up  on  available  newsprint  as 
soon  as  ww  in  Europe  ends. 

“If  publishers  will  si>end  more 
time  In  improving  their  news¬ 
papers  and  quit  worrying  about 
competition,  they  will  be  in  an 


FLORIDA'S  THREE  GREAT 
MORNING  DAILIES  give  you 
complete  coverage ...  at  low  cost . . . 
of  Florida's  three  major  markets, 
and  their  trading  territories. 
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Jann  end  K«ilcy,  Inc  ,  Aiiente 

★ 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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SMOKE  will  continue  to  pour  out  of  the 
chimneys  of  Solid  Cincinnati's  basic,  diversi* 
fied  industries  when  peace  comes.  For  a  big  part 
of  Cincinnati’s  wartime  job  has  been  producing 
the  very  same  products  used  in  peacetime:  soap,  clothes, 
shoes,  cosmetics,  meat  packing.  That  means  fewer  reconver¬ 
sion  problems,  less  re-tooling,  fewer  layoffs,  fewer  pinched 
pocketbooks  .  .  .  sustained  buying  power 

That’s  why  you’ll  find  Solid  Cincinnati  right  at  the  top  of 
every  list  of  immediate  postwar  markets.  You’ll  find  space 
buyers  specifying  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  too ...  to  reach 
that  market.  For  The  Enquirer  is  edited,  streamlined  to  appeal 
to  the  solid,  substantial,  feet-on-the-ground  people  who  are 
Solid  Cincinnati. 


^atts  rely,,,  ^  of  s  a  ^ 


SOUP  C/aCWfl/AT/  UfAPS 


npuirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 


^dead 

Souvenir  Magazine 

THE  Fontana  (Cal.)  Herald  has 
published  a  souvenir  maga¬ 
zine,  "Fontana  1944,”  honoring 
the  community’s  service  men  and 
women,  whose  photographs  ap¬ 
pear  in  it.  The  magazine,  con¬ 
taining  articles  and  pictures  con¬ 
cerning  community  activities  of 
the  last  three  years,  has  been 
mailed  to  all  Fontana  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

Worcester  and  Worid 
TO  AID  better  understanding 
among  the  United  Nations, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
broadcasts  over  its  station. 
WTAG,  entitled  “Worcester  and 
the  World.”  A  recent  foriun  fea¬ 
tured  two  Australian  newspa¬ 
permen,  Allan  Dawes  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald  and  Alwyn  Lee 
of  the  Consolidated  Press. 

^^eage  Comparison 

TAKING  the  "road  to  Berlin” 
summary  off  the  AP  wire, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

Star  localizes  the  distances  by 
comparative  notes:  For  instance, 
where  it  is  noted  the  Russians 
are  310  miles  from  the  Warsaw 
front  to  Berlin,  the  distance  is 
compared  with  the  mileage  from 
Schenectady  to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Public  Safety  Awards 
FOR  Fire  Prevention  Week,  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  rounded  up  the  267  fire¬ 
men,  policemen  and  park  guards 
who  have  received  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer’t  Hero  Award 
and  gave  them  a  luncheon.  The 
award  was  established  by  the 
late  M.  L.  Annenberg. 

Outdoor  Babiss 
THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times 
arranges  “sittings”  in  various 
parks  for  pictures  of  wives  of 
service  men  and  their  babies. 
The  Times  makes  definite  ap¬ 
pointments.  It’s  a  free  service 
enabling  the  mothers  to  send 
“first”  photographs  of  children 
to  their  fathers  in  uniform. 

"Dear  Folks" 

NEWSY  letters  from  men  on  the 
war  fronts  to  folks  back  home 
are  being  printed  by  the  Birm- 
inpham  (Ala.)  Ninos  under  the 
heading,  “Dear  Folks."  Informa¬ 
tion  about  the  writer  accompa¬ 
nies  each  letter. 

News  on  the  Run 

’TWO  large  maps  and  boards  for 
news  bulletins  have  been 
erected  by  the  Army  special  ser¬ 
vices  branch  at  ^amps  near 
Ogden.  Utah,  and  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  up-to-the-minute  in¬ 
formation  by  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  under  the  title 
“War  at  a  Glance.”  Changes  in 
battle  lines  are  noted  on  the 
maps,  one  for  the  European  and 
the  other  for  the  Pacific  area, 
and  highlights  from  each  day’s 
paper  as  well  as  OASC  sports 
activities  are  reported  on  the 
boards. 


NEWSPAPER 


BRADLEY 

Links  with  Gettysburg  and  Spottsylvania 


’The  boards  are  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  post  theater  and 
the  newspaper  provides  early 
edition  fiashes  so  that  men  on 
their  way  to  lunch  can  get  their 
news  on  the  run. 

^liort 


COLLECTORS  of  country  corre¬ 
spondence  gems  will  want  to 
save  this  jewel  from  the  Meyer s- 
dale  (Pa.)  Republicon: 

"Ida  Opel  (Pent  last  week  at  the  Lewis 
Smearman  home.  Mr.  Smearman  can 
•ee  with  one  eye  now.  but  hie  vipion  ie 
ptill  limited. " 

■ 

AND  wire  service  boner  fans 
have  this  excerpt  from  a  re¬ 
cent  Lee  Carson  INS  dispatch 
from  Germany,  due  to  a  trans¬ 
mission  error,  no  doubt; 

"The  days  and  nlkhtfi  have  been  filled 
with  death.  Bepeoially  at  nirbt  is  one 
alert  for  the  soft  footballs  of  the 
Germans  Irylnr  to  infiltrate  Into  the 
Yank  positions." 

■ 

OR  MAYBE  you  prefer  the  U.P. 
item  which  read: 

"President  Boosevelt  will  address  the 
20  other  American  repnbllrans  by  radio 
on  Columbus  Day.” 

m 

TWO  corrections  in  two  lines 
led  to  two  smiles  in  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  an  item  in  Harlingen 
( Tex. )  Valley  Morning  Star 
about  a  garden  club  meeting. 
’The  speaker  described  “the 
method  of  poisoning  14  members 
and  guests”  and  then  “refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  to  garden  in¬ 
sects.”  all  by  way  of  a  trans¬ 
posed  line. 

■ 

EVEN  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
would  get  a  chuckle  out  of 
this  telephonic  story:  A  re¬ 
porter.  who  took  the  item  over 
the  phone,  wrote  about  a  farm¬ 
er’s  loss  of  2,025  pigs  by  theft. 
’The  copyreader  thought  the  fig¬ 
ure  high,  so  he  called  the  farmer 
and  ask^:  “Did  you  lose  2,025 
pigs?”  And.  when  the  farmer 
answers  “Yeth,”  the  alert  copy- 
reader  said  “Thanks”  and 
changed  the  copy  to  read:  “Two 
sows  and  25  pigs.” 

■ 

AFTER  Arizonans  turned  their 
clocks  back  an  hour  to  be  on 
Pacific  War  Time,  a  woman 
called  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  inquired :  “On  what 
station  can  I  get  the  President’s 
speech?”  ’The  reporter  told  her 
she  had  missed  it,  since  it  had 
been  broadcast  at  7  o’clock. 
“Yes,  I  know,”  she  said,  “but 
what  station  can  I  tune  in  to 
catch  it  at  7  o’clock  California 
time?” 

■ 

WANTING  to  be  helpful  in  the 
Spars  recruiting  drive,  a  local 
merchant  added  a  line  to  his  ad 
in  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Jour¬ 
nal:  “Limited  quota  for  17-year- 
old  men.” 

■ 

Promotion  Fund  for  Gas 

Plans  for  an  expanded  pro- 1 
gram  of  gas  utility  industry  re- 1 
search,  national  advertising  and ; 
general  promotion  calling  for  an  i 
expenditure  of  $1,400,000  a  year  < 
for  three  years  were  approved  | 
recently  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Gas  Associa- 1 
tion.  1 


Holbrook  Bradley,  War  Corre¬ 
spondent  for  The  Sunpapers  of 
Baltimore,  landed  on  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  with  a  support 
wave  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Divi¬ 
sion.  Thus,  when  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
came  to  Baltimore  and  said  that 
the  charge  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
“deserves  a  place  in  American 
history  as  heroic  as  the  charge  of 
Pickett’s  men  at  Gettysburg  and 
the  charge  of  Hancock’s  men  at 
the  Bloody  Angle  of  Spottsyl¬ 
vania,”  Baltimoreans  knew  what 
he  meant.  They  knew  about  that 
charge  of  Confederates  in  gray 
at  Gettysburg  in  July,  1863, 
and  of  Yankees  in  blue  at  Spott- 
rylvania  in  May,  1864.  But,  more 
important,  they  knew  about  that 
American  Division  of  both  Blue 
and  Gray  which  made  that  gal¬ 
lant  charge  out  of  the  surf,  and 
lip  the  cliffs  of  Norman  France. 
Many  of  them  had  sons  in  that 
Blue  and  Gray  Division  and  as 
readers  of  The  Sunpapers  they 
had  seen  that  fighting  through 
the  eyes  of  The  Sunpapers’  Hol¬ 
brook  Bradley. 

Dispatches  from  Holbrook 
Bradley  published  daily  in  The 
Sun  and  The  Evening  Sun  were 
(and  are)  the  links  between 
those  heroes  of  the  Blue  and 
Gray  Division  and  their  families 
back  home  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  While  the  men  were 


training  for  the  fight,  Bradley 
lived  and  worked  with  them.  He 
advanced  with  them  as  they 
widened  the  bridgehead,  dug  hw 
foxholes  with  them  and  was 
under  fire  with  them.  He  went 
forward  through  the  bitter 
hedgerow  fighting  in  Normandy, 
watched  from  a  tank  turret  tte 
historic  break-through  at  St.  Lo, 
made  forever  famous  by  its 
“capture”  by  a  fallen  Virginia 
major,  carried  tenderly  into  St 
Lo  under  an  American  flag  by 
wet-eyed  doughboys.  Then  the 
race  to  Avranches  and  Rennes— 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Nasi 
armies  in  France.  And  it  was 
Bradley,  who  as  a  casualty, 
vrrote  home  about  the  courage 
of  the  wounded. 

Combining  a  clear  and  terse 
picture  of  the  fierce  battles  as 
they  are  fought  with  the  warn 
chronicling  (and  the  names  and 
addresses)  of  the  boys  from 
home  who  win  these  battles,  Hol¬ 
brook  Bradley,  in  truth,  is  “close 
to  the  heart  of  Maryland.”  Day 
after  day  Bradley  brings  the 
battles  of  the  Fighting  Twenty- 
ninth  back  to  the  home  town  in 
detailed  stories  studded  with  the 
names  of  the  home  town  boys  he 
knows  so  well;  keeping  them 
closer  to  their  folks  than  ever 
were  their  gallant  ancestors 
eighty  and  more  years  ago  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Gettysburg. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 
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Drawn  from  an  official  Coast  Guard  photo  taken  at  Eniewetok 


WhAT'S  HS  coming  NOME  TO? 


He  doesn't  present  a  pretty 
picture,  and  no  doubt  he 
knows  it.  He’s  dirty,  tired,  bristly-jawed, 
maybe  malarial,  probably  lousy — a  con¬ 
dition  in  which,  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  most  likely  never  imagined  himself. 

He  lived  in  a  country  that  came  as 
close  to  being  God’s  country  as  any 
country  ever  did— the  United  States  of 
America.  You  worked  there,  and  in 
many  a  job  you  often  got  dirty.  But  you 
could  always  clean  up  with  soap  and 
water,  and  go  out  to  the  movies  or  the 
ball  game  with  your  girl.  Being  an 
American,  you  could  hope  to  work  your¬ 
self  into  the  kind  of  job  you  wanted, 
if  you  didn’t  already  have  such  a  job. 

It’s  a  safe  bet  that  the  American  in 
this  picture  wants  to  come  home  to  that 
kind  of  country  after  the  Axis’  ears  have 


been  pinned  back.  A  country  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  ...  of  room  to  turn  around  in 
and  make  the  best  of  your  abilities  in 
...  of  freedom  for  everybody  to  say 
what  he  or  she  thinks  ...  of  freedom 
from  bullies,  blusterers  and  bureaucrats 
who  try  to  push  everybody  else  around. 

How  are  his  chances  to  come  back  to 
that  kind  of  country? 

Good— if  independent  newspapers 
such  as  the  New  York  News  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

Bad— if  enemies  of  human  liberty 
and  wouldbe  regimenters  of  their  fellow 
Americans  succ^  in  neatly  riveting  a 
set  of  totalitarian  chains  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  while  some' 11,700,000  of 
the  most  vigorous  Americans 


necessity  for  some  sort  of  rationing, 
some  unwonted  regulation  of  civilians, 
always  hres  up  the  ambitions  of  the 
holier-than-thous  and  little  Hitlers  to 
make  all  these  things  permanent — and 
thereby  to  kill  off  liberty. 

It  is  one  paramount  duty  of  news¬ 
papers  in  a  free  press  country,  as  The 
News  sees  it,  to  fight  these  enemies  of 
freedom  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war  period— or  until  and  unless 
the  enemies  of  freedom  succeed  in 
choking  off  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  News,  with  its  circulation  of 
2,000,000  daily  and  3,700,000  Sundays, 
is  performing  that  duty  to  the  top  of  its 
ability,  and  has  since  Pearl  Harbor. 


are  in  the  armed  forces.  s  f  f  f  -  »  TWT  i  >  '\^7'  ***^ 

Wartime,  with  its  certain  1 
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Rooseyelt  Slaps 
Press;  Gannett 
"Resents"  Slur 

“Half  a  Sentence"  Charge 
Flung  at  Newspapers  .  .  . 
Several  Back  Dewey 

President  Roosevelt,  in  cam¬ 
paign  talks  and  press  confer¬ 
ences  this  week,  denounced  the 
"isolationist  press”  and  took  an 
amazing  number  of  newspapers 
out  to  the  woodshed  for  a  sound 
spanking  because  of  a  strange 
habit  of  quoting  half  a  sentence. 

In  retiim,  the  President  was 
oharged  by  Frank  Gannett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  with  being  guilty  of  a 

ross  misrepresentation  "which 
resent"  Mr.  Gannett  alluded 
to  the  inclusion  of  his  group  in 
the  President’s  naming  of  "iso¬ 
lationist”  newspm>ers  in  his 
speech  before  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  “I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  isolationist  press. 
...  I  mean  specifically,  to  take 
the  glaring  examples,  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Patterson,  Gannett  and 
Hearst  press.” 

Gannett  Reply 

Mr.  Gannett  telegraphed  a 
reply  to  the  White  House,  stat¬ 
ing:  “In  calling  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  isolationist,  you  are 
guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  which  I  resent.  Not  one  of 
these  papers  could  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
correctly  character!:^  as  isola¬ 
tionist  The  intimation  that  I  as 
head  of  this  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  am  an  isolationist  is  like¬ 
wise  imjust  and  utterly  false.” 

RecalliM  his  plea  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1935  to  call  a  conference 
of  Europe’s  leaders  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war,  and  how  the 
White  House  "pooh-poohed  my 
appeal,”  Mr.  Gannett  said:  "My 
attitude  then  certainly  was  not 
that  of  an  isolationist  and  never 
has  been.” 

Having  also  criticized  his  po¬ 
litical  opiKMients  for  misusing 
excerpts  from  his  statements, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  later  berated 
newspapers  which,  he  said,  think 
they  are  reputable.  It  was  an 
awful  habit  they  had  fallen  into 
—quoting  half  sentences,  the 
Pr^ident  said,  alluding  to  news¬ 
papers  which  quoted  the  refer- 
eace  to  campaigning  “in  the 
usual  partisan  sense.” 

At  a  press  conference,  when 
questions  were  asked  about  his 
plans  for  further  campaign  trips, 
the  President  suggested  the  re¬ 
porters  re-read  the  acceptance 
speech  he  made  last  July  20 
from  San  Diego.  Reference  to 
that  address  showed  that  he 
said: 

“I  shall  not  campaign  in  the 
usual  sense,  for  the  office.  In 
these  days  of  tragic  sorrow,  I  do 
not  consider  it  fitting.  Besides, 
in  these  days  of  glbbal  war,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
time.  I  shall,  however,  feel  free 
to  report  to  the  people  the  facts 
about  matters  of  concern  to 
them  and  especially  correct  any 
misrepresentations.” 

Tile  idea  was,  he  explained. 
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that  he  would  not  campaign  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

While  the  Chicago  Tribune 
chided  Gov.  Dewey  for  a  “mis¬ 
take  in  statesmanship  as  well  as 
in  politics  when  he  accepted  so 
large  a  part  of  the  Roosevelt 
foreign  policy  prc^ram  as  his 
own,”  the  R^ublican  nominee 
for  President  won  several  news¬ 
paper  supporters  during  the 
week,  including  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  which  broke 
a  64-year-old  Democratic  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Bulletin  de¬ 
clared  for  Dewey  because  “if 
elected,  he  will  bring  to  the 
office  the  qualities  of  energy, 
confidence  in  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  the  future,  and  an 
organizing  ability  much  needed 
to  turn  the  promise  of  the  future 
into  reality.’’ 

Chicago  News  for  Dewey 

Under  the  new  ownership  of 
John  S.  Knight,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  reaffirmed  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  (governor, 
saying  the  choice  in  this  election 
“is  not  between  a  paragon  and 
rascal;  it  is  between  two  un¬ 
usual  men — each  of  whom  is  a 
human  being  with  rather  more 
than  average  capabilities  and  a 
fair  share  of  faults.” 

The  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  also  a  Knight  newspaper, 
this  week  endorsed  Mr.  Dewey’s 
candidacy.  In  Boston,  the  Post 
repeated  its  opposition  to  the 
fourth  term,  without  an  outright 
vote  appeal  for  Dewey;  the  Rec- 
ord-American  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  nominee,  and  the 
Globe  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor  remained  neutral. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  ( Fla. ) 
Daily  News,  which  took  no 
stand  in  1940,  said  in  a  front¬ 
page  editorial  it  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  “that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  now  a  Communist  party  and 
is  attempting  a  steal  of  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.” 
The  paper,  of  which  R.  H.  Gore, 
former  member  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  is 
publisher,  backed  Roosevelt  in 
1932  and  1936. 

In  Missouri,  the  80-year-old 
editor  of  the  Independence  Ex¬ 
aminer,  William  Southern,  Jr., 
announced  he  would  vote  for 
Dewey,  since  he,  a  Tennessee 
Democrat  with  an  ex-Confed- 
erate  background,  has  “seen  the 
party  betrayed,  taken  for  a  ride 
by  the  New  Deal,  all  respect  for 
promised  word  and  integrity 
dragged  in  the  dust.” 

Saying  it  is  “well  aware  of 
the  isolationism  which  persists 
among  Republican  legismtors — 
as  among  Democratic,”  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  published 
an  editorial:  “Why  We  Support 
Governor  Dewey.”  It  said:  “It 
is  our  considered  Judgment  that 
Mr.  Dewey,  with  a  fresh  hand 
and  trailing  neither  personal 
enmities  nor  grudges,  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  uniting  Congress  behind 
the  necessary  measures  where 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  fail.” 

Following  up  its  announced 
stand  in  favor  of  the  reelection 
of  the  President,  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday  reprinted  its 
lengthy  editorial  and  published 
almost  a  page  of  letters  from 
readers  supporting  it  and  an 
equal  number  opposing  it. 


'“'■/f’j  Jtisi  a  little  device  we  invented 
for  the  home  front  to  make  up  for  the 
success  of  the  last  Buffalo  Evening 
News*  Smokes  for  Soldiers  drive.” 
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Decdey  Starts 
7l8t  Year  for 
Dallas  News 

G.  B.  Dealey,  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  publUbert  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Dallas  Sews,  strode  briskly  into 
his  71st  continuous  year  of 
newspaper  work  this  month 
after  observing  the  anniversary 
of  his  long  service  to  ioumalism 
by  putting  in  an  eight-hour 
work  day  as  usual. 

Now  TO,  Mr.  Dealey  joined 
the  News  as  a  15-year-old  office 
boy  on  Oct  12,  1874,  and  is  a 
living  link  with  the  founders  of 
the  parent  newspaper  at  Gal¬ 
veston  in  1842,  when  Texas  was 
a  republic. 

He  remembers  Atlantic  sailing 
ships.  Civil  War  heroes  and  re¬ 
construction.  He  remembers 
showing  Ulysses  S.  Grant  a  new 
addressing  machine.  Phil  Sheri¬ 
dan  was  there  too,  he  says — the 
Sheridan  who  had  said  in  1866. 
“If  I  owned  Texas  and  all  Hell 
I’d  rent  out  Texas  and  live  in 
Hell” 

Principal  owner  of  the  Dallas 
News,  Mr.  Dealey  buys  his  copy 
of  his  newspaper  and  buys 
copies  for  grandsons,  nephews, 
and  other  kinsmen  in  the  serv¬ 
ices.  His  eight-hour  days  are 
routine.  He  works  a  six-day 
week,  and  regularly  after  church 
on  Sunday  stops  by  his  office 
for  the  mail. 

Plans  for  celebration  of  his 
70th  anniversary  as  a  newspaper 
man  were  waved  aside  by  him 
because  of  war  conditions,  and 
because,  he  says,  people  have 
already  done  too  much  for  him. 

All  the  honors  that  the  Lone 
Star  State  can  heap  on  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Texan  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  him — 'from  an  honorary 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  to  the 
Knighthood  of  San  Jacinto,  an 
order  founded  by  Sam  Houston 
after  the  battle  for  Texas's  in¬ 
dependence. 

Mr.  Dealey  believes  that  news¬ 
papers  have  greater  opportun¬ 
ities  for  public  service  than 
ever  before.  Always  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  editorial  page, 
he  reads  the  proofs  of  all  ffie 
news  editorials.  “Accuracy,”  he 
says,  “ramains  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  word  in  the  newspaper 
man’s  dictionary.” 

“Informative,  independent  edi¬ 
torial  pages  remain  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  American 
press,”  he  says. 

“I  want  my  newspaper  to 
carry  on  under  the  simple  rule 
of  a  free  and  freedom-preserv¬ 
ing  press — to  chronicle  the  day’s 
events  without  bias  or  dispro¬ 
portion  and  to  interpret  them 
honestly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  according  to  its  best  light 
and  ability.” 

■ 

Win  Photo  Contest 

Members  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  photographic  staff 
captured  six  of  nine  awards  in 
the  third  annual  news  photo  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
Associated  Press.  Contest  win¬ 
ners  were  announced  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  South  Bend,  Oct 
20.  The  Post-Tribune  won  all 
three  first  prize  awards,  one  of 
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three  seconds,  and  two  of  three 
third-piace  awards.  ’The  Post- 
Tribune’s  “champion”  photogra¬ 
phers  are  Charles  S.  Smith,  chief 
photographer,  Herbert  Lukmann 
and  James  Daniels. 

■ 

See  Improvement  in 
CBS  Television  Unit 

Vastly  improved  television, 
broadcast  on  wide  bands  and 
high  frequencies  is  forecast  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  following  completion  with¬ 
in  eight  months  of  a  wholly  new 
type  of  television  transmitter  by 
the  Federal  Telephone  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Corp.  for  CBS. 

The  transmitter  is  the  second 
ordered  by  CBS  within  the  last 
six  months,  the  other  being  an¬ 
other  type  of  ultra-high  fre¬ 
quency  transmitter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  ordered  in 
May  with  construction  to  start 
at  some  future  date. 

’The  television  transmitter  just 
contracted  for  with  Federal, 
manufacturing  associate  of  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  top  of  the  Chrysler 
Tower  in  New  York  and  when 
in  operation  will  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  originating  in  the  studios 
of  WCBW,  CBS  New  York  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Better  reception,  with  full 
color  and  twice  the  detail  here¬ 
tofore  possible,  are  promised  by 
Federal  from  this  transmitter, 
plus  other  improvements  such 
as  a  larger  home  screen,  greater 
focal  depth,  sharper  clarity,  es¬ 
pecially  of  objects  in  motion, 
and  some  stereoptic  effect. 


Union  Security 
Order  in  Denver 
Post  Contact 

Chicago,  Oct.  25  —  Granting 
maintenance  of  membership  to 
members  of  the  Denver  Post 
unit  of  the  local  newspaper 
guild,  and  directing  a  night 
differential  of  50  cents  per  shift, 
but  denying  increases  of  $2.50 
per  week  for  three  reporters 
and  one  copy  reader  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  minimum  salaries 
for  news  and  sports  editors,  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  is¬ 
sued  a  directive  this  week  mak¬ 
ing  the  night  differential  rate 
retroactive  to  Jan.  17,  1944. 

In  the  Post  case,  the  1943 
contract  was  first  in  dispute  be¬ 
fore  the  War  Labor  Board, 
which  issued  a  directive  in  Nov., 
1943.  The  publisher  appealed 
the  directive,  requesting  recon¬ 
sideration.  The  Newspaper 
Panel,  now  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission,  reaffirmed  its  original 
order  in  April  of  this  year. 

Maintenance  Ordered  in  May 

Maintenance  of  membership 
was  ordered  last  May,  with  the 
publisher  appealing  the  direc¬ 
tive.  The  WLB  denied  the  ap¬ 
peal  and  upheld  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  decision.  In  January  of 
this  year,  the  parties  commenced 
negotiating  the  1944-45  contract. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  was  the 
public  member,  with  Sam  B.  Eu¬ 
banks.  labor  member,  dissent¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  denial  of 
adjustment,  and  William 


N.  Thomson,  industry  member, 
d.s^enting  as  to  union  security. 

In  directing  maintenance  of 
membership  in  the  1944-45  con¬ 
tract.  the  Commission  majority 
pointed  out  because  the  board 
does  not  grant  a  closed  shop  and 
because  the  Commission  grant¬ 
ed  a  union  security  under  date 
of  last  May  26  to  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  1943-44  contract,  the 
Commission  rules  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  with  the  standard  15-day 
escape  clause  be  ordered  into 
the  new  contract. 

The  Commission  also  issued  a 
directive  this  week  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  case  between  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  local  union  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  relative  to 
a  proposed  increase  in  scale 
from  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  hour. 

The  Commission  ruled  that  no 
wage  increase  be  given,  but 
approved  inclusion  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  in  the  contract: 
“A  premium  of  5%  over  and 
above  the  regular  hourly  wage 
rate  shall  be  paid  for  shifts 
which  start  before  7  a.m.  or  end 
after  7  p.m.” 

The  Commission  cited  that  a 
night  differential  of  at  least  5% 
is  paid  to  other  craft  groups  at 
the  Detroit  News.  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  in  the  interests 
of  intraplant  equality  the  pro¬ 
posed  night  shift  differential  of 
5%  should  be  approved.” 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  was  the 
public  member,  with  Charles  V. 
Ernest  dissenting  as  the  labor 
member,  and  C.  Cooke  Coen  vot- 
ing  as  the  industry  member. 


15  Million  Radio  Sets 
Are  Beyond  Repair 

Approximately  15  million  of 
the  country's  60  million  radio 
sets  are  beyond  repair  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily,  R.  C. 
Sprague,  president  of  Sprague 
Electric  Co.,  North  Adams.  Mass., 
told  delegates  attending  the 
Electronic  Parts  and  Equipment 
Industry  conference  in  Chicago 
late  last  week. 

Mr.  Sprague  predicted  that 
production  of  radio  sets  would 
reach  16  to  17  million  a  year  for 
the  first  few  years  after  recon¬ 
version.  Production  of  tubes  will 
reach  200  million  a  year  and 
replacement  parts  worth  100 
million  dollars  a  year  will  be 
made. 

The  pending  threat  to  delay 
introduction  of  television  after 
the  war  ends  is  actually  a  threat 
to  delay  employment.  O.  H.  Cald¬ 
well  told  the  conference.  He 
pointed  out  that  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  its  subsidiary, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
and  the  others  argue  for  speedy 
introduction.  The  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  others 
favor  a  postponement  to  incor¬ 
porate  all  the  developments 
made  during  the  war. 
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iOlTOR  &  PUILISHERfer  October  2t,  1944 


“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?  My  wife  keep  her  factory  job 
after  the  war?  Not  on  your  life!  What  do  you  think  we  are 
fighting  for  and  working  for?  She  doesn’t  want  to  keep  on  with 
that  type  of  work  after  victory  any  more  than  I  want  to  keep  on 
fitting  after  we  rid  the  world  of  skunks. 

“Maybe  this  is  hard  to  understand  in  a  swivel  chair,  but  in  a 
bug-infested  muddy  fox  hole  or  over  a  hot  greasy  machine  it  is 
perfectly  clear.  In  the  face  of  death  and  danger  it  is  even  plainer, 
because  I  know  that  home  is  what  I  am  fighting  for.  Home,  with 
its  radiant  warmth  of  happiness — be  it  a  hovel  or  mansion — is 
the  world’s  strongest  drawing  power. 

“In  this  world  of  devastation  I  have  seen  the  anxious  faces  of 
hundreds  of  people  as  they  rushed  back  to  their  homes — many 
of  them  losing  their  lives  because  the  urge  to  resume  home  life 
outweighed  all  caution.  I  have  seen  others  stand  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  facing  the  pile  of  rubble  that  was  once  their  sanctuary  and 
lift  their  faces  skyward  in  a  silent  but  determined  promise  to 
build  it  back  better  than  ever. 

“Yes,  I  know  what  home  means  to  me  and  others  who  have 
been  deprived  of  it.  I  know  that  every  G.  I.  Joe  who  has  home 
ties  is  going  to  bind  those  ties  back  together  again  just  as  soon 
as  he  is  released.  I  know  that  millions  of  service  wives  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  can  trade  their 
greasy  hands  for  ‘dish  pan’  hands,  and  will  meet  their  Joes 
wearing  dainty  aprons  instead  of  greasy  coveralls.  That  is  your 
postwar  picture,  and  it  should  please  you.” 


Interest  in  home  life  is  the  spark  that  will  insure  results  for  advertisers  when  victory 
opens  the  flood-gates  of  production.  More  than  30,000  families  have  been  created 
by  marriage  here  since  industry  has  been  devoted  to  “all  out”  war  production. 
Countless  thousands  more  have  moved  in.  Add  to  this  the  unfilled  needs  of  long 
established  homes,  and  include  more  than  100,000  homeeoming,  homeioving 
servicemen,  and  you  have  a  retuly  market  beyond  your  fondest  dreams. 

The  quickest,  surest  and  best  way  to  cash-in  on  this  market  is  through  The 
Cleveland  Press,  because  of  its  Power  of  Preastige,  which  means  power  to  do 
good;  power  to  move  goods. 


CIRCULATION 

Reader  Revenue 
Hits  50%  Mark, 
PNPA  Reveals 

Survey  Shows  Dailies 
Getting  More  Money 
From  Circulation 
By  Gvorge  A.  Brcmd*iibuiy 

Circulation  departments  of 
daily  newspapers  are  providing 
a  greater  proportion  of  gross 
revenue  and  net  profit  for  their 
papers  than  ever  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Pubiishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  presented  this  week  at 
the  Interstate  Circuiation  Man¬ 
agers’  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Survey  findings  were  given  by 
Theodore  A.  SerriU,  associate 
manager  of  PNPA,  based  on 
responses  from  30  pubiishers  of 
39  daily  papers  with  circulations 
ranging  from  3,000  to  a  combined 
morning-evening  circulation  in 
excess  of  75,000. 

Approoch  50%  Level 
Percentage  of  revenue  from 
circulation  approached  90%  for 
many  newspapers,  and  during 
the  last  year,  in  two  instances 
went  to  52  and  53%  respectively, 
the  survey  indicated.  “By  far 
the  greater  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  kept  circulation  rates 
proportionate  to  the  upward 
trends  in  material  costs  and 
maintenance"  said  Mr.  SerrilL 
*t>ut  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  advertising  rates." 

As  a  check  upon  the  relative 
gain  in  importance  of  circula¬ 
tion  revenue,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  only  IS  of  SO  news¬ 
papers  have  inaugurated  adver¬ 
tising  rate  Increases,  most  of 
them  comparatively  small  The 
survey  also  showed  that  the 
early  months  of  the  war  brought 
the  greatest  changes  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  picture  of  most  news¬ 
papers. 

Following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  PNPA  survey 
covering  increases,  rates  and 
carrier  turnover: 

“During  the  war  years,  the 
medium  percentage  ( middle 
point)  rose  from  29%  of  total 
daily  newspaper  revenue  from 
circulation  to  40%  of  revenue 
from  that  source.  A  table  of  the 
four  years  shows: 


Vene 

Median 

Ltm 

High 

1941  . 

.  29% 

10% 

39% 

1942  . 

.  34%. 

20% 

42% 

1943  . 

.  38.S% 

2S% 

50% 

1944  . 

.  40% 

25% 

53% 

“It  will  be  apparent  that  none 
of  the  newspapers  replying  to 
the  poll  attains  less  ttian  one- 
fourth  of  its  revenue  from  cir- 
•culation  since  1942. 

“Seventeen  of  SO  newspaper 
operations  polled  use  the  ‘little 
merchant’  plan  of  distribution 
wholly;  seven  use  a  combination 
of  employes  and  Independent 
contractors  for  home  delivery. 
Four  newspapers  use  employes 
entirely,  and  two  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  bulk  sales  operation. 
In  the  four  years,  one  new^aper 
i^>orted  changing  from  office- 


collect  to  the  little  merchant 
system. 

“While  excess  carrier  turn¬ 
over  has  not  yet  been  solved, 
most  newspapers  are  experienc¬ 
ing  less  turaover  this  year  than 
in  1943,  the  period  of  greatest 
problems  in  this  department. 
Surprising  to  state,  the  median 
(middle  point)  of  carrier  turn¬ 
over  in  1941  was  reported  at 
only  15%.  A  table  shows: 

High 

yt% 

148% 
210% 
161% 

“It  was  noted  that  most  of  the 
newspapers  with  low  turnover 
in  carriers  were  in  the  lower  cir¬ 
culation  bracket  and  using  rela¬ 
tively  few  carriers. 


Year 

Median 

Lorn 

1941  . 

3% 

1942  . 

.  32.5% 

3% 

1943  . 

5% 

1944  . 

5% 

“Net  price  to  carriers  this  year 
for  newspapers  selling  for  three 
cents  daily,  and  either  for  15c 
or  18c  a  week,  ranged  from  31.60 
to  32.33  per  hundred  copies.  Net 
price  to  dealers  in  this  group 
ranged  from  31-75  to  32  per 
hundred. 

“In  the  four  cent  daily  classifi¬ 
cation,  with  a  weekly  rate  of 
from  20c  to  24c  weekly  net 
prices  ranged  from  32  to  ^  per 
hundred  copies  for  carriers  and 
from  32  to  33.826.  This  latter 
paper  with  less  than  10,000  cir¬ 
cuiation  discouraged  dealer  sales 
with  this  high  rate.  The  one 
five-cent  newspaper  reporting 
showed  a  33  per  year  net  price 
per  hundred  copies  to  carriers 
and  32.50  per  year  for  dealers.” 


“Employes  of  25  newspapers 
reporting  on  the  number  of  paid 
employes  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  excluding  carriers,  in¬ 
creased  from  1941  to  1944.  In 
1941,  these  newspapers  employed 
295  persons,  of  whom  236  were 
male,  99  female;  at  the  present 
time,  these  same  newspapers 
employ  305  persons.  228  of 
whom  are  male.  77  female. 

"It  is  indicated  that  practic¬ 
ally  all  publishers  and  circula¬ 
tion  executives  will  endeavor  to 
maintain  circulation  rates  in  the 
post-war  period.  Twenty-three 
publishers  answered  to  the  poll 
that  they  expected  to  keep  the 
present  rate  structiu-e,  one  is 
thinking  of  going  from  3c  to  4c 
daily  now;  one  believes  it  ques¬ 
tionable  t^t  rates  can  be  kept 
at  wartime  levels,  one  answers 
with  a  definite  'no.* 


Carrier  Comment 
THE  Seattle  Sunday  Times  re¬ 
cently  devoted  a  full-page  of 
its  magazine  section  to  a  feature 
article  by  Jay  Finley,  showing 
that  newspaper  route  experience 
has  built  character  for  many  for¬ 
mer  carriers  now  succes^ully 
engaged  in  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  careers  in  Seattle.  Names 
of  individuals,  together  with 
their  comments  on  the  value  of 
carrier  boy  training,  were 
cited. 

Memorial  to  Azmenberg 
THE  Chicapo  Tribune  has 
erected  a  plaque  in  Tribime 
Tower  near  the  entrance  to  the 
circulation  department,  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Max  Annen- 
berg,  famed  circulator.  The  in¬ 


scription  reads:  “Max  Annen- 
berg  . . .  1875-1941. ...  He  served 
the  Tribune  Co.  and  its  affiliates, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Liberty  for  31  years,  and  from 
1929  to  1941  was  a  director  of 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.  His  dy¬ 
namic  personality,  his  keenness 
and  initiative  were  a  constant 
inspiration  to  his  associates.  'To 
them  he  wanted  to  be,  was  and 
always  will  be,  just  ‘Max.’ " 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
A  NEWCOMER  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  directorate  is  Charles 
H.  Herring,  sea- 
s  o  n  e  d  circuia¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Raleigh 
( N.  C. )  News 
and  Observer. 
Mr.  Herring  is  a 
native  of  South 
Carolina,  where 
he  attended 
Clemson  College 
and  later  State 
College  at  Ra¬ 
leigh.  N.  C. 

His  first  job 
on  a  newspaper 
was  in  the  mailing  room,  from 
which  he  advanced  to  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Later  he  joined 
the  opposition  newspaper  where 
he  worked  up  to  business  man¬ 
ager.  In  1934  he  returned  to  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

He  was  in  the  U.  S.  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  World  War  and  is 
past  president.  Mid-Atlantic  Clr- 
culatlon  Managers  Association. 


Herring 


“All  the  39  newspapers  showed 
from  moderate  up  to  60%  in¬ 
creases  in  circtilation  during  the 
four  years,  1941-1944,  with  the 
gains  progressing  at  an  even 
pace  year  by  year,  with  only 
two  exceptions  where  declines 
were  noted  in  1942,  basically  as 
a  result  of  subscription  rate  in¬ 
creases.  The  paper  with  the 
greatest  percentage  increase  had 
a  special  rate  concession  on  sol¬ 
dier  subscriptions. 

“Increase  in  carrier  delivery 
prices  went  into  effect  mostly  in 
1943  with  proportionally  smaller 
number  in  1941  and  1942  and 
few  in  1944.  A  chart  shows: 

Pries  Per  week* 

10c  ISc  18c  tOc  21c  24c 

1  U  13  0  0  0 

0  S  18  1  1  2 

0  3  8  2  1  13 

0  3  S  3  2  14 

*  Scftlie*  from  27  publishers. 

“Yearly  mail  rates  increased 
in  proportion  to  carrier  delivery, 
with  t}i>ical  patterns  of  increases 
from  34  per  year  to  35;  34  to  35 
then  to  from  36  to  38;  37  to 
38.50;  37.50  to  39;  37.50  to  38.50  to 
39;  39  to  10;  39  to  310.50;  39  to 
311.40;  and  $9  to  312.  Surprising 
to  say,  mail  rates  remained  im- 
chang^  on  six  newspapers 
polled. 

“A  wide  variance  of  price  pro¬ 
visions  were  noted  on  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  servicemen.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  a  W%  discount  on  the 
mail  price  was  offered,  and  later 
advanced  to  28%.  Nine  newspa¬ 
pers  charged  the  same  rate  as 
the  Zone  1  and  2  mall  rate;  seven 
papers  charged  from  70e  to  33 
per  year  less  than  the  mail  rate; 
one  paper  charged  only  33  per 
year,  half  the  mall  rate. 


Photo  Courtesy:  Anderson-Little  Co..  Ine.,  Fall  River 

FALL  BIVEB  is  o  “TAILOBED”  HABKH 

Thousands  of  skilled  workers  are  employed  in  Fall  River’s 
clothing  industry.  It’s  a  big  industry  here  and  it’s  growing 
bigger.  It’s  only  part  of  the  picture,  however,  for  huge  cot¬ 
ton  textile  plants  and  rubber  fabricating  operations  share 
the  spotlight  in  this  highly  industrialized  market,  where  the 
annu^  it^usirial  Payroll  alone  exeeds  fifty  million  dollars. 

Fall  River  is  a  compact,  urban  market — covered  completely 
by  one  newspaper. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Ovar  36,000  Dolly  A.B.C. 

Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY -SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  PlUlsdelpliia,  OUesco,  l>etr«lt,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  rraneiaco 
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■  DITOR  A  PUB  LI  SHIR  for  OetobM*  28.  1944 


Here's  an  advance  tip  on  the  hottest  thing  of  the  year  in  the  way  of 
Sunday  comic  page  entertainment — 


The  Ghost  of  Crummystone  Manor 


An  exciting,  hilarious  new  continuity 
featuring  that  world-famed  comic 
strip  caveman,  ALLEY  OOP,  in  the 
fattest  role  of  his  career!  A  story  of 
a  strange  apparition  in  an  old  castle 
built  In  the  time  of  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest;  a  mystery  complete  with  clank¬ 
ing  chains,  empty  but  animated 
armor,  secret  passages,  diabolical 
laughter  .  .  .  finally  cleared  up  by 


the  use  of  Dr.  Wonmug's  celebrated 
time-machine. 

Even  V.  T.  Hamlin  himself,  author- 
artist  of  Alley  Oop,  says,  'This  should 
be  Oop's  best." 

Remember,  this  is  a  Sunday  conti¬ 
nuity.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
the  Alley  Oop  Sunday  releases,  now 
is  the  time  to  begin.  This  story  can 
be  started  on  November  19  or  26. 


For  rates  and  territory  write  or  wire 


1200  West  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  IflC*  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


IDITOR  ft  PU  III  SHIR  for  Oet«b«r  2t,  1944 
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Ad  Bureau  Releases  word  could  do  it.  and  becaur«  of 
II  xi-  -A  K  J  J  coverage  we  could  obtain  lor 

AntnraClte  Ads  Study  just  the  area  we  desired.  ...  If 

The  Anthracite  Industries,  the  results  from  our  recent 

Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  cam-  newspaper  advertising  are  any 
paign,  which  was  discussed  in  criterion,  any  present  or  future 
Editor  &  Publisher  ( Sept.  30,  p.  plan  of  ours  just  wouldn’t  be  i 

30),  is  the  subject  of  the  Octo-  Plan  without  newspapers  as  the 

ber  issue  of  “Advertising  Facts’’  spearhead.” 
released  this  week  by  the  Bu*  * 

HobbeU  to  Croaley 

tion.  Richard  W.  Hubbell,  whose 

Anthracite  Industries’  public  activity  in  the  field  of  television 
relations  director,  Edward  H.  has  included  recently  consultant 
Walker,  reports  on  the  cam-  work  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
paign,  95%  of  which  was  con-  and  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  hai 
centrated  in  newspapers:  "News-  been  named  broadcasting  pro¬ 
papers  •  were  our  logical  public  duction  manager  for  the  Crosley 
contact  because  of  the  timeli-  Corp.  Appointment  of  Hubbell 
ness  of  our  messages,  because  is  in  line  with  Crosley’s  plans 
there  was  detailed  information  to  resume  experimental  tele- 
to  convey  as  ohly  the  printed  vision  broadcasts  about  Jan.  1. 


From  the  first  the  ads  for  Bob  ad  ^ates  m  a  ooia 

Hope's  book  “I  Never  Left  5|ack  headline,  35,000  copies 
Home”  have  caused  almost  ,as  dispo^  of.  By  way  of  ex- 

much  comment  ..  the  book  It-  STg  *  S 

self.  Instead  of  announcing  a  sKeten  snows  a  garMge  man 

tremendously  funny  book  by  a  tr. 

well-known  comedian  they  pan  eioir  ^  ^in 

die  author;  they  run  the  book  looks  on  mournfully.  In 

into  the  ground;  they  even  go  so  this,  as  in  each  Sad  Sack  ad  is 
far  as  to  warn  booksellers  of  its  an  ms^  of  S^  Sack  bearing  a 
very  existence.  But  what  is  P^fse  buy  one  anyway, 

more  important,  as  latest  figures  between  the 

show,  they  have  helped  to  per-  cam^gns.  Mr.  Goodinan 
«iade  between  50,000  and  70.000  f 

persons  a  week  to  purchase  cop- 

ies  and  to  establish  the  Hope  Those  for  the  Hope  book  came 

volume  as  America’s  number  “^»der  the  caption.  ’  Look!  Re- 

one  best  seller  todav  like  other  books,” 

on  o  simiinr  "'•th  Comments  from  Bob  Hope, 
Off  this  month  on  a  similar  .  . 

_ _ .cujL.c.pcm  oriik  dHs  his  wiio  and  his  mother.  The 

promoUonal  program— with  ads  .  ..o_j  c„pi,”  ad  offers 

written  in  equally  uncomplimen-  J*®**  sack  aa  onere 

tery  s?yle^8  Sgt.  George  Bak-  opinions  from  a  general  a  col- 

er^  cartoon  “biography”  of  the  «  Sftv„e“"men 

^  ^  ^  the  Sad  Sack.” 

The  Sad  Sack.  jn  j,oth  campaigns  carry 

Dona  by  Goodman  long  copy  blocks. 

Both  campaigns  were  prepared  Bob  Hope  did  not  see  the  ads 
by  Jack  Goodman,  advertising  on  his  book  before  they  were 
director  of  the  Simon  &  Schuster  published.  Mr.  Goodman  said, 
publishing  firm.  Having  been  And  how  did  he  like  them?  It 
editor  on  the  Hope  book,  Mr.  seems  he  was  “crazy  about 
Goodman  knew  the  material  them.”  And  so  was  the  reading 
thoroughly  and  had  been  closely  public, 
associated  with  Bob.  On  the  a 

Sad  Sack  ads  he  worked  directly 

with  Sgt.  Baker.  riOTold  G.  Cutnght 

In  the  campaign  for  “I  Never  Joins  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Left  Home”  ^e  important  thing 
was  to  project  the  personality  of 
the  author  into  the  advertising, 

Mr.  Goodman  explained.  Since 
Bob  Hope’s  specialty  has  always 
been  to  run  himself  down,  the 
ads  follow  this  pattern. 

The  Hope  series,  about  10  ads 
in  all,  broke  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  June  1. 

In  addition,  there  has  also  been 
considerable  dealer  cooperative 
advertising  with  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter  supplying  the  mats. 

The  current  Hope  ad  is  al¬ 
most  a  review  of  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign  and  is  quite  typical  of  the 
humor  employed.  Entitled  “The 
private  life  of  an  omelet,”  it 
speaks  from  the  publisher’s  kitchen 


already  blueprinted 
for  Dayton’f  industrial  plants 
after  the  war  exceed 


Unlike  many  cities,  Dayton  has  had  no  huge  wartime 
building  expansion.  No  surplus  plant  capacity  will  exist 
in  Dayton  after  the  war.  Many  Dayton  industries  need 
and  are  planning  increased  facilities  for  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction.  Awaiting  the  "go  ahead",  these  plans  to  date 
entail  construction  costs  greatly  exceeding  $50,000,000. 


Outright 


Postwar  Dayton  with  its  456  industrial  plants 
will  be  bigger  and  busier  than  prewar  Dayton. 


Nationally  RaproAontad  by  Tho  Ooa.  A.  MkDovltl  Co. 

IDITOR  &  PUILiSHERfor  October  28,  1t44 


Some  of  the  many  newsmakers  who  have  accepted  Time’s  invitation  to 
appear  on  the  March  of  Time  and  tell  America  the  story  of  the  news  they  helped  to 
make.  We  hope  you  will  listen  as  future  newsmakers  broadcast  their  stories  over 
the  microphones  of  THE  MARCH  OF  TIME  (sponsored  by  the  editors  of  Time). 


THE  MARCH  OF  TIME 


'fll 


THE  BECE  NETWORK 


u 


and  cordially  invites  you  to  listen  to  the  first  broadcast  of  its  new  series 


VANDECRirr 


ON  THVBSDAY 


AT  10:30  P.n.  EASTERN  WAR  TIME 


TIME 


With  this  program  the  March  of  Time  changes  to  the  Blue  Network. 

The  same  time  (10:30  PJVL  EWT),  the  same  night  jonVe  always  listened  (Thnrsday) 
— but  a  different  number  on  your  dial  beginning  November  2. 


IDITOR  3  PURLISHIR  for  Oetebsr  2t.  1f44 


South  American  Press 
Grows  in  Wartime 

By  Joseph  F.  McEvoy 

Former  Chief.  AMocioted  Press  Bureau,  Bogota.  Colombia 


THE  PRESS  of  South  America 
has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  war  despite  handi¬ 
caps  imposed  by  newsprint 
shortages,  non-availablity  of 
needed  mechanical  equipment 
and  a  growing  tendency  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  governments  to  em¬ 
ploy  wartime  censorship  as  a 
protective  cloak  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  power. 

So  great  has  been  the  advance 
made  not  only  in  the  field  of 
the  newspaper  but  in  radio  as 
well  that  it  is  freely  predicted 
the  post-war  years  will  bring  a 
substantial  expansion  in  news 
development  in  the  southern  re- 

K’  'ics.  Advertising  has  been 
up  better  than  it  was  hoped 
and  with  big  dollar  balances 
piled  up  as  a  result  of  U.  S.  pur¬ 
chases  of  wartime  essential  ma¬ 
terials  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  advent  of  peace 
will  mark  the  start  of  hundreds 
of  new  journalistic  enterprises. 

This  post-war  development 
will  be  based  on  the  very  causes 
which  have  led  to  a  general  tech¬ 
nical  betterment  of  the  press  to¬ 
day  in  South  America — an  in¬ 
creased  public  interest  in  world 
military  and  diplomatic  events, 
a  whetted  curiosity  in  the  po¬ 
litical  affairs  of  their  own  and 
neighbor  countries  and  a  desire 
better  to  understand  the  nations 
which  they  either  have'  or  hope 
to  have  as  trading  partners. 
Space  Cut  Sharply 
It  would  be  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  wartime  conditions 
have  radically  improved  the 
press  of  South  America  because 
it  is  a  widely  known  fact  that 
many  newspapers  there,  great  in 
worldwide  competition  for  dec¬ 
ades,  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  pages,  and 
still  others  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  tabloid  format,  while  a 
few  ( and  these  have  been  offset 
by  newly  started  newspapers) 
had  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Yet,  after  living  with  the 
newspaper  business  there  for 
three-and-a-half  years,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  conclude  the  general 
effect  of  having  to  squeeze  more 
news  into  less  space  has  been 
beneficial  to  South  American 
papers  and  their  readers. 

Newspapers  which  four  years 
ago  insisted  on  publishing 
lengthy  texts  of  secondary 
speeches  and  public  documents 
— not  only  those  received  from 
abroad  by  the  wire  services  but 
those  originating  within  the 
country — are  now  condensing 
them  to  the  delight  of  their 
readers. 

The  result  is  a  newsier,  more 
readable  paper,  although  the 
temptation  still  exists  in  some 
quarters  to  write  local  news  in 
the  chronological  style,  or  like 
a  communique,  leaving  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  interpretation  up  to  edi¬ 
torial  writers  or  commentators 
known  as  “colaboradores”  who 
spin  out  a  few  hundred  thousand 
choice  words  at  space  rates. 


Happily,  this  practice  is  on 
the  wane  and  the  need  for  con¬ 
cise  writing  caused  by  tighter 
space  requirements  is  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  garden  variety  of 
reporter — a  necessary,  but  usu¬ 
ally  unappreciated*  adjunct  of 
a  newspaper  prior  to  the  war. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  that 
Rhphael  Ordorica,  one  of  AP’s 
Latin-American  executives,  was 
confounded  three  years  ago 
while  attending  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  press 
club  of  a  small  South  American 
city.  There  were  about  30  men 
present  and  Ordorica  asked  the 
chairman  if  they  were  all 
“journalist.^.”  That  worthy  an¬ 
swered  pridefully.  “SI,  senor, 
we’re  all  journalists  —  not  a 
single  reporter.” 

A  few  of  the  old-line  news¬ 
papers  stick  to  the  presentation 
of  news  in  the  European  style, 
but  in  the  tnain  newspapers  are 
looking  more  and  more  like  a 
U.  S.  product. 

Realistic  Latins 

South  American  editors  have 
the  same  competitive  urge  for 
fast  breaking  developments  as 
have  their  North  American  con¬ 
freres  but  they  give  less  im¬ 
portance  to  the  need  for  a  “new 
top”  on  a  moving  story.  Con¬ 
trary  to  opinion  here.  Latin- 
Americans  are  realists  and  the 
most  realistic  of  them  are  oper¬ 
ating  successful  newspapers  and 
radio  stations. 

The  bulk  of  South  American 
newspapermen  are  no  recent 
converts  to  the  principle  of  a 
free  press  as  a  guarantee  for 
world  peace,  and  their  insistence 
on  fighting  for  this  right  is  a 
formidable  force. 

Paradoxically,  although  every 
South  American  government 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Axis  many  of  them  today 
are  employing  censorships 
(purportedly  created  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  con¬ 
ference  resolutions  to  protect 
hemisphere  security)  to  limit 
not  only  the  local  press  but 
foreign  correspondents,  mostly 
North  Americans,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  legitimate  functions. 

Many  of  the  censorship  offices 
are  not  severe  and  actually 
make  an  effort  to  assist  corre¬ 
spondents  in  getting  news. 
Others  exercise  a  capricious 
and  arbitrary  dictation  toward 
the  local  and  foreign  press.  All 
constitute  a  dangerous  phe 
nomenon. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  nearly 
unanimous  desire  on  the  part 
of  South  American  newspaper 
men  that  unnecessary  govern 
mental  interference  be  eliminat 
ed  and  their  cause  is  daily 
winning  support. 


week  for  "conspicuous  achieve¬ 
ments”  and  contributions  of 
“lasting  benefit  to  the  military 
service”  during  the  period  from 
July,  1942,  to  July,  1944,  in 
which  he  served  as  communica¬ 
tions  engineer  and  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Traffic  Operational 
Engineering  Section  of  the 
.\rmy  Communications  Service, 
Washington.  Presentation  was 
made  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E. 
Stoner,  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Communications  Service. 

■ 

Publishers  Brand 
Dies  Action  “Political" 

Washington,  Oct.  23 — Protest 
has  been  made  to  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  and  Attorney  General 
Biddle  by  four  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  against  action  by  the  Dies 
Committee  suggesting  that  Pre.ss 
Research.  Inc.,  had  (jommunistic 
backing  and  purposes. 

Signers  of  the  protest  were 
Josephus  Daniels  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer;  J. 
David  Stern  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Cow 
Tier-Post;  Mark  Ethridge  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  and 
Nelson  Poynter  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  editor  of 
Press  Research,  Inc. 

David  Loth,  managing  editor 
of  the.  press  service  had  been 
summoned  under  a  subpena  and 
had  testified  that  his  organization 
conducts  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  whose  clients  are  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  The  com¬ 
plaining  publishers  said  in  their 
telegrams  to  Rayburti  and  Bid¬ 
dle:  “The  political  nature  of  the 
subpena  was  obvious  since  he 
(Loth)  was  instructed  to  bring 
with  him  a  report  prepared  by 
Press  Research  on  the  record 
and  views  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
At  no  time  was  any  question  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  report 
raised.” 

■ 

Ne-w^  ABC  Members 

New  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  include 
the  following  dailies  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies:  Independence 
(Kan.)  Reporter,  Indiana  (Pa.) 
Gatette,  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Times,  Newton  (la.)  News; 
Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  New 
York;  W.  W.  MacGruder,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  Ronalds  Advertising 
Agency.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Toronto. 
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Wins  Legion  of  Merit 

Lt.  Col.  Thompson  H.  Mitchell, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  RCA  Communications, 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  last 
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y  ^2  gy  Junn  is  full  <*f  qiiestiuiis  to<lay.  Hreatl-aiul-liutter  (|iiestiuns. 

^  to  many  of  wliich  imiustry  alone  can  give  the  answers.  Questions  that  vitally 

concern  his  joh.  his  poc'kethook.  his  future  way  of  life.  •  Fact-minded 
as  he  is.  wanting  his  answers  complete  and  visual  as  well  as  fast,  it’s  only 
natural  for  John  Citizen  to  turn  to  his  m>ivsfHif)er  with  unparalleled  eagerness... and 
to  read  it  with  a  thoroughness  never  e<pialed.  •  Increasingly,  in  his  newspapers,  he  is  finding 
today  the  answers  he  seeks  from  industry.  To  industry’s  story,  as  told  in 
newspaper  advertising,  he  is  already  giving  a  <legree  of  attention  seldom  won  before  by 
advertising  of  any  kind... as  attested  over  and  over  by  The  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  •  This  new  awakening  to  industry’s  message  signals  a  mighty 
opportunity  for  business  to  build  a  new  high  place  for  itself  in  the  minds  of 
millions.  For  the  millions  who  control  the  destiny  of  all  business  in  this  country  are 
the  same  millions  who  are  looking  first  to  their  newspapers  for 

full  information  on  to<lay’s  war  and  tomorrow’s  peace.  .  'ST? 


This  adTerliiMient,  prepared  bjr  tke  Bnreaa  of  Adeertuiaf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  poblitked  by  The  Philadelphia  Record  m  the  ieterest  of  all  newspapers 
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Chicago  News 
Staif  Hoaxed 
By  "New  Owner" 

In  Which  Marc  Connelly 
Ploys' Publisher  Role 
Before  Paper  Is  Sold 

In  line  with  the  old  saw  “com- 
i*ig  events  cast  their  shadow," 
Chicago  Daily  News  employes 
experienced  a  hoax  which  tried 
their  souls  on  the  day  before 
John  S.  Knight  acquired  control 
of  the  newspaper. 

It  all  started  because  some 
office  wag  spread  the  rumor  that 
Lloyd  Lewis.  Daily  News  man* 
aging  editor,  was  closeted  with 
the  new  owner  of  the  paper.  TTie 
air  quivered  with  uncertainty, 

.  .  .  but  let  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Daily  News  columnist, 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  style: 

“It  was  almost  quitting  time, 
but  the  place  hummed  with  in¬ 
dustry.  Never  had  so  many 
typewriters  clicked  at  once; 
never  had  I  seen  so  many  men 
with  their  hair  combed  and 
their  coats  on! 

“The  fury  of  toil  redoubled 
when  the  managing  editor  and 
his  companion  emerged  and 
strolled  out  to  the  local  room. 
They  spoke  in  low  voices,  but 
the  visitor  was  plainly  heard  to 
Say  that  he  expected  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  installation  of  pay 
toilets. 

New  “Boss"  Arrives 
“One  luckless  reporter  was 
working  a  cross-word  puzzle. 
He  tried  to  hide  it  and  sat  shiv¬ 
ering  at  the  feel  of  cold  eyes 
boring  into  his  back.  He  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  something  about 
‘working  hours.’ 

“After  a  brief  inspection  of 
the  composing  room,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  his  companion 
withdrew  to  private  conference. 
Those  who  found  occasion  to 
pass  the  open  door  of  their 
office — and  it  was  a  line  like 
that  at  the  ticket  window  of  a 
'double-header  —  heard  ominous 
fragments  of  conversation. 

“Five  o’clock  came,  but  no¬ 
body  went  home.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  thickened  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.  All  reports  agreed  on  one 
point  —  the  new  owner  was 
tougher  than  Simon  Legree. 
One  who  had  faced  him  in  the 
corridor  said  he  had  an  eye  like 
a  shark  with  stomach  ulcers. 
The  future  was  black  in¬ 
deed.  .  .  . 

“Then  a  boy  came,  and  would 
I  be  so  good  as  to  step  into  the 
managing  editor’s  office  for  a 
moment. 

“I  shouldn’t  say  I  was 
‘greeted.’  What  I  got  was  no 
greeting.  A  thick-set  man,  with 
a  bald  head  and  down-drawn 
lips  and  an  eye  thrice  as  cold  as 
reported,  thrust  out  a  hand  and 
demanded  bluntly:  ‘What  do 
you  do  around  here?’ 

“When  I  told  him,  his  lip  rose 
over  his  teeth  in  a  peculiarly 
wolfish  expression,  and  he  in¬ 
quired  icily:  ‘How  do  you  spend 
the  rest  of  your  time?’ 

“’Then  as  I  fumbled  for  a  suit¬ 
able  reply  to  this  question,  my 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 


strong  light  from  the  window,  | 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
face  of  the  monster  was  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  a  grin.  Just  before  I 
fainted  I  recognized  him.  It 
was  the  managing  editor’s  old 
friend  (and  mine),  the  play¬ 
wright  (and  acton  Marc  Con¬ 
nelly. 

‘“The  next  day  the  managing 
editor  introduced  me  to  a  man 
he  called  Mr.  John  S.  Knight, 
the  new  owner.  But  do  you 
think  I  was  fooled?  No  sir! 
‘Shucks.’  I  said,  ’you’re  not  Mr. 
Knight.  You’re  just  Marc  Con¬ 
nelly  in  another  makeup.’ 

“But  it  was  Mr.  Knight,  and 
I  think  I’ll  now  go  home  and 
take  a  nap.  ’Tilings  are  getting 
too  confusing  around  here.’’ 

■ 

Stubbs  Heads  Illinois 
Associated  Press 

Robert  L.  Stubbs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Register,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  group  at  the  annuai 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Herbert  E.  Wilson. 
Rock  Island  Argus  managing 
editor.  R.  C.  Schaub,  Decatur 
Review,  was  chosen  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and 
news  dissemination  were  out¬ 
lined  at  the  meeting,  at  which 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  AP;  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  and  AP  director;  and 
H«iry  Cassidy,  former  AP  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent,  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

’The  group  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  the  late  R. 
Eaton  Fedou,  former  publisher 
of  the  Elgin  Courier-News,  who 
died  recently.  “’The  Illinois  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  lost  a  valued 
friend,  and  the  city  of  Elgin  a 
prominent  citizen  and  coun¬ 
selor,”  the  resolution  observed. 

■ 

Bennett,  Adams  Give 
Views  on  Book  Art 

Paul  A.  Bennett,  in  charge  of 
typographic  layout  with  the 
Linotype  Co.,  and  J.  Donald 
Adams,  literary  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  participated 
in  a  symposium  on  current 
trade-book  making  sponsored 
by  the  trade-book  clinic  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts,  at  the  Town  Hall  Club, 
New  York,  last  week.  The 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  Mor¬ 
ris  Colman,  clinic  chairman. 
Others  who  took  part  in  the 
symposium  were  Joseph  A. 
Margolies,  dean  of  book  sellers, 
and  Robert  Josephy,  book  de¬ 
signer. 

■ 

Changes  to  Tabloid 

Montreal,  Oct.  23 — ’The  Mon¬ 
treal  Daily  Herald  changed 
from  standard  eight-column 
format  and  appeared  in  tab¬ 
loid  form  today,  according  to 
I  the  Canadian  Press.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  change,  A.  E. 
Whiting,  vice  -  president  and 
business  manager,  noted  that  it 
was  being  made  as  the  paper 
enters  its  134th  year  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication,  adding  that  it 
had  been  founded  in  1811  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  evening  news¬ 
papers  on  the  continent. 


7J  LEADING  PAPERS  TAKING 

i;racie  alleiv! 

Some  of  the  first  orders  came 
from  the  following: 


Booioii  (tLDBE 

Philadelphia  RECORD 
Detroit  NEWS 
Pittsburgh  PRESS 
Miami  NEWS 
St.  L<.uis  POST-DISPATCH 
Davton  NEWS 
\tlanta  JOURNAL 
Indianapolis  STAR 
Ft.  Worth  STAR. 
TELEGRAM 


New  York  POST 
(diicago  SUN 
Washington  STAR 
Cleveland  NEWS 
Portland  JOURNAL 
St.  Paul  DISPATCH 
Milwaukee  JOURNAL 
Cincinnati  TIMES-ST.AR 
Hartford  COURANT 
]^ineie  ST.AR 

GRACIE 

ALLEN’S 

Timely  News- 
Hiimor  Col¬ 
umn  Hits  the 
Mark! 


fJT  Rclpnses  a  week„  1 00  to  1 50  tvords  each. 

•  •  • 

JAPS  WISH  POLITICS  HAD  GRABBED 
GENERAL  MacARTHUR 

By  Grade  Allen 

With  VlacArthur  back  in  the  Philippines  the  Hara- 
Kiri  knives  are  really  flashing. 

What  a  general!  But,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still 
millions  of  people  who  wish  that  he  would  drop  every¬ 
thing  he’s  doing  and  come  back  here  to  run  for  President. 
Of  course,  these  people  couldn’t  vote  .  .  .  they  live  in 
Japan. 

General  MacArthur  has  really  become  the  symbol  of 
fear  to  the  Japs.  I  read  where  their  government  issued 
free  sake  to  boost  home-front  morale.  But  it  didn’t  work. 
Everyone  got  drunk  and  saw  little  pink  MacArthurs. 

This  must  be  an  awfully  confusing  war  to  the  Japs, 
anyway.  They  call  themselves  the  “Sons  of  Heaven” 
ami  our  hoys  are  sending  so  many  of  them  to  the  wrong 
address. 

•  •  • 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEATODES,  Inc. 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  President 

247  West  43rd  Street  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Editors  Who  Assisted 
Laval  Face  Execution 


wrote  chiefly  for  Canada  and 
South  America.  The  Vichy 
Ministry  of  Information  ousted 
him  in  1940  and  he  became  lead¬ 
er  of  the  clandestine  press,  as¬ 
sisting  Rollin  in  underground 
news  services. 

PARIS  correspondents  dealt  this  were  haled  before  the  court.  ,  sT  "x 

week  with  the  auction  of  Consul  General  Baron  von  r^lfftfT  AAltlinrf 

Pierre  Laval's  white  ties,  and  Spiegel  testifled  that  negotia-  ^  * 

tales  of  hts  si>eculations  with  tions  regarding  the  Petit  Mar-  Yoll  Tt 

newspapers  which  made  him  seillais  were  directed  by  the  laUW  X  XI# 

rich  and  powerful  and  doomed  Gestapo  in  Paris  and  also  that  wt  »  /. 

his  Journalistig^coJtaborators  to  I.aieiuie  maintained  "excellent  I OU  UOIl  t 

an  epitaph;  ‘Executed  as  a  relations  with  the  German  em- 

traitor."  bassy.”  Observers  were  watching  with 

As  Marshal  Henri-Philippe  Consul  Heinrich  von  Thun  interest  this  week  the  “in  again, 

Petain’s  prime  minister  and  said'  both  of  Laval's  publishers  out  again,  gone  again,  Finne- 
arch-exponent  of  Hitlerism  in  were  considered  to  have  “enor-  gan”  antics  of  the  Argentine 

Prance,  “Black  Peter"  himself  mous  merit  as  pro-Germans.”  newspaper  Gaceta  de  la  Plata — 

stands  adjudged  by  a  court  in  Lejeune  was  condemned  to  or  is  it  the  La  Plata  Zeitung? 

Marseille  of  "intelligence  with  death,  and  the  extreme  Leftist  — supposedly  banned  under  a 

the  enemy,"  the  penalty  being  press  in  Paris  began  to  demand  government  decree  prohibiting 
death.  But  he  has  fled  to  Ger-  the  arrest  of  Jean  Prouvost,  dissemination  of  Axis  propa- 

many  and  a  special  court  in  publisher  of  the  defunct  Paris-  ganda  in  Argentina. 

Paris  is  still  to  weigh  the  charge  Seir  and  former  Vichy  Minister  Following  publication  of  the 
of  treason  against  him.  of  Information.  decree  it  was  announced  that  the 

Paid  OU  by  Hitler  Lejeune  was  also  publisher  of  Italian-language  fascist  newspa- 

T-  . _ _ 1 _  newspapers  in  Nice,  Lyon  and  per  Mattino  d’ltalia  and  the 

LeMans,  while  Gaillard-Bour-  German-language  Nazi  newspa- 
p/h- rageas  was  president  of  the  As-  per  Deutsche  La  Plata  Zeitung 

sociation  of  Provincial  Publish-  would  be  permanently  clos^. 

director  of  Au-  But  ^  ^he 

iourdhui,  was  condemned  to  r  ■  »  •  «  La  Plata  Zeitune  nrinted  in 

death.  When  the  verdict  was  Acquires  Papers  Hjata  .^itung  pnnt^^  m 

delivered,  after  a  trial  lasting  Origins  of  Laval's  fortune —  tJi  name  of  ^iSaceta^  de  la 
about  six  hours,  the  entire  estimated  at  $8,000,000  —  were  pjlta  gaceta  ae  la 

courtroom  cheered.  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  ^he  newsnaner  in  its  new 

SuarM  offered  only  weak  de-  special  examining  judge  in  Mar-  -ufgg  published  bv  the 

charge  he  had  seille,  with  particular  scrutiny  fame’ black-listed  comnanv  that 
written  daily  editorials  praising  of  Laval’s  newspaper  interests.  -u'^Hshed  La  Plata  Ze?tun^^  mfd 
Hitler  and  attacking  the  Allies.  His  first  venture  concerned  the  ft  fte  same 

For  this  he  received  about  $1,500  Moniteur  of  Clermont-Farrand,  gS ^ “"5  accord^nc  to  d isnateh^s 
a  month,  or  $800  more  than  he  in  which  he  acquired  the  ma-  ffom  Bnenns  Aifel 
earned  before  he  became  a  jority  stock  while  it  was  in  diffi-  rnoetn  He  in  Pintn  nvi- 

friend  of  Otto  Abetz,  the  Nazi  culties.  He  used  his  influence  hefinlns  If  hns  i  ehnnop 

ambassador  to  Paris.  From  1941  as  a  former  Cabinet  Minister  to  of  surv?v/nv  If  it  efn  esffhiifh 
until  last  August  Suarez  was  get  advertising,  and  the  Moni-  9^  statuf  af  a  Soanfsh-lanluale 
manager  of  Paris-Soir.  teur  thrived  siaius  as  a  apanisn  language 

Agreeing  his  pen  often  had  Laval  next  acquired  control  fhTbaron^Axir^J^nnfLn'Sn  " 
gone  farther  than  his  thoughts,  of  the  Lyon  Republicain  and  Yo^  Time?  ^ufnos 

Suarez  said  he  had  advocated  then  engaged  the  help  of  Gail-  Jfres  bureJu  report^ 

the  seizure  and  shooting  of  lard-Bourrageas  and  Lejeune  in  „®  bureau  reported  . 

British  and  American  subjects,  trying  to  corner  the  provincial  uay,  however,  Gaceta  de 

as  well  as  French  Jews,  in  re-  press.  The  Germans  watched  Plata  failed  to  appear.  “So 

grisal  for  the  Allied  air  raids,  him  closely  and  finally  closed  known,”  reported  the 

'is  counsel  indicated  an  appeal  in.  Times,  “its  non-appearance  was 

would  be  taken  to  Gen.  Charles  Laval  probably  will  be  men-  due  to  government  action, 
de  Gaulle.  tioned  in  other  courts  in  con-  measure  again^  it  has  been 

Stephane  Lauzwne,  managing  nection  with  Radio  Mondial  announced.  Its  offices,  in  any 


J.O  be  farsighted 
in  matters  which  make 
for  the  happiness  and 
progress  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  ...  to  he  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  its  needs  .  .  .  this  is 
the  type  of  understand¬ 
ing  every  live  newspaper 
must  set  as  its  standard. 


Tliis  understanding,  up¬ 
held  by  an  unbiased  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  news, 
coupled  with  a  strong 
editorial  policy,  is  a  ba¬ 
sic  reason  why  the 
Union-Star  has  led  in 
City  Zone  circulation  for 
over  nine  consecutive 


years. 


Schenectady 


ffif  cut 

Naltoiwllr  SepmeauJ  l|r 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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jO  esifed  by  AP  mcor  who  Jimdm 
reporting  two  and  a  half  j  iiiiiT 

Singapoi^  gn  Pfea  airoT  of  Tofeghniv 

landedmMh  American  forces  at  Lofte  to  repoif^llie 
invaalon  ol  the  Philippines. 

Thirteen  AP  men  from  itarPhafiBe  atwtib  J^e 
providing  fast,  colorful  invadbn-  eeverage^dllll^ 
the  direction  of  The  AP’s  Southwest  Pamfic  fldef 
of  Bureau,  C.  Yates  McDaniel.  McDaniel  was  first 
American  correspondent  to  arrive  in  Singapore  and 
last  to  leave  the  burning,  bciieagured  city.  Dean 
Schedler,  who  was  with  Gen.  MacArthur  on  Corregi* 
dor  and  the  last  American  correspondent  to  leave 
the  Philippines  after  the  fall  of  Bataan,  is  reporting 
directly  from  the  General’s  headquarters.  Eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  every  phase  of  land  and  naval 
operations  are  provided  by  (^||i^AP  men,  veterani^ 
of  amphibious  warfare. 

The  seasoned,  sound  reporfi 
is  making  newspaper  history^: 
make  newspaper  history'  until^ 


C.  YATES  McDANIEL 


C.  Yates  McDaniel 
Dean  Schedler 
Murlin  Spencer 
^  Asohel  Bush 
Fred  Hompson 
Jim  Hutcheson 
Leil  Erickson 
A1  Dopking 
Rembert  James 
Elmont  Waite 
Richard  C.  Bergholz 
Spencer  Davis 
Morrie  Londsberg 


'df,  this  stair igain 
will  continue  to 


Killed  in  the  line  of  duty^ 
October  25th. 


DEAN  SCHEDLER 
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ler  Alone, 
SKxys  Creager 

“Get  out  your  paper  for  the 
reader  and  for  him  alone.  He  is 
the  man  who  buys  it  and  he  is 
the  man  whose  patronage  sup* 
ports  the  merchants  who  adver¬ 
tise  in  it.  He  is  the  only  person 
that  counts,”  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
vice-president  and  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
told  the  senior  class  in  market¬ 
ing  at  Marquette  University  re¬ 
cently. 

“The  honest  producer  is  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  product — he  builds 
up  and  stakes  his  reputation  on 
it,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  use 
shoddy  unless  he  is  ready  to  sell 
out,”  he  continued.  "That  ap¬ 
plies  to  newspapers  as  well  as 
to  cloth  makers.  It  may  take  a 
little  longer  to  detect  the 
shoddy  in  a  newspaper  than  in 
a  pair  of  pants,  but  it  will  out 
just  as  surely  as  the  .seat  of  the 
shoddy  pants.” 

Thus  he  explained  that  every¬ 
thing  done  by  the  new.spaper 
must  contribute  to  the  reader's 
confidence  in  it  and  build  up 
his  belief  that  the  paper  is 
honest,  distinterested  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  bringing  to  him 
the  news  and  its  background. 

“Reader  confidence  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  selling  a  newspaper 
to  a  discerning  advertiser,"  Mr. 
Creager  said,  "and  most  adver¬ 
tisers  are  discerning." 

He  agreed  with  Glenn  Frank 
who  said  that  new.spapers  often 
overrate  the  information  of 
their  readers  and  underrate 
their  intelligence,  pointing  out 
that  the  reader  ultimately  rec¬ 
ognizes  and  condemns  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  news. 

In  addition  to  being  the  read¬ 
er's  informant,  the  newspaper. 


Mr.  Creager  asserted,  must  also 
be  “his  representative  and,  to 
some  extent,  his  confidant  and 
coun.selor”  because  while  pri¬ 
vate  interests  can  employ  law¬ 
yers  and  public  relations  coun- 
.sel,  "the  public's  interests  must 
depend  very  greatly  upon  an 
alert  and  conscientious  press  for 
representation  in  the  supreme 
court  of  popular  opinion.” 

To  be  confidant  and  counselor, 
the  newspaper,  he  emphasized, 
must  first  get  into  the  home  and 
prove  that  it  belongs.  This  is 
done  by  local  news  and  slant 
rather  than  by  bright  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Broadway  columns, 
though  they  have  their  place 
following  local  features. 

The  homey  air  which  the 
Journal  strives  to  acquire 
comes,  said  the  speaker,  “only 
with  a  product  made  by  home 
folks  who  give  of  themselves  to 
their  work.  It  doesn’t  come 
with  ready-made  features  and 
columns  and  wisecracks  all 
shined  up  and  cleverly  labeled 
and  delivered  each  day  from 
New  York  or  Washington.”  For 
that  reason  the  Journal  places 
much  emphasis  on  a  locally 
written  editorial  page,  prepared 
from  the  Milwaukee  point  of 
view. 

These  things,  he  said,  develop 
the  reader's  confidence  in  the 
newspaper,  and,  he  concluded. 
"It  need  make  no  difference 
what  anyone  else  thinks  of  your 
paper  if  the  reader  is  satisfied 
with  it  and  has  confidence  in 
it.” 

■ 

WPB  Paper  Weekly 

Washington.  Oct.  23 — Labor 
and  Management  News,  tabloid 
paper  issued  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  hereafter  will 
appear  bi-weekly  instead  of 
each  week.  Budgetary  econ¬ 
omy  and  conservation  of  news¬ 
print  were  given  as  reasons  for 
the  change. 


Winners  Named 
In  Aviation 
Contest  by  TWA 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — Robert 
Ball,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  now  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave,  and  William  W. 
Dyviniak,  Buffalo  Courier^Ex- 
press  photographer,  annexed  di¬ 
visional  honors  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  in  the  seventh 
annual  TWA  aviation  writing 
and  photographic  competition,  it 
is  announced  by  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  &  Western  Air,  Inc. 

Ball  was  adjudged  the  winner 
in  the  newspaper,  open  class,  di¬ 
vision  while  Dyviniak  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  contest  for  an  entry, 
“Out  of  Gas,”  showing  a  Navy 
Catalina  Flying  Boat  being  re¬ 
fueled. 

Wayne  Parrish,  veteran  Wash¬ 
ington  aviation  editor,  won  first 
place  in  the  magazine  section  for 
a  weekly  aviation  column  pub¬ 
lished  by  Liberty  Magazine. 
Nick  Moser  of  the  Reading  ( Pa. ) 
Eagle-Times,  achieved  top  hon¬ 
ors  among  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation. 

Ball,  Parrish  &  Dyviniak  will 
each  receive  first  prizes  of  $250 
and  Moser.  $150,  with  the  annual 
TWA  rotating  trophies  going  to 
their  publications  for  the  next 
year.  The  awards  will  be  made 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago  on  Nov.  9. 

Second  and  third  prize  win¬ 
ners.  who  will  receive  ca.sh 
awards  and  plaques  are; 

New.spapers.  open  class — Regi¬ 
nald  Cleveland.  New  York  Times 
editorial  writer,  second;  and 
Robert  H.  Helmer,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  third. 

Photography — J.  Howard  Cut¬ 
ler,  Reading  Eagle-Times,  sec¬ 


ond;  and  James  N.  Keen,  Dayton 
( O. )  Journal-Herald,  third. 

Newspapers  under  100,000  cir¬ 
culation — Francis  S.  Murphy, 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times,  second; 
and  Dan  K.  Park,  and  Robert  R. 
Herhart,  Jr.,  Reading  Eagle- 
Times,  third. 

■ 

Rep.  Rogers  Hits  U.  S. 
“Censorship"  in  Italy 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
charged  last  week,  following  a 
tour  of  the  Fifth  Army  front  in 
Italy,  that  limitations  imposed 
on  the  press  by  the  American 
“government”  was  keeping  part 
of  the  story  of  the  war  from  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  James  E.  Roper, 
Unit^  Press  correspondent  with 
the  Fifth  Army. 

“If  we  had  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  war  would  have  been 
more  nearly  won,”  the  gray- 
haired,  63-year-old  congress- 
woman  said.  She  did  not  men¬ 
tion  any  particular  branch  of 
the  “government”  but  recalled 
that  anti-Japanese  pictures  for 
which  she  posed  were  not  used 
"because  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

She  said  she  would  have  some 
definite  recommendations  to 
make  when  she  returned  to 
Washington,  but  did  not  detail 
them  except  to  say  they  would 
involve  "some  things  that  the 
country  should  send  over  here.” 

■ 

Times  News  Record 

Carrying  out  its  slogan  of  “All 
the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,”  the 
New  York  Times  reported  re¬ 
cently  that  “In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1944  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  7,074  columns  more  news 
than  any  other  newspaper.”  In 
order  to  do  this  with  newsprint 
limitations,  the  item  added,  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  it  had  been  omitted 


THE  OES  MOINES 


REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


THE  EGGS  ARE  IOWA'S  .  .  .  3.654,000.000  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1944  ...  an  ALL-TIME  record. 

I  Combined  with  other  record  and  near  record  crops 
it  means  plenty  of  new  tractors,  new  clothes  for 
the  kids,  new  rugs  for  the  house  and  new  deep 

I  freezers  (postwar). 

!  THE  BACON  IS  YOURS.  Brought  home  bacon  is 
another  Iowa  product.  Its  producer  is  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Welding  Iowa  farm¬ 
ers  and  city  dwellers  into  one  stable  market,  it  brings 
your  sales  message  to  them  in  a  way  that  lowans 
understand  and  like.  399,577  families  read  it  on  quiet 
Sunday  mornings,  330,492  on  busy  weekdays. 


Yes,  fellow  American  ...If  the  average  German  had  known  a  fraction 
^  as  much  truth  about  the  world  as  you  know,  this  war  would  almost 

Lp  firiiniflpAf  happened. 

Ilv  m  limilCOl  You  can  read  those  25  words  again.  They  state  a  fact,  and  the  fact  is  grim. 

Because  a  people  believed  and  tried  to  live  a  pattern  of 
•  ■  i  _  ■  •  .  lies,  your  world  was  all  but  lost. 

3Ct  in  nuninn  nistory...  «»» t^tter  c„„id  ^  ,h»wo  ih.t  hom 

J  man  must  know  his  fellows  as  never  before r  ihat 

from  now  on  you  must  know  your  world  as  never 
before?  That  you  must  have  not  just  a  record  of  events  but  also  a  picture  of  their  meaning? . . . 

A  chunk  of  man’s  future  is  in  your  hands.  And  you  are  lucky  in  the  chance  you  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Magnificently  funneled  to  your  doorstep,  the  news  of  the  world  is  yours  almost  as  fast  as  it 
happens.  Passionately,  fearlessly,  resourcefully,  tirelessly,  the  working  press  of  America  brings  you  the  facts. 

And  once  a  week,  in  its  special  way,  Newsweek  helps  give  you  grasp  of  those  facts.  To  accurate 
reporting,  Newsweek  adds  interpretation  by  the  liest  minds  we  can  find.  .\nd  Newsweek 
also  gives  you  forecast  with  a  record  for  rightness  that  is  almost  uncanny. 

You  will  like  Newsweek  — as  millions  of  the  world’s  best-informed  people  already  do. 
It  will  help  yon  .see  your  world  more  sharftly. 


Tki»  mtUmrUMmaU  u  appearing  in  91  neugpapere  throughout 
tha  Vnlmd  Simtet  reoMng  more  than  16  1/2  miUion  familin. 
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be  said,  there’s  usually  a  mixed  Senator's  NewS  Bomb  political  reporter  tore 

group.  —  A  r\  j  open,  stared  at  the  enclos- 

Out  of  his  frequent  appear-  iumS  v^Ut  Q  JJUG  ure,  then  crumpled  it  in  dis- 

ance  in  the  hospitals  Mr.  CaniiT  Boston,  Oct.  23 — Boston  po-  gust.  The  others  looked  at  one 
said  he  has  gained  a  new  view-  utical  reporters  gathered  hast-  another  in  amazement, 
point  on  gags.  Those  fellows —  iiy  in  the  anteroom  of  Senator  The  news  was  to  the  effect 
after  all  they  have  been  through  Sinclair  Weeks’  office  last  week,  that  Senator  Weeks  had  named 
— appreciate  subtlety  because  it  ready  for  a  major  story  bearing  a  principal  alternate  and  second 
plays  to  their  intelligence.  on  the  national  campaign.  alternate  to  West  Point. 

"You  soon  find  out,’’  Mr.  The  Senator’s  secretary  had  ■ 

battle  of  the  entertainers,  the  Caniff  said,  “that  there  aren’t  telephoned  the  United  Press,  CKiUf.nm  Panpr 

Lions  Club  of  New  York  this  many  goons  or  hillbillies  among  Associated  Press  and  local  pa-  i  •  •  „  *  uo 

week  roared  a  salute  to  the  those  boys.  They’ve  had  a  lot  pers  to  send  representatives  at  In  explaining  to  iis  reauers  its 
comic  strip  artists  who  are  of  good  training  and  they’re  four  o’clock  sharp  for  “an  an-  use  1“®  split-run  tor  advertls- 
walking  the  chalk  line  for  vet-  smart.”  nouncement.”  ing  (E.  &  P..  July  1,  p.  24)  the 

erans  back  from  the  front  lines.  The  Lions  Club  show  ar-  senator  had  New  York  News  this  week  car- 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  ranaed  bv  Robert  Christy  ’  who  to  secure  spontaneous  re-  ried  a  box  notice,  stating  from 

without  the  publicity  they  could  is  a  personal  acquaintance  of  ception  by  all  members  of  the  March  to  September,  inclusive 
command,  a  big  troupe  of  syn-  many  of  the  artists  and  fre-  Pr®ss  augured  an  announce-  the  News  ran  more  than  1,200 
dicate  and  staff  artists— C.  D.  quently  their  master  of  cere-  vast  importance,  and  pages  of  split-run  advertising. 

Russell,  Otto  Soglow,  Milton  monies  was  the  chalk-talkers’  us  reporters  waited,  they  ar-  Split-run  will  save  about  6,000 
Caniff,  Gus  Edson,  Ernie  Bush-  special  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Sued  the  nature  of  the  presum-  tons  of  the  50,000  tons  we  must 
miller,  R.  M,  Brinkerhoff,  Bob  blind  veterans  Original  ubly  “momentous”  news.  save  this  year  to  meet  govern- 

Dunn,  Dow  Walling,  Milt  Gross  sketches  of  a  score  of  the  well-  At  the  appointed  hour  the  ment  quotas.”  The  paper  also 
.  .  .  oh,  the  list  is  too  long  to  known  artists  were  auctioned  senator’s  secretary  stepped  into  pointed  out  that  readers  can 


Comic  Artists 
Cheer  Veterans 
By  Chalk  Talks 


What  Johnstown  Makes  Is  Basic 


Great  blaat  fumacei  creatine  an  eaaential  “plaama"  of  Victory.  .  .  .  Sinewa  ol  invincible  flehtine 
power  .  .  .  tbe  open  heartba  axlow,  nieht  and  day.  Soon,  this  vaat  Greater  Johnstown  source  ol  lame — 
and  revenue — will  turn  another  pare  ol  economic  prorress  and  plunre  into  a  vast  program  ol  peace¬ 
time  production.  No  reconversion  problem  here  ...  no  loss  ol  time  lor  Johnstowners. 

This  area's  mills  must  produce  their  huge  quota  ol  essential  steel  .  .  .  which  means  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment.  Consider  one  specialisation  .  .  .  steel  lor  railroad  equipment.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  railroads  will  need — urgeatly — replacements  aggrerating  $2,000,000,000. 


Greater  Johnstown's  108.000  pupiilation — llie  Trading  Ana  of  :i45.869 — is  desUned  to  write 
income-producing  history,  as  the  “Flood  Free"  slogan  becomes  another  inducement  to  industries 
security  lor  the  luture  ol  one  ol  Pennsylvania's  outstanding  metropolitan  centers.  ^ 
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The  various  “streak  editions”  and  the  five 
star  finals  of  our  daily  newspapers  depend  on 
high  speed  and  precision  in  presses  to  get 
the  news  on  the  stands  quickly. 

Navy  Guns  depend  upon  split-second  ac¬ 
curacy  of  aiming  and  adjusting  to  get  their 
shells  into  the  enemy  ships  to  cripple  them 
before  they  can  damage  ours. 

“Get  there  fustest  —  with  the  mostest”  is 
still  the  main  factor  in  war  strategy  —  and 
get  there  first  with  the  latest  is  the  creed  of 
the  newspapers.  Thar  is  why  maximum 
speed  of  operation  and  hairline  accuracy  are 
so  important. 

Goss  workers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
high  precision  in  newspaper  press  construc¬ 
tion,  had  no  trouble  in  quickly  meeting  the 
rigid  Navy  requirements  for  5"  Gun  Mounts. 
As  a  result  the  Navy  awarded  Goss  the 
Navy  '‘E”  Burgee  on  December  12,  1941 ... . 
since  then, four  stars  for  additional  awardshave 
been  added.  High  precision  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  in  Goss  Presses  made  this  possible. 

Now,  Five  Star  Finals  printed  on  presses 
made  by  Goss  workers  are  first  to  herald  the 
destruction  wrought  on  the  enemy  fleets  by 
guns  operating  in  mounts,  many  of  which 
were  built  by  these  same  Goss  workers.  So 
in  speaking  of  the  News  —  they  help  make 
it  and  break  it. 


Hack  tUa  OtuMiaUmA.  •  -  Btuf  Moaa  Waa  Boauli 
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Antrim  Replied 
To  AcL  Now  He's 
Tribune's  BM 

A  want-ad  27  years  ago 
brought  to  the  office  of  the 

Chicago  Tribune  the  man  who 

is  now  business 
manager  of  that  ^ 
aewspaper — ^El- 

bert  M.  Antrim,  V 

who  has  sue-  _  f 

ceeded  the  late  M 

W.  E.  Macfar-  W 

Mr.  Antrim 

was  working  in  m 

the  traffic  de- 
partment  of  the 
Burling-  ■Sir 
ton  railroad,  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  ca-  Antrim 
reer  as  a  school 

teacher  and  insurance  company 
employe,  when  he  applied  for 
a  job  in  the  Tribune  business 
office  as  organizer  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  traffic  department,  and 
got  it.  He  was  already  a  recog¬ 
nized  extort  on  newsprint 
transportation. 

In  10  years  he  had  won  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  post  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Tribune 
Company,  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  and  in  1928  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager. 

Savings  affected  by  Mr.  An¬ 
trim’s  management  of  the  news¬ 
print  department  led  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  many  of  his  methods  by 
other  newspapers.  He  has  also 
been  responsible  for  substan¬ 
tial  rate  adjustments.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  has  directed  the 
Tribune’s  paper  conservation 
program. 

In  1934.  Mr.  Antrim  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  of  which 
the  Tribune  station  WGN  is  a 
key  outlet.  He  served  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  network  and  as 
its  secretary-treasurer. 

To  his  new  duties  as  business 
manager,  Mr.  Antrim  adds 
those  of  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Tribune.  He  also  has  been 
made  a  director  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  the  Quebec  North 
Shore  Co.,  and  Marlhill  Mines, 
three  other  Tribune  subsidi¬ 
aries. 

In  addition  to  his  many  busi¬ 
ness  activities,  he  finds  time 
frequently  to  write  editorials 
dealing  with  transportation  and 
other  business  and  economic 
subjects. 

Bom  June  30,  1885  in  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Ind.,  he  comes  of  old 
American  stock,  his  ancestors 
having  migrated  to  the  Middle 
West  from  Burlington.  N.  J.  two 
centuries  ago. 

■ 

Neivsmen  in  Bronze 

Three  journalists  are  among 
the  50  notable  public  men  of 
wartime  whose  bronze  statues  by 
Max  Kalish  form  a  historical 
collection  at  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute  (^ned  recently  to  the 
public.  'They  are  Ernie  Pyle  and 
the  late  Raymond  Clapper, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Scripps-Howard  war  columnists, 
and  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  commentator. 
Selection  of  names  for  the  col¬ 
lection,  which  includes  the  lead¬ 


ing  poliiical  ligures  ul  buUi  par¬ 
ties,  the  President’s  cabinet  and 
other  Washington  headliners, 
the  military  leaders  and  leaders 
of  business  and  labor  among 
others,  was  made  by  W.  M.  Kip- 
linger,  editor  of  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letters,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  choose  men  in  whom 
the  public  would  be  interested 
now  and  in  the  future. 

■ 

Ohio  Daily  Select  List 
Elects  Dix,  Overly 

Raymond  E.  Dix  of  the 
Wooater  (O.)  Record,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers. 
He  succeeds  E.  X.  Myers,  of  the 
Middletown  Journal.  R.  L. 
Heminger,  of  the  Findley  Re¬ 
publican-Courier  and  Frank  W, 
Spencer  of  the  Newark  Advo¬ 
cate  have  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  respectively.  New  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  Gordon  K.  Bu^,  the  Athena 
Meaaenger,  and  A.  J.  Hoiles,  the 
Alliance  Review.  Frank  Spen¬ 
cer  was  reelected  to  the  board. 

Newly-elected  officers  of  the 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  are: 
O.  O.  Overly,  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  president;  Richard  A. 
Ball,  Boat  Liverpool  Review, 
vice-president,  and  George  Ken- 
ward,  the  Ravenna-Kent  Rec¬ 
ord,  secretary. 

The  Ohio  Select  List  has  in¬ 
augurated  an  extensive  trade 
paper  advertising  campaign 
featuring  "Cover-to-cover  cover¬ 
age  of  Ohio,"  by  the  use  of  48 
home-market  newspapers  in  the 
state.  The  campaign  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Byer  &  Bowman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Columbus. 

■ 

Swings  to  FDR 

The  Pittafteld  (Mass.)  Berk- 
ahire  Eagle,  a  Republican  news¬ 
paper  since  the  party’s  founding 
in  the  early  1850’s,  has  declared 
itself  strongly  for  the  re-election 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
Eagle  is  now  owned  by  the 
two  sons  of  the  late  Kelton  B. 
Miller,  under  whose  editorship 
the  Eagle  was  a  bulwark  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  in  the  strongly 
Republican  Berkshire  section  of 
Massachusetts.  Lt.  Donald  B. 
Miller,  publisher,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
and  his  brother  Lawrence  K. 
Miller  is  carrying  on  as  editor 
and  acting  publisher. 


WPB  Drops 
O'Dcmiel  Probe 
Pending  Report 

Washington,  Oct.  23 — Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  W.  Lee  O’Daniel 
Newa,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  anti- 
New  Deal  newsp^er  of  which 
the  wife  of  the  ’Texas  senator 
whose  name  it  bears  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  launched  with¬ 
out  the  question  of  newsprint 
.supply  being  determined. 

liie  Senate  Committee  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  learn  whether  the 
publication  is  an  organ  for  po¬ 
litical  campaigning,  but  Mrs. 
O’Daniel  insists  she  is  operating 
it  so  her  two  sons,  now  in  mili¬ 
tary  service,  will  have  a  news¬ 
paper  when  they  return  to  civ¬ 
ilian  life.  The  News,  a  weekly, 
was  published  during  Senator 
O’Daniel’s  election  campaign, 
but  suspended  until  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race  got  under  way. 

Committee  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  Garfield  Craw¬ 
ford  is  business  manager  with  a 
1944  salary  of  $10,000.  He  said 
contributions  from  friends  of 
the  publication  and  of  the  radio 
program  he  conducts  for  Sen¬ 
ator  O’Daniel  totaled  $109,000, 
of  which  about  $79,000  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  publication. 

Senator  E.  H.  Moore,  Okla¬ 
homa  Rraublican,  and  H.  R. 
Cullen,  'Texas  oil  men,  were 
listed  as  the  largest  donors, 
each  with  a  gift  of  $25,000. 

The  WPB  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  branch  had  asked  Sen¬ 
ator  O’Daniel  to  explain  his 
newsprint  source  and  the  re¬ 
quest  did  not  bring  any  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  subject  further, 
pending  the  Senate  committee’s 
findings. 

■ 

Urges  News  in  Schools 

“If  intelligent  citizenship  is  to 
be  encouraged,  current  news 
should  be  a  daily  assignment  In 
every  high  school  and  college,’’ 
Prof.  Franklin  Banner,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  told 
the  recent  convention  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Education 
Conference.  Declaring  that  a 
good  newspaper  is  an  excellent 
text  of  current  history  containing 
also  news  of  arts  and  science, 
he  quoted  a  recent  poll  to  in¬ 
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daily  paper  here  ...  are  doubly  r^aeii^mn 
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dicate  ihal  of  90,0(KI,000  udulU 
in  America,  27,000,000  do  not 
know  that  the  Japs  have  taken 
the  Philippines,  54,000,000  never 
have  heard  of  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  and  70,000,000  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meaning  of 
a  government  subsidy. 


Gen.  Adler  to  Resume 
Civilian  Status  Soon 

Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Timet 
and  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timet, 
will  return  soon  to  civilian  life 
and  will  resume  his  newspaper 
duties,  it  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Gen.  Adler  has  been  on  active 
military  duty  since  Oct.  7,  1940, 
when  he  became  commander  of 
the  113th  Infantry.  Following 
his  promotion  to  general  officer, 
he  was  with  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Division  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  served  as  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  Sixth 
Infantry  Division. 

Hospitalized  to  this  countr>’ 
from  New  Guinea,  Gen.  Adler 
recently  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington.  His  present  ter¬ 
minal  leave  will  expire  Nov.  17, 
when  he  will  be  returned  to 
inactive  status  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general. 

Gen.  Adler  served  during 
World  War  I  as  a  company  and 
battalion  commander. 
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Akron  Beacon  Journa) 

Bridgeport  Sundav  Pott 
Chicago  Sun 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times* Union 


Njstivilie  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Portland  Me.  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-Aiiierrcan 

Toledo  Tunes 

Washington  Post 


Youngstown  Vindicator 
Total  Circulation  2,000,000 
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THI  fXPIRT  AIRRlANi  maintenance  work  that  goes  on 
aboard  carriers  at  sea  is  a  vital  help  in  winning  the  war  — 
and  a  good  topic  for  a  Porad*  story.  Each  picture,  each 
caption  was  planned  in  advance  to  dramatize  this  story. 
Porad*  picture*storie$  attract  percentages  of  both  men  and 
women  readers  as  high  as  the  80’s  and  90’s. 


RtprmleJ  from  ParjJ, 

ADVIRnSUMINTS  in  Porofo  get  higher  readership  because  the 
magazine  holds  the  interest  of  readers  —  straight  through  each 
issue.  Advertisers  know  their  message  has  better  .visibility  tbM 
tvtn  tb*  editorial  pages  of  mamy  pmblieations! 
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PARADE'S  SPECIAL  TECHNIQUE  of  pre-editing  picture-stones 
is  responsible  for  high  readership.  Stories  are  planned 
around  subjects  of  wide  current  interest  .  .  .  and  around 
typical  individuals  who  dramatize  such  subjects. 


Let  your  advertising  share  in 


Readership  figures  like  those  on  the  adver¬ 
tisement  reprinted  below,  help  to  explain 
why  advertisers  have  tripled  their  lineage  in 
Parade  in  three  years! 

For,  as  the  best-read  national  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  Parade  gets  beginning-to-end  reader- 
ship  among  2,000,000  families.  High  reader- 
ship  of  Parade  editorial  content  carries  over 
into  the  advertising  columns,  too!  We'll  be 
glad  to  show  you  independent  surveys  that 
prove  this. 


leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


Did  Reporter 
$10  For 

Sinatra  Egging? 

“Yes."  Says  Windiell. 

But  News  Says  “No"; 
Dorogokupetz  Happy 

Whether  a  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter  paid  Alexander 
Ivanovich  Dorogokupetz  $10  to 
hit  swoon-crooner  Ffank  Si¬ 
natra  in  the  face  with  an  egg 
during  an  Oct.  14  performance 
at  New  York’s  Paramount  The¬ 
ater  is  a  matter  of  dispute  this 
week  between  Columnist  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  and  the  News. 

Winchell  said  in  his  column 
Monday  morning  that  Dorogok¬ 
upetz  (that’s  his  real  name) 
was  indeed  slipped  the  10  bucks 
by  a  News  reporter,  while  Ker- 
mit  Jaediker  of  the  News  re¬ 
write  desk,  who  co*authored 
the  piece  carried  by  the  News 
two  days  later  ( Dorogokupetz 
got  the  by-line)  denies  it. 

You  wouldn’t  have  to  pay 
anybody  10  dollars  to — that  is 
to  say,  nobody  at  the  News  paid 
Dorogokupetz  10  dollars  to  do 
anything,  said  Jaediker.  “I’ll 
tell  you  right  oil  the  bat  it 
isn’t  true.  Where  did  Winchell 
get  the  story?  I  don’t  know. 
Maybe  he  made  it  up." 

Mr.  Winchell  attributed  his 
information  to  Frank  Sinatra’s 
manager  who,  he  declared,  said 
Mr.  Dorogokupetz  ( hereinafter 
known  as  “Mr.  D.’’)  had  con¬ 
fessed  the  whole  vile  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  egging  of  crooner  Sinatra 
was  told  in  the  News  three  col¬ 
umns  wide  right  up  with  the 
war,  with  pictures  of  Mr.  D. 
showing  his  throwing  stance 
and  how  he  gripped  the  egg. 
Under  a  12-point  by-line,  “By 
Alexander  Ivanovich  Dorogoku¬ 
petz  (as  told  to  Kermit  Jae¬ 
diker)’’  the  story  related  how 
Mr.  p.’s  long-standing  dislike 
for  Sinatra  had  ripened  into 
hatred  and  how,  finally,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  it. 

He  bought  three  eggs,  he  re¬ 
lated  under  his  three-column 
by-line,  the  freshest  and  largest 
eggs  he  could  find.  “I  got  a  seat 
in  the  20th  row  orchestra,  one 
seat  from  the  aisle,  in  the  midst 
of  a  swooning  section.  I  have 
an  argument  with  the  girls  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  said  Frank  Sinatra 
can’t  even  stand  up  himself,  he 
must  wear  corsets,  his  only 
exercise  being  to  hold  on  to  the 
mike. 

“  ‘How  can  you  fall  for  a  guy 
like  that?’  I  asked  them.  He 
has  a  wife  and  two  kids.  He 
looks  starved.’  ’’ 

Finally,  related  Dorogoku¬ 
petz,  they  announced  Sinatra. 

“He  (Sinatra)  sang  his  first 
song,  ‘There’ll  Be  a  Hot  Time 
in  the  Town  of  Berlin.’  He  de¬ 
cided  he  was  going  to  .sing  a 
nice  beautiful  song  they,  were 
all  going  to  swoon  over.  ‘  I  de¬ 
cide  the  more  ronuuitic  the 
setting  the  better.  He  went 
through  T  Walk  Alone.’ 

“The  girls  are  screaming.  I 
don’t  want  to  spoil  their  fun, 
so  I  wait.  He  sang  a  third  song. 
I  don’t  know  the  song.  I  got 
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up.  i  said.  Excuse  me'  to  the 
lady  beside  me.  I  step  in  front 
of  her,  walk  down  the  aisle 
about  10  rows.  I  just  stood 
there  for  a  second. 

“I  took  two  eggs  in  my  left 
hand  and  one  in  my  right.  I 
took  aim  and  threw — just  as 
gentle  as  could  be.  It  shot 
straight  to  the  mark  and  caught 
him  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  words.  It  hit  him  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes.  His  mouth  was 
open.  It  dripped  down  his 
face.  His  arms  fell. 

“I  felt  good.” 

The  News  got  Mr.  D.’s  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  police,  says  Jae¬ 
diker,  and  Heizer  Wright  on  the 
copy  desk,  who  lives  out  that 
way,  volunteered  to  drop  by 
and  see  him. 

“He  got  Dorogokupetz  out  of 
bed  and  brought  him  in  to  the 
city  room  where  we  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  him  and  I  had  a  talk 
with  him,”  said  Jaediker.  “The 
News  offered  him  $25  for  his 
story  which  he  refused  several 
times.  He  finally  took  it  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  later  sent  it  back 
in  the  mail  with  instructions  to 
give  it  to  charity. 

“The  story  was  purely  unpre¬ 
meditated.” 

■ 

$500  Fine  Imposed  on 
Sommer  Publishing  Co. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  23 — Judge  John 
L.  Knight  in  Federal  district 
court  recently  imposed  a  fine  of 
$500  on  the  Sommer  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Tonawanda 
( N.  Y. )  Daily  Press,  on  the  firm’s 
plea  of  “nolo  contendere”  to  an 
indictment  charging  circulation 
figures  had  been  falsely  repre¬ 
sented  through  the  mails.  The 
court  set  Oct.  30  as  the  date  for 
payment  of  the  fine.  Three  in¬ 
dictments  against  individuals  on 
the  same  complaint  previously 
were  dismissed. 

The  indictment  alleged  the  de¬ 
fendant  falsely  represented  the 
paid  circulation  of  the  Press  at 
“more  than  6,000”  in  letters  and 
on  rate  cards  “for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  victims  (adver¬ 
tisers)  and  others  to  purchase 
advertising  space  •  •  •  and  in¬ 
tended  thereby  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  said  concerns,  in¬ 
duce  them  to  purchase  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  to  purchase  in 
excess  of  the  rates  appropriate 
for  a  publication  having  the  ac¬ 
tual  circulation.” 

Figures  in  the  indictment 
showed  the  defendants  set  the 
circulation  at  5,840  in  April, 
1941,  to  6,158  in  October,  1941. 


"Returns"  Seen 
As  Way  to  Meet 
Competition 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  23 — FM, 
television  and  facsimile  became 
matters  of  concern  to  delegates 
at  the  26th  an¬ 
nual  convention 
of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Circulation 
Managers  Assn, 
at  Fresno  last 
week. 

Discussing  the 
possibility  of 
continuing  cur- 
rent  “no  re¬ 
turns”  policies 
of  most  news- 
papers,  Ted 
Aust  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald 
&  Express  pointed  out  that 
future  returns  policies  will  not 
only  be  governed  by  competi¬ 
tion  among  newspapers,  but 
also  will  largely  be  affected  by 
the  competition  of  other  news 
media.  “The  best  guarantee  (of 
speedy  distribution)  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  dealers  on  a  fully  return¬ 
able  basis,”  he  said. 

Regarding  fair  remuneration 
for  newspaper  boys,  William 
Snell  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  &  Sun  stated  that  on 
a  per-hour  basis,  newspaper 
boys  made  more  than  boys  on 
other  types  of  jobs  although 
other  types  of  work  offered 
more  hours  per  month. 

Harlan  Hilliker,  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise,  pointed  out: 
“We  should  realize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  ‘kids’  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  not  with  the  adoles¬ 
cent  young  men  we  employed 
three  years  ago.  Money  is  not 
particularly  attractive  to  the 
average  12-year-old.  He  wants 
to  play  left  held  for  the  winning 
baseball  team  and  earn  the 
right  to  wear  a  loud-colored 
T-shirt  boldly  emblazoned  ’Win¬ 
ning  Team — Ourville  Times.’ 
These  things  circulators  can 
offer  carriers. 

The  public  has  put  up  with 
a  lot,  realizing  that  inconven¬ 
iences  are  the  result  of  the  war, 
declared  Don  Farmer,  San  Jose 
Mercury-Herald,  and  after  the 
war  newspapers  must  make 
good  for  the  various  hardships 
imposed.  Readers  will  expect 
and  should  receive  a  better 
paper,  he  said. 

Maurice  Inger,  Redondo 
Breeze,  advised  against  a  return 
to  special  reduced  rates  and 
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premiums  as  circulation  build¬ 
ers.  Increases  so  obtained  are 
only  temporary,  hence  un¬ 
healthy,  he  said. 

Olen  Rehm  of  the  Fresno  Bee 
said  that  war-imposed  abandon¬ 
ment  of  auto  delivery  routes 
was  a  blessing  which  should  be 
continued.  The  Bee  eliminated 
its  13,900  subscribers  on  auto 
routes,  then  re-sold  11,000  of 
them  on  mail  deliveries  with 
payment  in  advance. 

Competition  of  war  plants  of¬ 
fering  high  wages  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  his  paper  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  carrier 
problem,  reported  Dewey  Schel- 
lenberg,  San  Diego  Union  & 
Tribune-Sun. 

Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association,  succeeding 
Stanley  T.  Wilson,  San  Rafael 
Independent.  Others  elected 
were  Mr.  Farmer,  first  vice- 
president;  Dutton  F.  O’Brien, 
Los  Angeles  News,  second  vice- 
president;  and  Henry  P.  Yehl- 
ing,  Los  Angeles  Times,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  (for  the  13th  con¬ 
secutive  year). 

Association  directors  elected 
at  the  convention  were:  Stan¬ 
ley  T.  Wilson,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  chairman:  Mr.  Hilli¬ 
ker;  Ross  Winchester,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin;  V.  P. 
Willett,  Sacramento  Bee;  Clar¬ 
ence  Rippeto,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News;  J.  C.  Buttemer,  Al¬ 
hambra  Post- Advocate;  J.  B. 
Casaday,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  Mr.  Aust,  and  W.  E. 
Buhrle,  Glendale  News-Press. 
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tootin’.” 

I  W.  H.  Watt 
i  General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  New* 

“It  you  haven’t  been  buying 
anace  In  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News  because  you  don’t  want 
duplication  of  yom  Philadel¬ 
phia  dally  newspaper  coverages, 
send  for  a  current  copy  of  the 
News  pronto.  Many,  many  Phil¬ 
adelphia  shops*  find  It  profit¬ 
able  to  use  the  News  as  well  as 
a  Philadelphia  dally. 

“Send  for  your  copy  of  the  News 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many 
knowing  Philadelphia  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  shops  are 
buying  duplication  pltis  in  the 
News  each  week. 

“Or,  better  still,  make  up  your 
mind  right  now  and  put  the 
News  on  your  schedule.  We  also 
publish  the  Germantown  Cour¬ 
ier  and  the  Main  Line  Times. 
Together  they  give  you  over 
leojXXl  readers.  Bargain  rates 
when  you  buy  all  three.” 

(•“We.  won’t  quote  a  figure  be¬ 
cause  they’re  growing  every 
week.”) 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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NEW  YORK  ^  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  ^  Cleveland 


The  famous  NEA  seal,  emblem  of  leadership 
in  comics  and  other  features,  now  brings  its 
imprint  to  one  of  America's  greatest  newspapers. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


John  S.  Knight,  new  publisher  of  The  Daily  News, 
has  added  the  full  NEA  Service  to  that  news¬ 
paper's  distinguished  news  and  feature  sources. 
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AMIRKA’S  HADING 
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Weekly  Publicatiiiikf 
ana  Humor  ...and  other  Famii 
Distributed  Regularly  Through  9  o/|e 


Big  news  events  of  the  day,  dramatized  in 
drawings  by  renowned  artist-reporters . . . 
amusing  articles  by  America’s  best-known  hu¬ 
morists,  with  pictures  by  top-notch  illustraton 
. . .  sophisticated  humor  by  famous  cartoonists ... 
news  of  stage  and  screen,  highlighting  the  glam¬ 
orous  personalities  of  the  theatre  and  the  movies, 
by  eminent  drama  critics  and  Hollywood’s  most 
noted  commentators  —  ^//  these  now  appear  in 
each  issue  of  PICTORIAL  Review. 

Its  colorful  pages  sparkle  with  a  passing 
parade  of  the  best  art  and  editorial  talent  avail- 
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f  PUtorialized  News 
fing  Pi€torialized  Features . . . 
oij^Oreat  Hearst  Sunday  Newspapers 

n  I  able.. .a  combination  of  top  readership  elements 

. .  j  that  offer  a  wide  variety  in  features  of  interest 

) 

j-  j:  to  the  entire  family. 

rs  Through  the  pages  of  Pictorial  Review, 
..  I  with  space  in  Full  Color  or  black-and-white, 
1*  one-third  of  the  total  U.  S.  sales  potential  can 
s,  i  ;  be  reached  as  a  single  unit. 

Ij 

St  Advertisers  can  get  their  messages  to  more 
n  |j  than  5,000,000  families  in  the  major  markets 
covered  effectively  by  nine  of  the  great  Hearst 

■j 

g  -  Sunday  Newspapers  through  which  PICTORIAL 
1-  J  Review  is  regularly  distributed. 
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Ask  the  H  .A .  S  Man 
(Hearst  Advertising  Service  Man) 

for  complete  information  regarding 

this  GREAT  NINE  MARKET  BUY 


AP  NOT  A  UnUTY 

THE  summary  judgment  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared: 
'‘AP  does  not  monopolize  or  dominate 
the  furnishing  of  news  reports,  news  pic- 
tures,  or  features. 

“AP  does  not  monopolize  or  dominate 
access  to  the  original  sources  of  news. 

“AP  does  not  monopolize  or  dominate 
transmission  facilities  for  the  gathering  or 
distribution  of  news  reports,  news  pictures 
or  features.” 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  trust,  or  a 
monopoly,  and  yet  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-'Trust  Act  the  court  enjoined  the  AP 
from  observing  its  present  by-laws  regard¬ 
ing  admission  of  members,  with  intent  to 
force  the  news  cooperative  to  admit  all 
comers,  and  enjoined  AP  members  from 
participating  in  the  exclusive  rights  to 
AP  news. 

Final  decision  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  contents  of 
four  very  able  briefs  filed  this  week  bear 
strong  proof  that  the  lower  court  decision 
usurps  legislative  functions  and  contra¬ 
venes  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  lower  court  proclaimed  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  in  finding  that  news — unlike  other 
commodities  —  is  subject  to  a  peculiar 
“public  policy”  which  is  said  to  require 
the  dissemination  of  news  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  “full  illumination”  of  the  public. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  every  newspaper  should . 
have  inunediate  and  simultaneous  access 
to  AP  news — which  results  in  confiscation 
of  the  proprietary  rights  of  AP  members 
in  their  “copy.” 

The  anti-trust  law  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
competition.  Nowhere  in  the  case,  as  it 
rests  with  the  Supreme  Court,  is  there 
any  question  of  that.  The  lower  court 
acknowledged  the  quantity  and  high  cali¬ 
bre  of  the  competition  in  that  field.  It 
therefore  boils  down  to  an  attempt  by 
the  government  to  declare  the  AP  a  public 
utility  and  then  regulate  it  as  such. 

“The  press  is  not  like  a  stock  exchange, 
a  commodity  exchange,  a  stockyard,  a 
railroad,  an  electric  utility  that  can  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  a  license,  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  conveniences,  or  procure  a  char¬ 
ter  with  special  limitations  before  it  can 
operate,”  the  ANPA  brief,  filed  amicus 
curiae,  states.  It  is  protected  under  the 
First  Amendment,  and  “if  the  press  itself 
cannot  be  regulated,  then  one  of  its  essen¬ 
tial  services  or  functions  cannot  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  a  manner  that  would  restrict  its 
constitutionally  guaranteed  freedom.” 

“The  immunity  against  governmental 
restraint  imposed  by  the  First  Amendment 
begins  with  the  writer  no  matter  where  he 
is  and  continues  until  the  intelligence 
which  he  transcribes  upon  his  copy  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  to  whom  it  is  intended 
to  be  published,”  the  Chicago  Times  brief 
states. 

Well  phrased  is  the  AP  brief:  “The 
effect  of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
on  which  it  is  based — is  to  subject  the 
AP  to  permanent  supervision.  It  does 
this  upon  a  novel  and  discriminatory  prin¬ 
ciple  which  applies  to  the  press— because 
it  is  the  press — and  does  not  apply  to 
other  men. 

“It  denies  to  members  of  the  press  the 


But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. — Proverbs  IV :  18. 


right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  in¬ 
dustry.  It  denies  them  the  freedom  to 
work  under  the  same  incentives  which 
other  men  enjoy.  It  inevitably  subjects 
them  to  living  in  permanent  danger  of 
being  called  to  answer  in  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings,  without  trial  by  jury,  for  ‘viola¬ 
tions’  of  vague  and  intangible  obligations. 

“It  takes  from  the  press  the  right  to 
their  own  ‘copy’ — the  product  of  their 
minds — and  compels  them  to  .share  it  with 
others  before  they  publish  it  themselves.” 

The  Supreme  Court  must  undoubtedly 
know  that  the  power  to  control  the  press 
possesses  an  almost  irresistible  attraction 
— because  it  gives  the  power  to  control 
without  the  use  of  force — by  conditioning 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Freedom  of  the 
press  has  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world — and  always  under 
the  plea  that  such  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  “public  interest.” 

The  “public  interest”  here  appears  as  a 
court  decree  to  regulate  the  membership 
provisions  of  this  cooperative  news  agency 
TTiis  power  to  regulate  is  just  an  opening 
wedge  to  further  controls,  once  the  free 
press  guarantee  is  abrogated,  that  would 
spread  through  various  government  chan¬ 
nels  to  eventual  complete  regulation. 

The  power  to  regulate  the  press  or  any 
of  Its  news  functions  is  the  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  free  press. 

MEANING  OF  ITU  RULES 

ARE  contracts  between  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers  only  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  only  by  employers  but  to  be  violated 
by  unions  whenever  it  serves  their  pur¬ 
pose?  Are  union  members,  with  a  long 
record  of  contributing  to  pension  and  mor¬ 
tuary  funds  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  under  obligation  to  give 
four  or  five  top  officers  of  the  union  carte 
blanche  to  turn  those  monies  into  a  de¬ 
fense  fund,  or  a  “war  fund,”  to  be  dissi¬ 
pated  at  the  whim  of  those  officers  under 
the  guise  of  “building  a  strong  union?” 

These  are  the  questions  raised  by  the 
new  union  rules  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  21,  pgs.  16, 
38),  and  the  obvious  answer  of  ITU  Pres¬ 
ident  Woodruff  Randolph  and  his  cohorts, 
who  have  sponsored  these  changes,  is  “yes” 
to  both  questions. 

That  is  the  answer  of  a  power-hungry 
union  boss  under  the  protection  of  the  one¬ 
sided  Wagner  Act  who  sees  a  treasury  con¬ 
taining  six  million  dollars  that  he  cannot 
touch. 

The  sanctity  of  union  contracts,  hitherto 
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acknowledged  by  the  ITU,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  now  declared  null  and  void  by 
new  union  rules,  effective  Jan.  1,  which 
gives  to  the  ITT!  Executive  Council  the 
power  to  “approve  or  order  strikes  as  in  its 
judgment  it  deems  necessary,”  and  to  re¬ 
lease  a  local  union  from  its  contract  obliga¬ 
tion  of  arbitration  “when  any  arbitration 
procedure  to  which  it  is  committed  reaches 
a  deadlock  where  further  action  cannot  re¬ 
sult  in  a  conclusion  within  a  reasonable 
time.” 

This  frame  of  mind  which  leads  a  union 
boss  to  ride  rough-shod  over  employers  is 
fostered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Employers,  including  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  are  held  strictly  accountable  for  all 
their  actions  involving  union  recognition 
or  negotiation.  Unions  find  they  are  on  a 
one-way  street  and  have  been  driving 
boldly  down  the  middle  of  it  since  passage 
of  the  Act. 

Practically  every  publication  in  the  land 
has  pointed  up  the  inequalities  of  this  stat¬ 
ute  and  we  have  added  our  small  voice  to 
the  multitude  from  time  to  time.  ’The 
need  for  revision  is  greater  now  than  ever. 
There  is  no  law  on  earth,  written  or  un¬ 
written,  which  makes  it  right  for  one 
party  to  an  agreement  being  held  to  the 
letter  of  the  contract  while  the  second 
parly  is  given  freedom  to  violate  it.  That 
is  exactly  the  meaning  of  bthe  ITU  rules. 

The  I'TU  has  a  general  fund,  as  of  this 
month,  of  $285,845  with  a  defense  fund  of 
only  $1,747.  President  Randolph  now 
contemplates  a  defense  fund  including  the 
$2,381,327  mortuary  fund  and  the  $3,686,422 
old  age  pension  fund.  The  union  has  82,712 
members,  including  almost  5,000  mailers, 
with  an  average  age  of  48.7  years,  22.7% 
of  whom  are  over  60  years  old.  On  Oct.  1, 
6,728  members  were  on  the  pension  roll 
receiving  about  $268,020  monthly.  Last 
month  114  members  died  with  $49,000  go¬ 
ing  to  their  kin. 

Here  is  an  outlay  of  more  than  $300,000 
per  month  that  President  Randolph  and 
his  associates  ask  union  members  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  for  the  good  of  the  union.  “We  hope 
the  rank  of  file  of  the  ITU  will  recognize 
this  folly  and  act  to  protect  their  long 
term  investment. 

Turbulent  times  are  ahead  for  newspaper 
publishers  in  their  dealings  with  the  ITU 
under  these  new  rules.  The  formerly  hon¬ 
orable  union  is  preparing  to  adopt  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  more  radical  unions  to  get  what  it 
wants  at  all  costs.  Publishers  have  an 
obligation  to  each  other  to  see  this  through 
together.  United  action  is  needed.  Indi¬ 
vidual  compromises  will  only  contribute  to 
eventual  dictation  of  terms  to  all  by  the 
union. 

CORRESPONDENTS' 

MEMORIAL 

THE  DEATH  of  two  more  American  war 
correspondents  this  week  in  Europe 
and  the  South  Pacific,  brings  the  total 
number  of  these  men  killed  in  the  per 
formance  of  their  duties  to  23  since  1940. 
It  causes  us  to  reflect  on  the  hardships 
and  sacrifices  our  reporters  are  under 
going  to  get  the  war  news  for  the  Amer 
ican  people.  Once  again  we  suggest  that 
a  memorial  be  planned,  either  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  or  some  other  place,  to 
all  these  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  American  journalism. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JAMES  W.  FLANAGAN,  general 

manager  of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. ) 
rimes  was  honored  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  Times  next  April  1,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Times  25  Year  Club, 
marking  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Times  by  the 
late  E.  J.  Lynett.  William  R. 
Lynett,  editor  and  publisher, 
presented  Mr.  Flanagan,  who 
worked  up  from  office  boy,  with 
a  watch.  Four  new  25-year 
members  were  admitted  to  the 
club:  Tom  J.  Brislin,  assistant 
advertising  manager;  Miss 
Frances  Boland,  business  office; 
Edward  J.  Ruddy,  advertising 
department,  now  overseas  with 
the  Red  Cross,  and  George  P. 
Walsh,  news  staff,  now  in  the 
Army. 

H.  G.  Osteen,  editor  of  the 
Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Rotary  Club  last 
week  in  a  surprise  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
founding  of  the  Item.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  S.  L.  Latimer, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
IS.  C.)  State. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star,  has  returned 
from  a  two-months’  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  guest  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

Frank  R.  Starbuck,  publisher 
of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  has  retired  as  president 
of  the  Journal-Times  20- Year 
Club  and  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Olive  M.  Sassindale. 

Taylor  Smith,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News 
has  been  appointed  also  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  Carmadge  Wells,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager,  has 
announced.  William  R.  Smith, 
Taylor  Smith’s  father,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor,  while 
Leroy  Smith,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  one  of 
three  speakers  to  2,000  sailors 
and  Waves  at  an  inter-faith  good 
will  program  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Gi»RGE  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
recently  was  reelected  a  trustee 
of  Worcester  Academy. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JACQUES  CALDWELL,  for 
eight  years  sales  promotion 
and  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Timtt-Herald  and  winner  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  awards  in  1939 
and  1941  for  best  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  in  nation-wide  contests, 
baa  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  Mr.  Caldwell 


will  direct  a  new  advertising 
sales  activity,  which  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

John  Fallon,  manager  of  the 
amusement  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assn,  at 
the  annual  business  meeting. 

Lee  Hornney,  of  the  New  York 
Post  financial  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  now  also  been 
placed  in  charge  of  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising,  including  air, 
railroad  and  steamship.  Joseph 
J.  Gessick,  resort  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  appointed 
resort  and  hotel  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Philip  Malkin,  who  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
classified  advertising  department 
20  years  ago  and  has  recently 
been  handling  liquor  advertising, 
has  resigned  to  handle  the  same 
classification  for  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Co. 

Charles  G.  Houghtaling, 
member  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  advertising 
department,  left  Oct.  19  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  for  Tri- 
State  Distributors,  Inc.,  Albany. 

David  Hearst,  son  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  business 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  is  the  father  of 
a  7V&-pound  boy,  David  Jr.,  born 
Oct.  18  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
Hearsts’  second  child.  The  first, 
Millicent,  is  five  years  old. 

William  L.  Brady,  Jr.,  for  the 
last  year  manager  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Theater  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  newly 
created  post  of  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Miss  Mary  Coverly  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  as 
screen  guide  representative,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Betty  Condon. 

Harry  Phillips,  advertising 
manager  of  Time  magazine,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  William  B.  Carr, 
associate  advertising  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertis¬ 


ing  manager,  thus  giving  Time 
both  titles  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Mr.  Phillips  started 
as  a  salesman  for  Time  in  1936, 
became  Philadelphia  manager 
soon  after  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  1941  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Carr  had 
been  manager  of  the  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritory. 

William  J.  Reilly,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  Newsweek,  and  pre¬ 
viously  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News,  has 
joined  the  promotion  staff  of 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 

Capt.  Marshall  Crawford  is 
retiring  from  active  to  inactive 
Army  service  and  will  resume 
his  position  as  manager  of  the 
Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
Topeka,  Kan.  During  his  period 
of  service,  L.  D.  Merillat  has 
been  manager,  but  will  resume 
his  old  position  as  sales  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms  / 


WALLACE  LOMOE,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
is  now  also  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  daily,  with  Waldo 
R.  Arnold  continuing  as  manag-  j 
ing  editor.  Mr.  Lornoe*  came  to  I 
the  Journal  in  1928  from  the 
Superior  ( Wis. )  Telegram 
where  he  had  been  city  editor,  i 
He  served  the  Journal  in  vari-  ' 
ous  editorial  capacities,  includ¬ 
ing  state  editor. 

Floyd  K.  Baskette  has  re¬ 
joined  the  University  of  Wis-  ! 
consin  School  of  Journalism  as  ' 
lecturer  to  fill  the  place  of  Ed-  ' 
ward  N.  Doan,  now  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Walter  Goodland.  j 
A  graduate  assistant  on  the  Wis-  | 
consin  staff  in  1939-40,  he  since  j 
has  been  teaching  at  Syracuse 
and  Emory  universities.  Archie  i 
R.  Harney,  formerly  on  the  staff  ' 
of  the  Alva  (Okla. )  Record  and  | 
Review-Courier,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  graduate  assistant  to  re-  ! 
place  Broderick  H.  Johnson,  i 
now  assistant  professor  of  jour-  | 
nalism  at  Kansas  University.  | 
Mrs.  Marion  Leo  Stearns,  for-  4| 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


An  old  saying  that  still  bolds  true — 

"The  Proof  of 


is  in  the  Edibgi 


it  After  2  short  months  of  pub- 
Iishin9  the  daily  BERRYS'  comic 
strip,  Boston  Globe  editors  now  say, 

"Seed  us  the  BERRY’S  ter  our 
Sunday  color  soctlon." 

'A'  Reason?  Reader  -  acceptancel 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star,  the 
eight  Booth  newspapers  and  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  have  all 
recently  junrped  on  the  fast-mov¬ 
ing  BERRY  bandwagon  with  its 
more  than  3  and  one-half  million 
readersi 
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A  COLUMNIST 
COVERS 
THE  NATION 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 

Marquis  Childs’  W.4SHI]\(i- 
T()I\  CALLING  columns  have 
proven  that  when  he  tumeil 
columnist  he  didn't  stop  be¬ 
ing  a  reporter. 

Rather  than  remain  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  make  his  pre-elec¬ 
tion  analyses  from  country¬ 
wide  polls  and  second  hand 
reports.  Marquis  Childs  has 
traveled  all  over  the  country 
taking  the  political  pulse  in 
person. 

He’s  intervieweil  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  voting  public — 
politicians,  employers  and 
workers  —  to  see  how  they 
think  and  feel  on  the  issues 
and  how  they  will  probably 
vote,  and  his  concise  conclu¬ 
sions  have  hail  an  equal  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  three  groups. 

WASHINGTON  CALLING 
started  with  a  record-breaking 
syndication  list  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  keen  coverage  and 
honest  interpretation  of  the 
news  has  been  steadily  length¬ 
ening  it.  Would  you  like  us 
to  send  you  samples  and 
terms? 


FEATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 
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merly  on  the*  staff  of  the  Ken- 
oeha  (Wis. )  News,  alao  has  been 
af^lnted  a  graduate  assistant. 

Bob  Db  Haven  has  resigned 
as  production  manager  of  I^dio 
Station  WTCN,  Minneapolis,  to 
write  a  daily  column  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Al  Papas,  artist  on  the  Min* 
neapolis  Tribune  passed  out 
cigars  on  the  birth  oi  his  third 
son  recently,  and  when  Mrs. 
Papas  moved  out  of  the  hospital 
room,  the  wife  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  farm  editor,  Erwin  W. 
Kiekhefer,  moved  in,  for  the 
couple’s  first  boy. 

Florence  Lawrence,  drama 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  past  28  years, 
has  resigned  and  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Patterson  Greene. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  won  consider¬ 
able  recognition  as  a  violinist 
before  becoming  a  society  re¬ 
porter  in  Minneapolis  and  later 
holding  a  similar  assignment  on 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Herald. 
Her  “Filmettes”  was  the  first 
motion  picture  column  in  Los 
Angeles.  Greene  was  music 
critic  of  the  Examiner  from  1925 
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aaa  Adportising  Dtrottor;  Josiah  B. 
KasNET,  iinrhtting  and  Rtstorch  Mutt- 
Gboegb  H.  STEaim,  CirntIuHon 
Mtmugtr;  Mbs.  Meby  F.  GooaoN,  Clasti- 

M  und  Plucoment  Munuger. _ 

Vushington  4,  D.  C.  Bnrran,  Jemee  J. 
Butue,  1313  National  Prtst  Bldg..  Tele- 
»j^e.  Republic  1910. 

Ckieggo  1,  Burrau,  810  London  Gnuran- 
•M  and  Accidtnt  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Avc.,  Td.  State  4898;  Gboegb 
A.  BBaHDBHEUEO,  Editor;  Hebey  K. 

^.acE,  Adoorhting  Repretentativ*. _ 

^SodoipSa  burton,  1046  GommtrtSi 
Trust  Bldg.,  ISth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philo. 
li.f’jL,  Td.  RlTtenhouae  4583;  CHaELEa 

w.  Dueb,  Correspondent. _ 

Coast  Correspondent:  Heebt  Nbl- 
M.  3402  RusseU  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Ttlephonc  Tbomwall  M6S:  Domeld  R. 
Tatloe,  1410  Norton  Ave.,  Glendale, 

Cit^  385M.  _ 

fatific  Coaet  Adaertisiug  Representatiae': 
Dvmceh  a.  Soarr,  Mu/r  Building,  San 
Fraaciaco  4;  Tdepbone,  Sutter  1393; 
ead  408  Pershing  Sgnaro  Building,  Lea 
hagelea  13;  Tel^hone,  Michigan  0931. 
t-nndon  Ofice:  Vbbe  Crehblbb, 

rr.  "Dawnalong.”  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 

klcy,  Herta,  Emtaad.  _ 

ioaacaimoH  Retm;  By  anil  parable  in 
advance:  United  Statee  and  laland  Poa- 
anaaiona,  $4  per  rear:  Canada.  94  $0: 
Poreian.  85 
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to  1932  and  has  written  several 
stage  and  radio  plays,  and  re¬ 
viewed  books  for  national  mag¬ 
azines.  His  "Papa  Is  All”  was 
produced  by  the  New  York 
Theater  Guild  in  1942  and  an¬ 
other  play,  "These  Friendly 
Shores,’'^  will  be  produced  in 
New  York  this  fall. 

Eric  Liljeholm,  formerly  of 
New  York,  and  Steve  Healey, 
formerly  with  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  have  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  as  reporters. 

Charlotte  Klein  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  radio  rewrite  at  the 
U  P.  Los  Angeles  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Juanita  Cassidy. 

Malcolm  Donnelley,  man¬ 
ager  for  U.P.  in  San  Diego,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  Journal  as 
reporter.  His  place  with  U.P. 
is  being  taken  by  Al  Wiese. 
former  U.P.  night  manager  at 
San  Diego,  while  James  Wyatt 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  to  San 
Diego  as  night  manager. 

Patricia  Clary,  formerly  of 
the  U.  P.  Sacramento,  Cal.  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  tran^erred  to 
the  Los  Angeles  office  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Fredrick  C.  Othman,  formerly 
Hollywood  U.P.  correspondent, 
last  week  began  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  in  Washington  to  write 
special  stories  of  the  national 
capital  as  he  sees  it. 

Frank  K.  Baker,  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram, 
and  formerly  sports  editor,  has 
resigned  and  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  assistant  with  radio 
.station  KDYL,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mel  K.  Jennings,  assistant  city 
editor,  and  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  also  has 
resigned.  Ermel  Morton,  for¬ 
mer  state  capital  reporter  re¬ 
cently  assign^  to  politics,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  post  as 
journalism  instructor  and  pub¬ 
licity  assistant  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  Provo,  Utah,  and 
Clarence  D.  Williams  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  John  McCormick. 
former  state  editor,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Baker  as  city  editor. 

Mrs.  Cristie  Wicker  Freed  has 
returned  to  her  desk  as  society- 
women’s  page  editor.  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  after  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  on  leave. 
Rulon  Diefendorf,  and  Jean 
Cowles  have  joined  the  staff. 

Lucien  Kellogg,  formerly 
mines  page  editor  and  recently 
a  rim  man  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  resigned  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News.  Ray  White  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Tribune. 

Frank  E.  Ross,  a  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  reporter  for  14 
years,  who  resigned  a  year  ago 
to  become  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Aircrafter  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Council,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
western  regional  office  of  Air¬ 
craft  Manufacturers  Council  and 
its  parent  organization,  the  Aero¬ 
nautical  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
and  magazine  contributor,  had 
his  first  book,  a  collection  of 
colorful  sports  stories  covering 


the  last  13  years  of  spurts  re¬ 
porting  column  writing,  "I’ll  Go 
Quietly,”  recently  published. 

James  Latimer,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Richmond 
Times- Dispatch  on  leave,  who 
was  released  from  the  infantry 
to  join  OWI,  has  joined  the  out¬ 
post  division. 

Mrs.  Quimby  Melton,  Jr.,  re¬ 
cently  assistant  society  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union, 
is  now  society  editor  of  the 
Griffin  (Ga. )  News,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Helen  Powell  Freeman. 

Doris  Lockerman.  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Atlanta  Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  women’s  editor  and  will 
co-ordinate  such  departments  as 
society,  food,  fashions,  home¬ 
making  and  others. 

Robert  M.  Chilton,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  is  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  a  concussion. 

Ted  McFarland,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  staff, 
has  joined  Philadelphia  WMC. 

Sam  Lafferty,  Washington 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  News 
to  cover  the  city  hall  beat. 

Margie  Dougherty,  who  left 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  to  work  on  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  has 
moved  to  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J,)  World.  Mary  Koch,  of 
the  Inquirer  news  staff,  has  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
her  husband,  lately  returned 
from  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

June  Herder  has  been  moved 
from  a  secretarial  position  to  the 
staff  of  Edward  Schloss,  drama 
and  music  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

James  Lee,  of  the  county  desk, 
writer  of  the  weekly  column 
"Backstage  and  on  the  Aisle,” 
in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  co-producer  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  revue  Oct..  18  at  Fort  Dev- 
ens  for  the  entartainment  of  con¬ 
valescent  soldiers. 


Carl  W.  Erickson,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  on  shell  study  it 
Worcester  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety  museum,  where  he  is  cura¬ 
tor  of  conchology.  Mrs.  Marion 
Rogers  McAleer  has  resumed 
her  duties  as  social  news  writer 
on  the  Telegram  after  several 
weeks’  absence  following  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy. 

James  White,  makeup  editor 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as 
an  international  representative 
of  ANG. 

Walter  H.  Main,  for  more  a 
than  25  years  an  employe  of  the  n 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  most  of 
that  time  as  an  editorial  writer,  (j 
received  congratulations  at  his  | 
desk  Oct.  13  on  the  occasion  of  I 
his  74th  birthday  anniversary.  | 
John  M.  Malone,  copy  reader  on 
the  Union-Star  city  desk,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  at  his  home  following 
two  weeks  in  the  hospital  where 
he  underwent  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion. 

Helen  Worden,  feature  writer 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  who  joined  the  newspaper 
at  the  time  the  Telegram  took 
over  the  World,  resigned  this 
month  to  do  magazine  writ¬ 
ing. 

Don  Irwin,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Oct.  15  became  father  of 
a  nine-pound  boy,  his  first. 

Betty  Townsend,  formerly  on 
the  New  York  Post  staff,  is  now- 
assistant  city  editor  of  PM.  Mary  ' 
Morris,  of  PM’s  picture  news 
supplement,  is  on  assignment  in 
Hollywood.  Willy  Ley,  war 
weapons  expert,  has  resigned 
from  PM  to  become  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  an  aircraft  plant  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Milton  Murray,  pres¬ 
ident  of  ANG  and  long  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  resigned  from  the 
Times  to  join  the  Washington 
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WE  ANSWER  TODAY’S 

FOOD  PROBLEMS 


A  parade  of  practical  ideas 
and  suggestions  to  solve 


wartime  food  problems  is 
being  presented  daily  and 
Sunday  by  Mary  Meade 
and  Nancy  Dorris,  Home 


Economics  Editors.  Home¬ 
makers  everywhere  are 
seeking  that  kind  of  aid. 


For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE -WIRE- PHONE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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feUewiiig  or*  (li*  noaiM  of 
th»  manwfacturcr*  who** 
advertising  has  appmatt^  in 
htek  daring  tfcn  la*$  year.  Tfcn 
majarity  fiavn  run  consistent 
sefcedeies  —  year  after  year 


Beuer  &  Bleck  Ltd. 

Bendis  Avietion  Corporation 
Walter  J.  Black,  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Company 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidated 
Chrysler  Corporation 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgate-Pelmolive-Peet  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Derby  Foods,  Inc. 

Devoa  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Doubladay,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Eversharp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  Laboratories.  Inc. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
Intarnetional  Callucotton  Products  Co. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
"The  'Junket'  Folks" 

(Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.) 
Lambert  Phermacel  Company 
Lemont,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lever  Brothers  Company 
The  Lionel  Corporation 
Meyballine  Company 
The  Menen  Company 
Pepsi-Cole  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheeffer  Pen  Co. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Twentieth  Century  Foa  Film  Corp. 
Unicorn  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Van  Camp's,  Inc. 

Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

William  H.  Wise  Ji  Co.,  Inc. 


Boogie-Woogie?  Not  for  Trudie! 


I 


Distribution  of 
Papers  by  Air 
Reality — Miehle 

A  new  sort  of  newspaper  boy 
and  a  new  means  of  newspaper 
distribution  were  given  reality 
when  E.  C.  Miehle,  cargo  traffic 
manager,  American  Airlines, 
Inc.,  spoke  before  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers’  meeting 
in  Dallas  recently  and  asserted: 
“Gentlemen:  I’m  here  because 
I  want  a  job.  I  want  a  paper 
route.  I  want  to  peddle  papers 
for  you.  American  Airlines 
wants  to  peddle  your  newspa¬ 
pers  all  across  the  country!” 

Air  Freight  Service 

He  was  quick  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  no  post-war  plan, 
that  the  airline  is  ready  now, 
in  fact  has  begun  such  a  ser¬ 
vice,  a  regular  transcontinental 
air  freight  service.  Also,  when 
the  company  filed  its  original 
tariff  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  it  included  a  special  com¬ 
modity  rate  covering  new.spa- 
pers,  setting  a  minimum  of  50 
pounds  per  shipment,  necessary 
because  of  the  nature  of  the 
product. 

Indicating  the  nature  of  the 
rate,  Mr.  Miehle  told  the  circu¬ 
lators  that  a  Dallas  paper  can 
ship  100  pounds  of  newspapers 
to  Abilene  for  $3,  a  Buffalo 
paper  can  send  1,000  pounds  to 
r)et’'oit  ‘■'ir  .S.’iOSO  and  the  New 
York  Times  can  send  1,000 
pounds  to  Detroit  for  $87.  As 
far  as  number  of  copies  is  con¬ 


cerned,  800  eight-page  papers 
would  weigh  approximately  100 
pounds. 

Answering  the  question,  “why 
send  newspapers  by  air?”  the 
speaker  stated:  “As  business 
enterprises  serving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  newspapers  and 
airlines  view  a  mutual  problem 
— that  of  eliminating  wasted 
time.  The  fresher  the  news,  the 
higher  its  selling  value. 

“Why  sell  the  news-hungry 
public  an  emaciated  out-of-town 
edition?  Why  not  sell  them  the 
well-larded  paper  that  the 
home-towner  gets  with  his 
morning  mail  or  reads  on  his 
way  home  from  the  office?” 

Though  starting  on  a  small, 
experimental  scale  the  airline 
is  confident  that  air  freight  will 
be  successful  and  it  promises 
consistency  and  regularity  of 
service.  For  the  past  year, 
American  Airlines  schedules 
have  been  flown  to  completion 
96%  of  the  time,  Mr.  Miehle 
pointed  out. 

Also  the  company  accepts  as 
its  responsibility  as  a  carrier 
the  working  out  of  split-second 
timing  .so  that,  as  Mr.  Miehle 
said,  “the  printer’s  ink  will  still 
be  wet  when  we  load  an  edition 
on  the  waiting  plane.” 

“You  know  the  editorial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  moving  newspapers 
by  air,”  he  declared.  “’There 
are  others.  The  financial  prop 
of  the  news  column  is  advertis¬ 
ing.  Advertising  in  turn  fluctu¬ 
ates  in  direct  relationship  to 
circulation.  Air  -  transported 
newspapers  will  not  only  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  readers 
but  will  increase  the  scope  of 


your  retail  trading  area,  there¬ 
by  improving  your  position  as 
an  advertising  medium.” 

He  pointed  out  that  already 
British  newspapers  are  trans¬ 
porting  air  editions  to  this 
country  despite  the  war  and 
asserted  that  both  advertising 
and  circulation  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  in  the  future  will  be 
national,  not  merely  regional, 
when  distribution  by  air  be¬ 
comes  general. 

■ 

"Good  Neighbor"  Ad 
Used  by  Telephone  Co. 

When  the  hurricane  several 
weeks  ago  struck  lower  New 
York  State  putting  lights,  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  equipment  out 
of  commission  a  number  of  the 
utility  companies  took  occasion 
to  run  “Thank  You”  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
areas  affected,  but  in  an  unusual 
departure  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  ran  an  ad  in  upstate 
newspapers. 

Upstate  New  York  was,  of 
course,  untouched  by  the  storm, 
but  crews  of  fully  equipped  men, 
438  in  all,  were  brought  from 
the  north  into  the  hurricane 
area  to  help  repair  damage.  The 
ads,  entitled  appropriately  “A 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  in  Ac¬ 
tion,”  explained  this  and  re¬ 
minded  readers  that  in  1943 
when  a  severe  sleet  storm  struck 
their  part  of  the  state,  crews 
from  lower  New  York  came  to 
their  as.^istance.  This  exchange 
of  aid.  the  ad  concluded,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  delays  in  local 
current  work. 


Ad  Council  Proposes 
New  Safety  Campaign 

A  four-way  safety  campaign 
covering  traffic,  home,  industrial 
and  farm  accident  is  proposed 
for  sponsorship  in  the  latest  War 
Advertising  Council  campaign 
guide  prepared  with  the  help  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  Na¬ 
tional  Conservation  Bureau  and 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
and  financed  by  them. 

The  guide  asserts  that  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  time  brings  war 
or  peace,  “your  advertising  can 
save  lives  and  create  good-wiO 
for  your  company.” 

“Mass  education  is  needed  to 
drive  home  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  and  to  develop 
habits  of  carefulness,”  the  coun¬ 
cil  declares.  “Advertising  bu 
tackled  harder  jobs  with  success. 
It  has  an  opportunity  to  score 
another  great  public  service  in 
this  campaign  so  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  every  American. 

“The  experience  of  safety  au¬ 
thorities  shows  that  accidents 
are  so  much  the  result  of  mental 
attitude  that  constant  remindon 
to  take  care  do  reduce  them. 

Giving  detailed  background 
information  for  suggested  ads, 
the  guide  points  out  that  in  1941 
there  were  10,100,000  injuries, 
not  to  mention  deaths,  while  the 
estimated  cost  of  time  lost  from 
work  and  the  value  of  lives  de¬ 
stroyed  was  $5,000,000,000  and 
both  figures  are  growing. 

As  in  other  campaigns,  the 
guide  contains  layouts,  radio 
helps  and  reference  data. 


J^of*  Use  on  the 

Photo  Engravers  Camera 

Straight  Line  Image  Reverser 

by  the  late  Stephen  Morgan 


In  the  year  1940,  we  celebrated  the  1 00th  anniversary  of 
Daguerre's  invention  of  the  first  practical  method  of  making 
pictures  by  photography. 

An  objection  to  it  was  daguerreotype  images  were  reversed. 
Soldiers,  for  example,  carried  the  guns  on  the  right  shoulder. 
Lovesick  swains,  daguerreotyped  with  one  hand  on  their  heart 
found  in  the  picture  their  heart  on  the  right  side.  Optical  and 
other  scientists  have  devised  many  inventions  to  prevent  this 
reversal  of  the  image. 

One  of  the  first  inventions  of  1940  is  one  by  Wm.  C.  Huebner 
(who  is  the  founder  of  Photo  Composing  in  the  Graphic  Arts], 
who  brings  out  a  "Straight  Line  Image  Reverser"  needed  so 
badly  by  Daguerre  and  in  photo  mechanics  today. 


In  photo  engraving,  color  plate  making  and  so  many  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  reversed  images  are  required.  In  photo  engraving,  the 
colodion  films  are  stripped  from  the  original  glass  support  and 
turned  over. 

When  dry  plate  films  are  used,  they  are  printed  on  metal 
through  the  back  of  the  film  which  is  fatal  to  perfect  results. 

Huebner's  Image  Reverser  does  away  with  right  angle  and  turn 
table  cameras,  with  their  prisms  and  undesirable  ghost  images. 
Huebner's  invention  saves  time  and  money.  The  writer  was 
privileged  to  see  the  first  "Reverser"  in  action  and  would  ad¬ 
vise  others  to  see  it  at  Huebner  Laboratories,  305  East  46th 
Street,  New  York,  which  have  become  one  of  the  city's  show 
places. 


HUEBNER 

305  EAST  46TH  STREET 


LABORATORIES 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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All  Mother  Earth's  Children  Live  on  the  Same  Street 


Nothing  on  earth  matters  except  in 
terms  of  people;  therefore,  only  people 
are  represented  upon  this  globe.  Because 
we  cannot  name  all  of  the  earth’s  inhabi¬ 
tants  individually,  we  show  synonyms,  the 
al  names  of  places  where  they  live. 

The  important  thing  is  that  all  of  these 
rn  places  are  upon  the  one  highway  of  air  . . . 
)$.  an  endless,  omnipresent  thoroughfare.  This 
elementary  fact  makes  possible  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Air  transportation  brings  all  of  Mother 
Earth’s  children  closely  together.  There  are 
lan</locked  nations,  but  there  are  no 


airlocked  nations,  cities  or  individuals. 

The  better  to  visualize  what  this  means, 
American  Airlines  introduces  Air  Globe,  a 
new  kind  of  globe  that  never  can  become 
obsolete.  Mountains,  oceans,  arctics,  deserts, 
jungles  and  other  surface  barriers,  which 
long  have  kept  people  apart,  have  dis¬ 
appeared  because  air  is  available  to  tvery- 
one  and  permits  swift  transportation  above 
the  earth,  everywhere.  The  innumerable 
boundary  and  dividing  lines  found  upon 
maps  of  the  earth’s  surface  also  are  omitted, 
because  air,  itself,  is  indivisible,  and  plays 
no  favorites. 


Global  air  transportation  presents  new 
national  opportunities  and  problems.  Also 
new  personal  ones  —  as  personal  as  the  air 
we  breathe. 

To  meet  our  country’s  needs,  American 
Airlines  expanded  its  service  into  Canada 
and  Mexico;  now  we  are  ready  to  meet 
our  obligation  also  to  provide  American’s 
standard  of  air  transportation  overseas. 

The  operation  of  our  regular  Flagship 
schedules  is  American’s  specific  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  generic  duty  is  to  interpret  the 
importance  of  air  transportation  and  apply 
it  to  our  nation’s  prosperity  and  security. 


American  Airlines  ^ 

the  national  and  international  route  of  the  flagships 
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N.  Y.  Times 
Gives  Color 
Debut  in  Show 

In  a  fanfare  of  music  against 
a  background  of  color  the  third 
edition  of  “Fashions  of  the 
Times,"  the  annual  style  show 
sponsored  by  the  Sew  York 
Times  in  Times  Hall,  opened 
this  week  to  run  two  perform* 
ances  daily  for  four  days  before 
audiences  which  had  bought 
their  tickets  weeks  ago.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  maximum  ticket 
sale  will  go  to  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund. 

Forty-six  manikins  parade 
latest  New  York  fashions  in  the 
three-act  show  which  features 
American-mstde  and  designed 
textiles  as  well  as  clothes  and 
concludes  dramatically  with  the 
presentation  of  a  new  color, 
“Limelight,"  developed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Times  and  its 
fashion  editor  Virginia  Pope, 
with  the  cooperation  of  top¬ 
flight  designers  and  fabric  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Designers  in  Person 

Several  designers.  Vera  Max¬ 
well.  Claire  McCardell,  Hope 
Skilhnan  and  Omar  Kiam,  ap¬ 
pear  in  person  as  a  part  of  the 
scenes  devoted  to  wool,  cotton 
and  man-made  fabrics  such  as 
rayon,  and  describe  their  tech¬ 
niques  with  their  favorite  tex¬ 
tiles. 

An  innovation  this  year  is  the 
use  of  actors  and  actresses  in  the 
presentation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  continuity,  replacing  in 
part  the  narrator  customary  in 
most  fashion  shows. 

“This  Thing  Called  Fashion,” 
prologue  to  the  show,  gives  the 
average  man  an  opportunity  to 
describe,  assisted  by  the  models, 
what  fashion  means  to  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  persons  who  wear 
and  observe  clothes.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Act  I,  “Saga  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Fabrics."  wherein  apparel 
made  from  wool,  cotton  and  test- 
tube  goods  is  shown  and  the 
story  of  the  importance  of  the 
industries  associated  in  the  job 
of  clothing  America  is  told. 

Act  II  opens  in  “Sunshore  Inn 
L^by,”  where  a  quipping  tele¬ 
phone  operator  discusses  the  va¬ 
riety  of  sport  and  spectator  sport 
^thes  worn  by  the  hotel  guests. 
This  is  followed  by  a  scene  on 
the  inn’s  boardwalk,  which,  as 
afternoon  fades  into  evening, 
gives  the  opportunity  to  show 
clothes  running  the  vacation 
gamut  from  bathing  suits  to  eve¬ 
ning  gowns. 

In  the  interim  between  Acts  II 
and  III  a  checked-coated  barker 
directs  the  audience  to  his  shoot¬ 
ing  gallery  where  five  models  in 
“downy  duck"  outfits  demon- 
■'<trate  hats  and  gloves  and  serve 
as  decoys  for  several  other  pis¬ 
tol-packing  models  whose  targets 
are  the  “winning”  of  the  hats. 

The  concluding  act  features 
the  new  yellow-blue-green  color 
and  begins  with  a  solo-dance 
“Quest  for  Color”  by  Lisan  Kay. 
Twenty-two  especially  designed 
outfits,  all  employing  Limelight 
ei^er  alone  or  in  combination 
with  another  color,  are  modeled 
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and  described,  bringing  the  per¬ 
formance  to  a  close  with  the  en¬ 
tire  cast  on  the  stage. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Pope, 
among  those  responsible  for  the 
show  are  Frances  Bemis,  its  pro¬ 
ducer  and  writer;  Frederick  J. 
Kiesler,  set  designer;  Girvan 
Higglnson,  lighting  and  techni¬ 
cal  work;  Dolph  Gobel,  music; 
Grace  Herrick,  assistant  fashion 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  Jane 
Ellis,  news  representative. 

WMC  Offers 
4-Point  Program 
For  Pulp  Drive 

While  the  record  of  pulpwood 
output  has  been  generally  good 
during  recent  months,  govern¬ 
ment  demand  for  pulp,  paper 
and  paper  products  reached  a 
wartime  peak  in  September  and 
October,  resulting  in  a  continued 
tightening  of  supplies  available 
for  civilian  use,  according  to  the 
latest  pulp  and  paper  industry 
report  released  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

The  printing  and  publishing 
industries  confronted  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year  by  agreeing  to  a  further 
reduction  in  inventories  instead 
of  a  further  curtailment  in  the 
use  of  printing  papers,  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

Truck  tires  probably  are  the 
major,  possible  bottleneck,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  as  al¬ 
though  new  trucks  continue  to 
be  allocated  on  a  limited  basis 
and  most  approved  applications 
are  being  fill^,  maintenance  will 
he  »  se’^mus  problem,  esperiallv 
in  the  lake  states.  If  a  difficult 
hauling  season  is  encountered 
and  may  cause  considerable  de¬ 
lays  in  getting  wood  to  mills. 

Following  the  collapse  of  early 
optimism  permeating  the  indus¬ 
try  that  shortages  of  pulp  and 
paper  would  soon  be  past  and 
the  realization  that  V-3  day  may 
not  come  until  1945,  with  the 
war  against  Japan  due  to  take  a 
minimum  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  moved  in  to  meet  the  critical 
need  for  workers  in  the  pulp- 
wood  industry  this  season  by 
outlining  a  four-point  program 
for  local  drives. 

Defining  the  four  maior  ob¬ 
jectives  as  transfer  of  farm 
workers  during  the  agricultural 
off-seasons  to  pulpwood  cutting; 
return  of  former  woods  workers 
who  have  shifted  to  less  im¬ 
portant  industries;  recruitment 
of  new  manpower  for  cutting 
and  mills,  and  combating  ab- 
.“lenteeism,  turnover  and  the 
short  week  wherever  necessary, 
the  WMC’s  campaign  guide  rec¬ 
ommends  formation  of  local  com¬ 
mittees  and  offers  a  wealth  of 
background  material,  prepared 
newspaper  releases  and  car¬ 
toons,  advertisements  for  spon¬ 
sorship,  speeches  and  radio  ma¬ 
terials. 

Additional  materials  mailed 
weekly  to  newspapers  by  Frank 
Rlof-k.  director  of  the  War  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  of  the  Pulp¬ 
wood  Consuming  Industries,  are 
directed  towards  furnishing 
news  and  ad  tips. 


Daily  Rewards  Finders 
Of  Snatched  Child 

Detroit,  Oct.  23 — The  Detroit 
Timea  paid  a  $1,000  reward  re¬ 
cently  to  two  Negroes  whose  tip 
led  to  solving  the  kidnapping 
here  recently  of  four-month-old 
Bobby  King. 

The  money  was  split  between 
George  D.  McKee,  Federal 
Building  janitor,  and  Claude 
Bender,  war  plant  worker,  both 
of  whom  saw  the  child  in 
church  held  in  the  arms  of  a 
Negro  woman. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Smith,  33,  has  confessed  that  she 
worked  as  a  maid  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  F.  King,  the  par¬ 
ents,  under  the  name  of  “Helen 
Rosman.”  She  took  the  child 
on  a  Saturday  night  while  the 
parents  were  away  and  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  as  her  own.  No  ransom 
was  asked. 

The  Detroit  Free  Preaa  also 
claimed  credit  for  supplying  one 
of  the  clues  by  which  the  kid¬ 
napper  was  traced.  A  likeness 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  pseudo  “Helen 
Rosman”  who  took  the  baby, 
was  published  Oct.  3  to  assist 
police  and  amateur  detectives. 
It  was  drawn  by  a  portrait 
artist  from  a  description  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mrs.  King. 

The  front  page  of  the  Oct.  11 
Times  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  account  of  the  baby’s 
return,  with  a  six-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  parents  and  child. 

■ 

Daniels  Ship  Launched 

The  S.S.  Addie  Bagley  Daniels, 
named  for  the  wife  of  Josephus 
Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  former  ambassador  to 
Mexico  and  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
I N.  C. )  Sewa  and  Obaerrer,  was 
launched  recently  at  Savannah. 
Ga.,  by  the  Southeastern  Ship¬ 
building  Corp.  Mr.  Daniels  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremonies  and  a 
granddaughter  of  the  vessel’s 
namesake.  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Daniels,  of  Washington,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Vassar  College,  christ¬ 
ened  the  ship.  Mr.  Daniels 
spoke  briefly. 

■ 

Australian  Tribune 

The  Australian  government 
has  granted  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  permission  to  publish  a 
specified  number  of  copies  in 
Australia  for  circulation  among 
American  troops  in  Southwest 
Pacific  operation  areas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Associated  Press.  This 
reverses  the  government’s  pre¬ 
vious  ban  on  an  Australian  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  which  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Starr,  head  of  the 
Tribune’s  New  York  bureau, 
went  to  Australia  in  July  to 
protest  (E&P,  July  22.  p.  12). 

■ 

Press  Breakdown 

A  shorn  main  drive  gear  on 
the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Couriers  ewa 
battery  of  Goss  presses  resulted 
in  the  Oct.  19  edition  being  de¬ 
layed.  Matrices  of  the  24-page 
edition  were  rushed  to  the  plant 
of  the  Aurora  ( Ill. )  Beacon- 
Sewa,  where  the  press  run  was 
completed.  The  same  procedure 
was  followed  on  Oct.  20.  pending 
repair  of  the  presses. 


Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Men 
Hear  Daniels 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Oct.  23 — Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Sewa  and  Observer 
told  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  here 
last  week  that  despite  restric¬ 
tions.  newspapers  still  reinaio 
free  and  play  an  important  part 
in  a  self-governing  world. 

He  said  that  when  the  heart 
of  the  newspaper  business — the 
circulation  department  —  fails, 
the  paper  will  die,  and  urged 
department  heads  to  study  one 
another’s  problems. 

John  Dana  Wise,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers.  who  also  spoke,  predicted 
that  circulation  of  papers  would 
be  limited  for  approximately  10 
months  after  Germany’s  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 

Population  Problems 

Mr.  Wise  said  that  in  some  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  three 
states  in  the  association — Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas — circu¬ 
lation  would  be  influenced  by 
abnormal  population  problems. 

I.  N,  Leadbetter,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  papers,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 

Other  officers  elected  include: 
J.  C.  McWaters,  of  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  William  G.  Carrington,  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald- 
Sun.  secretary  -  treasurer,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Timmerman,  of 
Greenwood.  S.  C.,  convention 
secretary. 

E.  C.  Lugar,  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Timea  and  World-Sewt. 
and  T.  D.  Hall,  of  the  Anderaon 
(S.  C.)  Independent-Tribune, 

were  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  and  W.  T.  Corbin,  of 
Ocean  Drive,  S.  C.,  and  D.  C. 
Johnston,  of  the  Burlington 
(N.  C. )  TimeaSewa.  were 
named  life  members. 

John  L.  Pool,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  He  raid- Journal,  outgoing 
president,  was  chairman  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Leadbetter. 
former  first  vice-president,  re¬ 
sponded  to  addresses  of  wel¬ 
come  from  Raleigh  city  officials. 
Albert  Park,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  Times,  and 
Charles  Herring,  circulation 
manager.  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
.server.  handled  arrangements. 

Diacuasion  Parioda 

The  program  included  discus¬ 
sions  under  the  direction  of  the 
following:  A.  F.  Balentine.  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Sewe 
Piedmont;  Bradley  Welfare,  of 
the  Winaton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel. 

J.  G.  Ward.  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Gbaerver;  W.  C.  Cline,  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers;  Mr.  Lugar; 
Mr.  MacWaters;  and  J.  R.  Marks. 
Aahevillf  (N.  C.)  CWzen-Timet. 

C.  S.  Lindsay,  of  the  Journal- 
Sentinel,  led  a  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion,  assisted  by  E.  H.  Collins. 
Richmond  Newspapers;  N.  H. 
Robb,  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.' 
Record:  T.  L.  Hall  of  the  An¬ 
derson  Independent-Mail,  and 
Bruce  Rogers,  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  participated. 
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DUPLEX 

is  on  ordnance  for  the  duration 

HOWEVER  our  research  and  engineering  departments  have  been  de¬ 
voting  their  efforts,  as  much  as  the  war  permits,  toward  post-war  press  equipment 
of  greatly  improved  design  and  construction— and  resultant  efficiency.  We  suggest 
you  discuss  future  needs  now  as  orders  are  being  placed  with  us  for  post-war  delivery. 

We  shall  be  serving  you  again  as  war  demand  relaxes.  « 

In  fairness  to  all.  First  come.  First  served,  must  be  our  policy. 


AND  REMEMBER  "^We  are  the  inventors  and  original  patentees 

of  every  standard  type  of  newspaper  press  in  use  today  . .  . 

1.  The  first  successful  flatbed  web  press,  patent  No.  459813  (applic.  October  16, 

1890);  first  press  installed  at  the  Rutland,  Vermont,  Herald  in  1890. 

2.  The  unit-type  heavy-duty  press,  patent  No.  814510  (applic.  July  26,  1905);  first 
installation  made  in  1906  at  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

3.  The  revolutionary  Tubular  press,  patent  No.  867230  (applic.  August  22,  1906); 
initial  installation  went  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Press  in  1909. 

4.  The  Unitubular  press,  patent  No.  2104737  (applic.  June  4,  1934);  first  one  of  these 
went  into  the  plant  of  the  Salem,  Oregon,  Capital  Journal  in  the  same  year. 
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500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Papers  m  a  Year  Carry  |  buy  press  blankets 
$57,969,242  in  War  Ads  I  ,8/  HEPUTATION 


NEARLY  58  million  dollars  has  $11,513,543  by  local  advertisers 
been  spent  for  war  effort  ad-  and  $2,030,919,  all  for  recurit- 
vertising  in  daily  and  Sunday  ing  purposes,  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
newspapers  in  the  year  ending  ernment. 

July  31,  1944,  accordu^  to  an  July’s  war  effort  advertising 
announcement  made  this  week  which  concluded  the  year,  con- 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  tributed  $2,428,098  to  the  grand 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  total,  and  War  Bonds  also  led 
Association.  ,  ^  ^  ^  here  with  $712,412  or  29.3  of 

Prepared  for  tl«  Bureau  by  the  month’s  total,  despite  the  fact 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bu-  that  the  July  bond  figure  ex- 
reau,  Inc.,  this  cumulative  report,  eluded  advertising  in  the  first 
which  has  been  preceded  by  eight  days  of  the  month  which, 
monthly  ones  since  August,  1943,  at  the  Treasury’s  request,  was 
completes  the  first  full  year  of  counted  in  the  June  total  for  the 
measurement  of  war  -  effort  Fifth  War  Loan 
advertising  in  the  newspaper  Recruitment  advertising  took 

w  n  j  T  both  second  and  third  places 

Wen-  Bonda  Tops  with  WAC  advertising  placing 

Of  the  total  of  $57,969,242,  second  with  $260,000  worth  of 
War  Bonds,  the  most  heavily  ad-  space  or  10.7%  of  the  total,  and 
vertised  of  the  42  different  war  advertising  placed  for  Armed 
projects  checked,  accounted  for  Forces  recruiting  by  advertisers 
$26,101,024  or  45%  of  the  total,  or  donated  by  newspapers  took 
Nearest  contender  for  first  place  third  with  $247,510  or  10.2%. 
was  “Don’t  Telephone’’  copy  Waste  Paper  Salvage,  dropping 
which  placed  second  with  $4,-  from  second  place  in  June,  took 
232.399  or  7.3%  of  the  total.  fourth  in  July  with  $173,883  or 
’Third  place  was  attained  by  7.2%. 

Red  Cross  which  has  held,  that  jyj„  Breakdown 

position  cumulatively  since  ,  x,  ^ 

March  and  completed  the  year  The  breakdown  for  July  shows 
with  a  figure  of  $2,882,848  or  ^^^t  exclusive  of  course,  of  bond 
5%.  and  Waste  Paper  Salvage 

took  fourth  place  in  February  and  $110,660  advertising  donat^ 
and  retained  it.  ending  the  year 

with  $2,596,591  or  4.5%.  national  adver- 

Exclusive  of  that  spent  in  sup-  local  and 

port  of  War  Bond  sales.  $29.-  $278,000  by  the  Government  for 
643.557  of  the  grand  total  was  recruiting. 

paid  advertising  and  $2,224,661  Following  is  the  detailed 
donated  by  newspapers.  Of  the  breakdown  compiled  by  the 
paid  space  $16,099,095  was  con-  Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
tribute  by  national  advertisers,  Inc. 


For  30  years  VULCAN 
has  been  making  fine 
Press  Blankets.  During 
this  time  performance 
records  show  that  VUL- 
CAN  blankets  have 
given  uniformly  efficient 
service.  Recognition  of 
that  fact  has  built  a 
REPUTATION, 


LOOK  fOK 

THESE  QUALITIES  .  .  . 


When  you  purchase  press  blankets,  look  for 
these  essential  qualities:  pliability  .  .  . 
resilience  .  .  .  freedom  from  bolstering 
.  .  .  absence  of  surface  indentations  .  ,  , 
uniformity  of  thickness  ,  .  .  an  ink  repellent 
surface  .  ,  .  lack  of  stretch  .  ,  ,  resistance 
to  surface  abrasion.  You’ll  find  them  in 
Vulcan  Press  Blankets  in  wartime  as  well 
as  in  peace.  Vulcans  combine  to  a  high 
degree  the  properties  demanded  by 
superintendents  of  efficient,  smooth-running 
pressrooms. 
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4,232,399.22 
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1.920,806.44 
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537,196.17 
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253,841.70 
248,626.63 

235.885.93 
194,390.14 
122,420.35 
109,419.00 
1103,203.80 

99,737.12 

69,869.17 

62,772.78 

51,553.04 

38,453.38 

6,498.38 

1,411.76 


PROJECT 

•War  Bonda . 

Don't  Telephone . 

Rod  Croee . 

Waate  Paper  Salvaite . 

KecruitinK— Armed  Forcoa . 

Fat  and  Greaae  Salvage . 

Food  (Including  Crop  Corpa  and  Anti-Black 

Market) . 

National  War  Fund . 

('ivilian  Morale . 

Anti-Inflation . 

Recruiting— War  Industry . 

••U.  S.  .Army— Recruiting  (WAC) . 

Don't  Travel . 

Blood  Donation . 

••U.  S.  .Army— Recruiting  (except  WAC) . 

Midtiple  ftojocta . 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now . 

Tire  and  Car  Conservation . 

.Armed  Force  Morale . 

Light  and  Power  Conservation . 

Appliance  Conservation . 

V-Mail . 

■Soap  Conservation . 

Civilian  Defense . 

Non-Discrimination . 

.Absenteeism . 

Gasoline  Conservation . 

Rumor  Prevention  . 

••Merchant  Marine— Recruiting . 

Shop  Early  . 

Tin  Can  i^lvage . 

Aircraft  Warning  Service . 

Christinas  Mailing . 

Share  Your  Home . 

Forest  Fire  Prevention . 

Phonograph  Record  ^Ivage . 

Stocking  Salvage  .  . . 

Miscellaneous  (Including  Empty  Bottle  and 
Scrap  Metal  Salvage,  Home  Up-Keep,  Home 
Accident  Prereotion) . 

TOTAL . $57,969,242.44  $2,428,098.47 

•  Because  of  the  Tieasiyy's  wish  to  credit  all  War  Bond  advertising  during  the  period  of  May  28 
to  July  8  inclusive  to  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  and  to  the  month  of  June,  the  above  figures  on  War 
Bonds  for  July  are  for  the  period  of  July  9  through  July  31  only.  -a 

••  Indicates  advertising  for  recruiting  paid  for  by  the  Government.  All  other  projects  repraent 
money  spent  by  National  nr  I,oral  advertisers  or  space  donated  by  Newspapers. 


Blanket  research  by  Vulcan  technicians  has 
been  uninterrupted  and  is  being  maintained 
today  with  the  single  aim  of  improving 
product  quality. 


15.578J7  23 


897,260.24 


2,412.62 


AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-EIGHTH  STREET 
BROOKLYN  20,  NEW  YORK  ®  5982 B 
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WHAT  HAS 


HAPPENED  TO  THIS  AMERICAN 


PRINCIPLE? 


Most  Americans  agree  that  “rule 
by  the  majority”  is  a  sound  princi¬ 
ple — the  backbone  of  our  form  of 
government. 

Yet  thousands  of  Americans  are 
being  penalized  because  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  being  applied  to  one 
of  our  most  important  industries 
— ^motor  transport! 

Here  is  the  situation:* 

•  41  States  permit  a  vehicle 
length  of  45  feet  or  more. 

7  States  restrict  it  to  less. 

•  46  States  permit  an  axle  load 
of  18,000  pounds  or  more. 

2  States  restrict  it  to  less. 

•  32  States  permit  total  weight 
of  42,000  pounds  or  more. 

16  States  restrict  it  to  less. 

Several  of  the  States  in  the 
“majority”  group  applied  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  principle  of  cooperation  to 


lift  hampering  restrictions  only  as 
a  temporary  wartime  measure. 
Their  old  laws  are  still  on  the 
statute  books  and  will  again  be 
enforced  unless  the  Legislatures 
take  action. 

A  number  of  States  refused  to 
cooperate  even  in  an  emergency! 

Now,  how  does  this  “rule  by  the 
minority”  penalize  you? 

Motor  transport — trucks  and 
trailers — hauls  the  food  you  eat, 
the  clothes  yoii  wear  and  practi¬ 
cally  everything  else  you  use. 

The  cost  of  this  hauling  naturally 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  loads  which 
can  be  moved. 

And  size  and  weight  on  any 
given  route  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  most  restrictive  State 
on  that  route! 


TYPICAL  SitttUnediA  ON  HAUL  FROM  MILWAUKEE  TO  ATLANTA 

*  (Figures  bi.^9d  on  practical  application  of  size  and  weight  formulae  for  S-axle  Truck-Trailer) 


Kasai 

I  WISCONSIN 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE 

GEORGIA 

Pl» 

1 

1 

*  Indicates  temporary  length  or  weight  allowance  for  the  duration  only.  Lower  limits  toke  effect  unless 
wor*time  measures  are  made  permanent. 

**  Tennessee  allows  "over  35  ft."  for  duration^  but  no  definite  figure  given. 


Thus,  a  hamstringing  law  in  one 
State  can  —  and  dees  force  the 
haulers  of  your  merchandise  from 
other  States  to  cut  down  to  its 
restrictive  level.  And  hauling  costs 
increase  accordingly. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  the 
rights  of  a  State  to  set  up  any 
laws  its  people  choose  for  its  own 

vehicle  owners. 

But,  when  special  tax  laws  and 
vehicle  restrictions  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  State  affect  the  living  costs  of 
people  in  other  States,  that  is  ob¬ 
viously  contrary  to  the  guarantees 
intended  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Isn’t  it  a  sensible  “rule-by-the- 
majority”  solution  to  (1)  permit 
vehicles  which  are  legal  in  one 
State  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
highways  in  all  other  States,  or 
(2)  bring  the  standards  of  the 
minority  States  up  to  the  level 
of  the  majority? 

You  can  help  to  accomplish  this 
by  asking  for  such  action  from 
Congress  or  your  State  Legislators. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  STATE  STAND? 

Send  for  the  latest  copy 
of  "Are  the  United  States 
United?"  A  penny  post 
card  will  bring  you  this 
enlightening  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  booklet,  without 
obligation  —  or  you  can 
pick  up  a  copy  from  your 
nearest  Fruehauf  Branch. 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Principal  Cities 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32 
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Foresees  Terser 
News,  Higher 
Rates  Post-war 

Newspapers  will  regain  their 
national  advertising  after  the 
war  if  their  stories  are  briefly 
and  interestingly  written  and 
their  coverage  wide  enough  and 
local  enough  to  attract  good 
readership  and  deliver  better  ad¬ 
vertising  results  than  other  me¬ 
dia,  Dwight  E.  Young,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal 
and  Herald,  told  a  recent  Day- 
ton  Advertising  Club  meeting. 

Advising  high  advertising 
and  circulation  rates,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  post-war  news¬ 
paper  must  reach  the  average 
reader  better  by  avoiding  pre¬ 
war  unwieldiness  and  making 
better  use  of  editorial  space. 

“If  a  daily  paper  isn’t  worth 
a  nickel  to  the  subscriber,  then 
it  is  so  punk  it  ought  to  suspend 
publication,”  he  stated,  and 
added  that  advertising  rates 
should  be  "high  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  balance  between 
advertising  and  editorial  content 
and  .  .  .  enable  the  newspaper  to 
pay  salaries  that  will  enable  it  to 
attract  men  and  women  of  talent 
and  capability  and  have  enough 
left  over  to  pay  a  reasonable 
dividend  to  the  stockholders.” 

Wonts  Wartime  Improvements 

If  these  conditions  can  be  met. 
he  said,  “a  properly  balanced 
week-day  newspaper,  of  24  to  40 
pages,  is  desirable.” 

He  explained  “properly  -  bal¬ 
anced”  by  giving  his  opinion  that 
85  to  100  columns  of  editorial 
space  daily  was  sufllcient  in  “a 
city  like  Dayton”  as  opposed  to 
a  pre-war  average  of  108  to  112 
columns,  and  he  recommended 
four  wartime  reforms;  No  carry¬ 
over  of  jump  from  the  front 
page,  shortening  of  all  types  of 
stories  and  more  stories  to  in¬ 
terest  a  greater  number  of  read¬ 
ers.  four-column  comics,  heav¬ 
iest  emphasis  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  on  local  news,  possibly 
also  substitution  of  local  for 
syndicated  columnists. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Young  em¬ 
phasized,  “nothing  in  any  news¬ 
paper  can  take  the  place  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  courage  and  enterprise. 
These  are  qualities  that  do  not 
require  extraordinary  white 
space.” 

“There  is  no  better  medium 
for  honest  advertising  anywhere 
in  the  world,”  in  the  Dayton  edi¬ 
tor’s  opinion,  “than  an  honest 
courageous,  public-spirited  and 
intelligently  edited  newspaper. 
These  ( national )  advertisers 
will  return  to  the  newspapers 
when  the  latter  are  able  again 
to  take  care  of  them,  provided 
they  are  able  to  deliver  satis¬ 
factory  results.  So  the  editor 
must  “produce  a  newspaper  that 
will  give  the  advertiser  a  read¬ 
ership  that  is  superior  to  the  re¬ 
sults  competing  media  are  able 
to  offer.” 

■ 

Japs  Now  japs 

Publisher  Martin  Anderson  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Daily  Newspapers 
recently  a8.sured  readers  of  his 
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Morning  Sentinel  it  was  not  a 
typographical  error  when  they 
read  the  words  Japs,  Japanese, 
Japan  without  the  capital  letter. 

In  a  leading  editorial  he  said: 
"We  don’t  print  baboon  with  an 
initial  capital  and  will  be 
dumed  if  we  don’t  put  baboons 
above  japs.”  He  issued  an  order 
that  henceforth  ail  reference  to 
Japs  shall  be  lower-cased, 
e 

Post-Intelligencer  Backs 
'Work  on  X-Doy'  Pledge 

Inspired  by  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  members  of  the 
Aero  Mechanics  Union,  workers 
at  the  Boeing  aircraft  company 
in  Seattle,  recently  took  the 
pledge  “I’ll  work  on  X-Day  (V- 
E  Day).”  The  pledge  was  taken 
publicly  following  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper  at 
which  Navy  Comdr.  Melvyn  H. 
McCoy,  one  of  those  who  es¬ 
caped  from  a  Japanese  prison 
camp,  spoke. 

Reporting  on  the  event  the 
Post-Intelligencer  carried  a  full- 
page  spread  with  a  flve-column 
photograph  of  the  workers  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath,  a  three-column  list¬ 
ing  of  the  619  King  County  war 
dead  and  the  pledge. 

The  pledge,  which  has  been 
praised  by  Dr.  George  Bernard 
Noble,  chairman  of  the  12th  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board,  was: 
“We  the  men  and  women  who 
are  producing  the  mighty  Flying 
Fortress  and  Superfortress, 
pledge  ourselves,  to  keep  at  our 
work  on  the  day  we  learn  of 
Germany’s  surrender,  and  to 
keep  working  for  the  defeat  of 
Japan.  For  the  sake  of  our  brave 
defenders  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor,  now  held  slaves  behind 
Jap  barbed  wire,  and  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  given 
their  very  lives  for  victory  and 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  pylon  at  Victory  Square,  we 
make  this  solemn  pledge  ..  .  .” 
■ 

Business  Editor  Sees 
Threat  of  Deflation 

Boston,  Oct.  23 — The  largest 
number  of  national  business 
leaders  in  the  16-year  history 
of  the  event  reported  to  the  an¬ 
nual  Boston  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  last  week  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  including  China,  from 
which  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Minister 
of  Finance,  arrived  with  a  ret¬ 
inue  of  13  persons. 

At  the  second  and  closing 
day,  George  E.  Shea.  Jr.,  editor 
of  Barron's  Weekly,  warned 
more  than  1,000  delegates  that 
“deflation  not  inflation’’  looms 
as  the  great  post-war  danger. 

The  chances  appear  “strong." 
he  declared,  that  there  will 
be  “considerable  unemployment, 
with  a  national  income  of  SlOO 
billion  or  below  and  a  price  level 
somewhat  lower  than  at  present 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  govern¬ 
ment  support  in  the  agricultural 
sector.” 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of 
E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  was 
general  chairman,  and  Daniel 
Bloomfeld,  head  of  the  Boston 
Retail  Trade  Board,  was  director. 

Newspapers,  popular  and  trade 
magazines  represented  at  the 
conference  total(Kl  43. 


The  Fruits  of 
Better  Distribution 

Everj’  Victor}’  gardener  knows  that  ftM)d  picked 
ripe  is  far  superior  to  food  picked  green  and  then 
allowed  to  ripen.  But  it  has  always  been  common 
practice  to  pick  the  perishable  commercial  fruits 
green  for  marketing  ...  so  many  days  are  consumed 
in  getting  them  to  the  ultimate  consumers  that  they 
ripen  en  route. 

Now,  however,  the  University  of  llliiioi>.  the  Il¬ 
linois  Agricultural  E.xtension  Service.  A.  &  P.  and 
other  chains  are  cooperating  in  an  e.xperiment  in 
marketing  tree-riiiened  peaches  in  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Growers  are  sending  in  daily  shipments  of 
fruits  that  have  been  left  on  the  tree  for  four  to  six 
iia_\  s  longer  than  usual.  Peaches  of  differing  ilegrees 
of  ripeness  are  being  marketed  to  determine  con- 
^ulner  preference,  and  at  the  same  time  a  study  of 
damage  suffered  by  the  fruit  in  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  is  being  conducted. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  may  well  result  in  the 
tamilies  of  America  being  able  to  buy  even  better 
ind  more  nutritious  fruits. 

Such  advancements  in  food  marketing  depend 
upon  the  ability  to  get  foods  quickly  and  economic¬ 
ally  from  producer  to  consumer.  Because  A.  &  P. 
straight-line  distribution  methods  cut  out  so  many 
in-between  steps  and  handlings,  foods  get  to  con- 
'umers  faster  than  under  old-line  methods  .  .  .  with 
direct  benefits  to  producers  and  consumers. 

It  is  because  of  these  continuing  efforts  to  increase 
marketing  efficiency — to  provide  better  food  more 
economically — that  today  the  men  and  women  of 
A.  &  P.  are  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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“CUSHION  CORK” 
BLANKETS 

Highly  resilient  and  recommend¬ 
ed  as  the  underpacking  for 
“Tingue”  Felt  (coating  by  Du¬ 
Pont)  or  in  combination  with 
‘“Foundation”  Blanket  or  “‘Tingu- 
cork”  where  a  drawsheet  is  used. 
Gauges  .059  to  .092 


114-120  E.  23rd  St.  1227  Wabash  Ave.  723  E.  Washington  Blvd.  507  Potars  St..  S.W. 
NEW  YORK  10.N.Y.  CHICAGO  5.  ILL  LOS  ANGELES  21.  CAL  ATLANTA.  GA. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  ROSS  WHITEHEAD  &  CO..  LTD..  Montreal.  Canada 


BLANKETS 


BLANKETS 


WOOL  FELT  BLANKETS 
Gauges  .063  and  .083 


““FOUNDATION” 

BLANKETS 

A  firm,  oilproof  underpacking, 
laminated  by  DuPont  with  ““Neo¬ 
prene”  for  use  in  combination 
with  ““Cushion  Cork”,  “Tingu- 
cork”  and  ““Tingue”  Drawsheets 
or  Felt. 

Gauges  .032,  .055  to  .090,  .120 


DRAW  SHEETS 


Gauge  .024-.026 


“TINGUCORK”  BLANKETS 


Much  firmer  than  '“Cushion 
Cork”  and  preferred  where  pre¬ 
cision  plates  are  available  as  a 
companion  blanket  for  ““Tingue” 
Felt  (coating  by  DuPont). 


Gauges  .032,  .055  to  .090 


TOP” 


Developed  early  in  1943  and  now 
the  most  popular  Drawsheet.  It 
delivers  clean  work  and  does  not 
ghost  and  has  extremely  long 
life  .024,  .027,  .030  and  .035. 


COMBING 


Gauge  .083-.093 


GOLD  TYMPAN  CLOTH 


An  old  favorite  for  Flat  Bed 
Presses.  Skivered  metallic  sur¬ 
face  accepts  excess  ink  and  flakes 
it  off  without  smudging. 


Gauge  .012 


TINGUE.  BROWN  &  CO. 


IMPROVED  SATISFACTION 


Coated  with  ““Cavalprene”,  by 
DuPont,  on  a  fabric  that  has  been 
impregnated  with  Neoprene. 


Conserve  Vital  Materials  .  .  .  Time  and  Money,  too .. . 
with  TINGUE  BROWN 

PRINTING  PRESS  BLANKETS  and  DRAWSHEETS 
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Nothing  Deader 
Than  an  Old 
Newspaper?  .  .  . 

By  Dwight  Bentel  * 

The  old  saw  about  yesterday’s 
newspaper  being  the  thing  "than 
which  nothing  is  deader”  isn't 
any  good  around  a  press  clip¬ 
ping  bureau. 

For  there  they’ll  tell  you  that 
yesterday’s  paper  is  very  live  in¬ 
deed  to  persons  mentioned  in  it. 
and  half  a  dozen  large  and  per¬ 
haps  twice  that  many  small 
newspaper  clipping  agencies  are 
capitalizing  on  it  to  the  extent 
of  several  million  dollars  yearly. 

They  subscribe  to  practically 
everything  on  newsprint  from 
the  Sew  York  Times  to  the 
Prune  Junction  Gazette,  at  a 
cost  up  to  $35,000  a  year,  and 
pass  along  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day  of  checked-over  and  clipped- 
over  remnants  to  the  waste  pa¬ 
per  salvage. 

Their  subscribers  range  from 
great  corporations  to  Jealous 
wives  who  want  to  keep  track  of 
their  husbands,  and  many  a 
crossroads  editor  would  be 
startled  to  learn  the  high  places 
to  which  various  and  assorted 
pieces  of  his  paper  are  sent. 

The  discovery  that  people 
would  pay  good  money  for  a 
piece  of  old  newspaper  is  cred¬ 
ited  to  one  Henry  Romeike.  a 
Lithuanian  who  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris  one  day  in 
1880  observed  a  shabbily  dressed 
artist,  unable  to  afford  the  price 
of  a  newspaper,  bargain  with  a 
news  dealer  for  that  part  of  one 
which  reviewed  his  paintings. 
The  news  vendor  carefully  cut 
out  the  article,  sold  it  to  the  ar¬ 
tist  for  less  than  the  price  of  the 
whole  paper,  and  laid  aside  the 
remainder  with  the  hope  of  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  someone  else. 

Such  an  incident  would  have 
struck  most  observers  as  merely 
an  interesting  bit  of  Parisian 
local  color,  but  with  Henry 
Romeike  it  struck  sparks.  Soon 
thereafter  was  born  the  Lon¬ 
don  6rm  of  Romeike,  Curtis  & 
Co.,  a  business  which  Romeike 
later  brought  to  New  York  and 
which  still  flourishes  there. 

Romeike  died  in  1902,  but  his 
original  concept  of  a  press  clip¬ 
ping  bureau  and  its  potentiali¬ 
ties  has  changed  little.  Most  of 
the  large  clipping  bureaus  are 
now  in  New  York  City,  and 
while  the  number  and  variety 
of  subscribers  has  expanded, 
“corporations,  governments,  and 
prominent  men”  still  comprise 
the  bulk  of  them. 

Many  firms  keep  tab  on  what 
the  opposition  is  doing,  includ¬ 
ing  where  and  how  much  it  is 
advertising.  A  man  in  Europe 
keeps  track  of  what  his  wife  is 
up  to  at  home.  An  insurance 
company  wants  to  know  if  any 
of  ite  employes  get  into  personal 
trouble.  A  political  organiza¬ 
tion  keeps  its  fingers  on  the 
editorial  pulse  of  the  nation. 

Cartoonists  and  columnists 
sometimes  subscribe  for  clip¬ 
pings  of  their  own  stuff  in  or¬ 
der  to  check  their  syndicates. 
One  prominent  family  keeps 
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track  of  its  poor  relations  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  ready  to  head  off  “un¬ 
fortunate”  publicity  should  it 
arise,  and  a  man  who  stuffed  a 
large  alligator  wants  (flippings 
on  anyone  who  stuffs  a  larger 
one. 

"We  really  sell  service,  not 
clips,”  explains  Cecil  L.  Wahl, 
present  head  of  Romeike’s.  “We 
don’t  guarantee  clippings,  and  in 
fact  some  of  our  subscribers  are 
best  pleased  when  we  don’t  find 
any  for  them.  One  fellow  sub¬ 
scribed  to  our  service,  and  when 
after  three  months  he  hadn’t  re¬ 
ceived  a  single  clipping  he  wrote 
us  a  letter  saying  he  was  very 
much  satisfied. 

“Satisfied?  He  was  tickled 
pink.  He  had  expected  to  be 
named  correspondent  in  a  di¬ 
vorce  proceeding.” 

Sometimes  a  clipping  bureau 
hits  a  jackpot,  as  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  firm  which  it  is  serv¬ 
ing  suddenly  becomes  prominent 
in  the  news.  But  the  same 
troubles  that  afflict  editors  in 
the  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news  are  apt  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  people  who  clip  it. 

“The  guy  who  makes  a  local 


speech  and  expects  to  receive 
notices  from  all  over  the  country 
raises  hell  with  us  when  he 
doesn’t  get  anything,”  says  Mr. 
Wahl.  “A  woman  bawled  us  out 
because  the  press  notices  on  her 
book  were  bad,  and  some  pub¬ 
licity  men  are  the  worst  nui¬ 
sances  of  all  because  they  think 
30%  of  their  stuff  is  getting 
printed  and  actually  maybe  it’s 
less  than  10%. 

“Sometimes  the  same  item  will 
run  as  a  filler  day  after  day,  and 
the  subscriber  will  think  we’re 
trying  to  put  one  over  on  him. 
Once  we  sent  30  clips  of  a  story 
with  the  same  ad  on  the  back. 
We  had  to  produce  separate 
copies  of  .some  of  the  papers  to 
prove  we  weren’t  fudging.” 

He  does  admit  to  some  mis¬ 
takes,  as  for  example  when  a 
firm  with  a  standing  order  for 
all  news  concerning  milk  was 
sent  a  story  headed  “PARI¬ 
MUTUELS  MILK  GAMBLERS 
AT  RACE  TRACK.” 

In  the  main,  however,  clipping 
service  is  accurate  and  efficient 
the  efficiency  ranging  from  a 
claimed  95%  on  editorial  and 
news  clips  to  85%  on  columnists 


and  80%  on  women’s  page  itemi. 
Sports  are  supposed  to  present 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

Because  it  requires  little  more 
than  a  pair  of  scissors  and  an 
old  newspaper  to  start  a  “clip¬ 
ping  bureau,”  the  legitimate 
firms  suffer  from  a  fly-by-night 
type  of  single-clipping  sales  en¬ 
terprise. 

John  Smith,  common  citizen, 
receives  a  card  in  the  mail  that 
says  “Dear  Mr.  Smith:  We  have 
a  newspaper  clipping  about  you 
that  will  interest  you.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50  cents  we  will  for¬ 
ward  it.” 

General  MacArthur  wouldn’t 
fall  for  that  one,  or  Henry  J 
Kaiser,  but  Smith  doesn’t  often 
break  into  print  so  he  sends  the 
50  cents.  In  due  time  comes  the 
clipping,  a  small  item  from  his 
local  paper  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  seen  and  probably  long 
forgotten. 

But  established  and  legitimate 
clipping  bureaus  decry  such 
practices,  conduct  an  important 
and  growing  aspect  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  “And  we  haven’t 
even  scratched  the  surface  yet," 
they  say. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

WorcMtar,  AAassochuMHs 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

THE  STANDARD 

Montroal,  Canada 

THE  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Janay  City,  Now  Jertay 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

JamMtown,  N.  Y. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
THE  DAILY  MAIL 

Anderson,  South  Carolina 

THE  EVENING  GAZETTE 

Reno,  Nevada 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


*7^  ouft 

MeM4pct^iefieuctcUcC 

writes  a  well-known  newspaper  publisher 
to  another  concerning  Farrar’s  newspaper 
restyling  service. 

•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  restyled  to  save  newsprint  with¬ 
out  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others  were 
restyled  to  save  production  costs;  but  all 
wished  to  have  a  faster-reading  and  more 
distinctive  style— to  be  ready  for  the  new 
world  which  is  just  around  the  corner. 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left— 
and  many  more  —  were  restyled  by  the 
man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  said,  “is  one 
man  who  really  knows  what  to  do  with 
newspaper  space”. . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRafalgar  7-6885 
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PRESS 

ROOM 


Your  PRESS  ROOM  is  where  Ink  performance  counts.  If  your  pressmen  are  to  get 
the  most  out  of  CUTS  and  TYPE  they  should  be  given  the  best  Ink  money  can  buy. 

ARROWHEAD  BLACK  is  one  Ink  you  never  are  in  doubt 
about  ...  it  PERFORMS  consistently  well  ALL  THE  TIME 
.  .  .  its  freedom  from  SMUDGING  is  but  one  indication  of 
ARROWHEAD  BLACK  being  "a  few  steps  ahead”.  nJL 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Credit  Line 
Asked  for 
War  Photogs 

Front-line  Cconeramcm 

Held  Equally  Deserving 

As  Byline  Writers 

By  Jack  Pric* 

A  news  photographer  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  after  months  of 
covering  war  fronts,  expressed 
great  surprise  at  the  lack  of  rec¬ 
ognition  given  to  war  camera¬ 
men.  At  first  he  was  ready  to 
place  the  blame  upon  his  own 
office’s  policies  but  when  shown 
some  of  his  photos  bearing  his 
credit  line  he  changed  his  mind 
and  remained  puzzled. 

We  checked  with  the  syndi¬ 
cates  composing  the  War  Still 
Picture  Pool  and  learned  that 
they  have  all  adopted  the  plan 
of  including  names  of  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  credit  lines  of 
war  action  photos.  It  seems  that 
most  newspapers,  however, 
print  only  syndicate  credits. 

This  particular  returning  war 
photographer  complained  that 
inasmuch  as  the  war  cameramen 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  enemy  fire  they  surely 
are  entitled  to  some  of  the  glory 
extended  to  correspondents. 
Now  and  then  a  credit  line  is 
given  to  a  photographer  who  has 
obtained  some  unusual  photos 
and  in  some  instances  stories 
have  been  written  about  cam¬ 
eramen  who  performed  out¬ 
standing  deeds.  However,  the 
men  who  do  yeoman  service  day 
in  and  day  out,  are  treated  anon¬ 
ymously. 

Discrimination  Seen 

Photographers  interviewed  by 
us  after  returning  from  overseas 
assignments  have  shown  out¬ 
ward  indifference  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  but  all  have  felt  some  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  differentiation 
between  writers  and  themselves. 
’The  photographers  are  not  jeal¬ 
ous  of  their  reportorial  col¬ 
leagues  and  are  the  first  to  praise 
their  works,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  lack  of  interest  by 
newspapers  in  general  in  recog¬ 
nizing  their  accomplishments. 

The  chiefs  of  the  various  syn¬ 
dicates  explain  that  they  do  their 
best  to  get  the  photographer  full 
credit  for  his  work  by  including 
the  name  in  the  credit  line.  Nat¬ 
urally  they  can  do  no  more  than 
this  and  it  appears  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  falls  upon  newspa¬ 
per  picture  editors.  It  may  be 
that  custom  and  habit  of  using 
a  standard  form  credit  line 
which  does  not  include  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  to  blame  but  it’s 
never  too  late  to  change  such 
customs  and  habits  when  the 
cause  is  worthy. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  war 
photographers  who  are  covering 
the  various  war  fronts  we  plead 
for  more  recognition  of  them. 
’The  only  glory  they  get  is  in 
seeing  their  pictures  published 
in  papers  and  magazines.  They 
are  reluctant  to  speak  aloud  on 


this  subject  but  being  human 
they  are  also  as  vain  as  the 
average  professional  man  and 
the  use  of  their  names  under 
their  action  photos  will  do  a  lot 
to  increase  morale.  A  few  have 
been  killed  in  action  and  many 
have  been  wounded  and  their 
photos  are  enriching  the  history 
in  modem  journalism.  Let 
them  be  recognized. 

The  Lowdown 

THE  WIVES  of  war  photograph¬ 
ers  do  not  often  get  reports 
about  the  personal  habits  of 
their  husbands  covering  the  war 
fronts.  News  cameramen  may 
go  to  great  lengths  in  rMOunt- 
ing  their  war  experiences,  but 
they  do  not  bother  to  describe 
the  personal  angles. 

In  a  letter  from  Fred  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Buffalo  News  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Haacker,  wife  of  the  Acme  cam¬ 
eraman,  a  full  description  of  the 
homely  habits  of  Haacker  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  her  record.  ( Inci¬ 
dentally,  Mrs.  Haacker  called 
Bob  Dorman  of  Acme  and  re¬ 
quested  a  definition  of  "scroung¬ 
ing,”  a  term  becoming  popular 
for  war  photographers  who  must 
depend  upon  their  wits  to  ob¬ 
tain  soifte  of  the  things  they 
need  but  which  are  not  G.I.  issue 
[E.  &  P.,  Oct.  21,  p.  661). 

MacKenzie’s  letter  follows: 

“I  started  to  write  a  letter  to 
my  city  editor,  but  on  second 
thought  will  address  it  to  you.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  your  hus¬ 
band,  Charles.  I  think  you 
should  know  a  few  pertinent 
facts  about  him.  For  instance: 
He  is  the  most  self-sufficient  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Army;  he  is  a 
cross  between  the  perfect  bache¬ 
lor  and  the  creature  who  figures 
out  how-to-live-on-$10-a-month, 
and  he  divides  his  time  be¬ 
tween  shooting  pictures  all  over 
the  ETO  and  shooting  off  his  big 
mouth  about  the  little  woman 
and  offspring  back  in  New  Jersey. 

“His  self-sufficiency  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  fact  that  he  carries 
all  the  adjuncts  of  civilized  liv¬ 
ing  around  in  various  bags  and 
boxes.  This  phase  of  him  I  like, 
for  I  am  billeted  with  him,  and 
live  like  a  king  off  stuff  he 
drags  up  from  the  bottom  of  his 
various  gunny-sacks. 

“He  is  the  perfect  bachelor 
type  in  that  he  hoesn’t  seem  to 
need  anybody’s  loving  touch — 
much  less  a  woman’s — in  order 
to  get  on  just  grand  any  place, 
any  time  (though  he  frequently 
shows  signs  by  his  big  mouth  of 
missing  you). 

“Being  a  married  man  myself, 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I 
didn’t  miss  the  boat  in  not  see¬ 
ing  him  before  you  did,  so  I 
could  forever  benefit  from  his 
faculty  for  fixing  up  barracks- 
room  messes  out  of  practically 
nothing  at  all.  ’The  secret  of 
this  of  course  is  scrounging — ^but 
he  does  it  so  nicely,  with  such 
finesse. 

“All  this  is  to  the  good.  But 
I  do  wish  you  would  use  your 
infiuence  to  stop  him  for  busting 
off  about  you  and  the  baby.  He 
either  makes  me  jealous  or 
homesick — I’m  not  sure  which. 
Thanking  you  for  what  you  can 
do.  .  . 


Exposure  Control 

PA’TENT  2,360,256  has  been 

awarded  to  Joseph  Mihalyi  of 
Rochester,  N,  Y.,  for  an  expos¬ 
ure  -  controlling  mechanism 
which  does  not  require  any  ma¬ 
terial  changes  of  the  standard 
camera  structure  and  can  be 
added  to  cameras  now  on  the 
market.  ’The  patent  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  With  its  use  any  standard 
camera  is  turned  into  a  semi¬ 
automatic  exposure  control  me¬ 
chanism.  It  is  adapted  partic¬ 
ularly  for  use  with  cameras  of 
the  type  which  include  an  objec¬ 
tive,  an  adjustable  diaphragm,  a 
variable  speed  shutter  and  a 
view  finder. 

Personal 

RALPH  WINN,  formerly  of 

Acme’s  Chicago  office  and  late¬ 
ly  with  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
has  joined  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Sun 
as  head  of  the  photo  department. 
.  .  .  Collins  Bradley,  formerly 
of  International  News  Photos, 
has  joined  Acme  at  Los  Angeles. 
■ 

Photog's  Good  Memory 
Spots  Amnesia  Victim 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23 — In  rou¬ 
tine  assignment,  Joe  Wasko, 
crack  photographer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  sent 
to  City  Hall  recently  to  take  a 
picture  of  a  17-year-old  girl 
amnesia  victim.  As  Joe  was  set¬ 
ting  up  his  camera  preparatory 
to  making  the  shot,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Sergeant  Elmer  Nusky 
and  said:  “Why,  I  know  that 
girl.” 

Several  months  ago  Joe  had 
taken  a  picture  of  a  girl  figuring 
in  a  street  attack  case.  She  was 
severely  beaten  by  her  assailant 
at  the  time.  Joe  took  her  picture 
at  the  hearing.  He  was  sure  the 
girl  of  the  amnesia  case  and  the 
assault  case  were  the  same. 

Back  at  City  Hall  the  girl  in 
the  old  picture  was  compared 
with  the  amnesia  victim  and 
found  to  be  the  same  one, 
Claudia  Showers.  The  father 
was  notified  and  he  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Philadelphia  General 
Hosiidtal  to  be  reunited  with  his 
missing  daughter.  City  offi¬ 
cials  congratulated  Photographer 
Wasko  for  his  detective  work. 
■ 

Stars  and  Stripes 
Gets  Army  Citation 

’The  Fifth  Army  plaque  for 
meritorious  service  was  pre¬ 
sented  recently  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 
Major  Robert  Neville,  publica¬ 
tions  officer  of  the  paper,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Times,  and  Time 
Magazine,  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  paper. 

’The  citation  reed:  ‘“The  staff 
has  shown  keen  judgment  in 
balancing  the  news  against  the 
limited  space  available  so  as  to 
present  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  current  events.  By  high 
journalistic  standards,  achieved 
through  sincere  and  conscien¬ 
tious  efforts  of  all  members  of 
its  staff,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion-  to  the  morale  and  general 
welfare  of  the  armed  forces.” 


Nell  Brinkley 
Dies;  Sketches 
Glorified  Fluff 

Nell  Brinkley  is  dead,  but  the 
memory  of  her  dimpled  cupids 
and  fluffy-ruffle  girls  is  cher 
ished  by  the  older  generation 
of  newspaper  readers  in  thii 
bobby  socks-  era. 

The  pen  of  the  famed  artist, 
a  King  Features  Syndicate  star 
for  31  years,  was  stilled  Oct  21 
when  death  ended  the  career  o( 
Mrs.  Nell  Brinkley  McRae  at  M, 
She  was  buried  this  week  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  after  services  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

Miss  Brinkley’s  feathe^  hu¬ 
mans,  usually  in  a  setting  of 
floating  bubbles  and  downy 
pillows,  came  to  life  on  a  draw¬ 
ing  board  in  Denver  when  she 
was  13,  the  daughter  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  operator.  It  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  she  was  working  for  the 
Denver  Post — at  $7  a  week¬ 
end  it  wasn’t  very  long  before 
the  Denver  Times  bid  for  her 
talent  at  a  higher  salary. 

An  invitation  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst  brought  her  to 
the  New  York  Journal  and 
there  she  came  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  late  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  who  used  her  unique 
style  to  illustrate  the  person¬ 
alities  in  the  Harry  K.  Thaw 
murder  trial.  Thereafter,  her 
sketches  were  syndicated  pd 
for  three  decades  her  pains¬ 
taking  pen  strokes  set  a  fash-  I 
ion  for  demure  glances,  fluffy 
hair  and  rosebud  mouths. 

Milady — from  Union  Square 
to  the  Golden  Gate — adorned 
herself  with  Nell  Brinkley  hats, 
Nell  Brinkley  perfumes,  Nell 
Brinkley  blouses  .  .  ,  and  the 
Gibson  Girl  retired  to  the 
parlor. 

Nell  Brinkley  worked  as  she 
traveled.  She  drew  her  girls 
and  pretty  boys  not  only  in 
the  syndicate’s  office,  but  in 
trains  and  taxis,  and  once 
propped  her  paper  on  the  back 
of  a  policeman  to  finish  a  hur 
ried  assignment.  She  and  Dor 
othy  Dix  teamed  up  in  cover 
ing  many  courtroom  trials — the 
Ruth  Snyder,  Peaches  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  B^uno  Hauptmann  soi- 
sations — as  well  as  ZiegfeW 
beauties. 

As  Mrs.  McRae,  the  artist  re¬ 
tired  six  years  ago. 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  pistes.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Semd  far  Catafeg 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 
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HOW  TRUCKS  BUILT  A 
$4500000  BUSINESS 

-REVITALIZED  A  CITY  AND  GAVE  AMERICA  A  DELICIOUS  NEW  TIDBIT 


In  your  community,  too,  trucking  is  reguiariy  boosting 
business  —  raising  iiving  standards  for  everybody 


During  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  fishermen  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  discovered  that  a  fish,  called  the 
redfish,  was  not  only  edible ...  its  fillets 
were  delicious!  But  because  redfish  had 
always  been  thrown  back  into  the  sea. 
New  England  would  have  none  of  it. 

A  distant  market  was  needed— where 
redfish  fillets  could  be  judged  on  taste 
and  healthfulness  alone.  That  meant 
fast,  economical  transportation. 
$4,500,000  CATCH 

Trucking  got  the  job.  For  here  was  an 
independent  freight -carrying  system 
capable  of  direct,  door-to-door  deliv¬ 
eries  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  miles 
from  home. 


Result— in  1943  the  value  of  redfish  to 
the  boat  owners  of  Gloucester  totalled 
$3,620,000,  and  to  wharf  workers, 
$880,000— a  total  of  $4,500,000.  Truly 
a  "gold  mine”  that  did  not  exist  before. 

Today,  with  redfish  king,  Gloucester 
is  thriving.  Redfish— plus  trucking— cre¬ 
ated  thousands  of  new  jobs— built  an 
entirely  new  industry. 

INDIPENDENCE  DID  IT 
What  happened  in  Gloucester  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  cities  all  over  America  .  .  . 
and  will  continue  to  happen,  as  long  as 
trucking  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  business  men  who  built  it  by  in¬ 
dependent  effort. 


Watch  the  names  on  trucks.  You  know 
’em  all  .  .  .  men  you  meet  at  lunch  or 
lodge— companies  that  grew  up  in  your 
own  home  town. 

Truck  lines  are  run  by  men  who  are 
continually  expending  every  last  ounce 
of  personal  effort  and  initiative  to  open 
up  new  business  opportunities  for  you 
. . .  new  industries  for  your  community. 

It  is  up  to  a//  of  us  to  fight  present 
monopolistic  trends . . .  aimed  at  placing 
all  of  America’s  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  under  the  direction  of  giant,  imper¬ 
sonal  corporations.  American  Trucking 
Industry.  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


•TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES— NEW  JOBS— NEW  WEALTH! 
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PROMOTION 

Keep  Readers  Aware 


Of  Your  Ad 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

HUMAN  MINDS  crave  finaUty, 

the  sente  that  things  are  done 
and  will  not  have  to  be  repeated 
— but  this  never  arrives  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion  because  the 
public  constantly  changes. 

There  used  to  be  an  ad  called 
"Two  million  people  never  saw 
an  elephant.”  ( We  remember 
seeing  it  last  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star.)  The  point  was  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  need  to  keep  advertis¬ 
ing  constantly  because  of  an¬ 
nual  number  of  births  and 
deaths.  The  two  million  people 
who  never  saw  the  elephant  are 
those  bom  every  year.  The 
moral  also  applies  to  newspa¬ 
pers’  advertising  of  themselves 
— and  particularly  to  classified 
advertising  promotion  where 
"out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.” 

Your  paper  has  all  the  classi¬ 
fied  linage  it  can  use  right  now? 
You’re  leaving  It  out  because 
you  can’t  get  it  in!  How  long 
do  you  expect  this  condition  to 
continue?  Where  do  your  gains 
lie?  Can  you  afford  to  let  the 
bulk  of  your  potential  users  be¬ 
come  ignorant  of  the  great  re- 
sxilts  classified  columns  bring  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  sell,  rent, 
trade  or  buy?  Shouldn’t  you  ^ 
telling  the  success  and  utility  of 
classified  constantly? 

We  think  so. 

Copy  Suggostions 

And  we  think  your  classified 
advertising  manager  will  also 
think  so  when  he  gives  the  mat¬ 
ter  thought. 

Large  space  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  two  types  of  copy  are 
Indicated  at  present: 

1 —  Small,  strong  slogans  con¬ 
tinually  reminding  readers  that 
your  newspaper’s  classified  col¬ 
umns  do  a  job  for  them  .  .  .  the 
people’s  market-place.  Get  a 
good  theme  and  stick  to  it  until 
the  thought  becomes  an  article 
of  faith  in  your  community.  It 
won’t  cost  much.  Isn’t  it  worth 
doing  to  prepare  for  the  days 
when  you’ll  wish  to  the  devil 
you  had? 

2 —  Small  testimonial  copy  cap¬ 
italizing  on  the  human  interest 
in  users  who  get  results  in  vari¬ 
ous  classifications.  Never  before 
has  your  classified  been  so  re¬ 
sultful — tell  your  readers  about 
it  And  of  course  slogans  and 
testimonials  go  well  on  the  radio 
too. 

Take  these  two  steps,  stick 
with  them  regularly,  and  we'll 
guarantee  that  you’ll  have  a 
head  start  in  the  battle  for  lin¬ 
age  who-knows-how-soon.  Let 
the  public  forget  because  the 
going’s  easy  right  now,  and  we’ll 
likewise  guarantee  that  it’s 
going  to  be  harder  to  get  accept¬ 
ance  for  your  want  ad  message 
when  you  spring  it  full-blown 
later. 


Results 


Tracy  at  the  Botl 

THE  active  Lee  Tracy  of  the 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  wrote 
us  recently  noting  that  today’s 
demand  for  qualified  men  and 
women  to  fill  promotion  jobs  is 
at  an  all-time  peak.  Lee  is 
chairman  of  the  NNPA  place¬ 
ment  committee  which  now  has 
more  jobs  on  hand  than  appli¬ 
cants.  Confronted  by  this 
amazing  situation  he  suggests 
that  promotion  men  or  women 
who  desire  to  Improve  them¬ 
selves  get  in  touch  with  him, 
writing  full  details.  Form  a 
double  line— ear-chewing  strict¬ 
ly  forbidden.  Address,  235  East 
45th  St.,  New  York  17. 

Other  NNPA  notes:  President 
Russ  Simons  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  South;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  John  Marston  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is 
engaged  in  a  general  member¬ 
ship  drive;  H.  Lsmtian  Armes  of 
the  Boston  Post  has  issued  an¬ 
other  edition  of  "Promotion 
Cop.”  The  Association  notes 
with  regret  the  death  of  Ray 
Cox,  31,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal 
and  Tribune. 

Bouquets  and  Brickbats 
MAYBE  it’s  the  fall  season,  per¬ 
haps  an  abundance  of  native 
optimism,  but  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  in  current  issues  of  trade 
papers  looks  definitely  better 
than  last  summer.  There  are 
just  as  many  lousy  ads,  but  in 
addition  there  are  some  down¬ 
right  good  ones. 

Technique  is  improved  and 
the  big  question  seems:  “What 
to  promote?”  Some  plug  post¬ 
war  solidity,  some  straight  cir¬ 
culation  coverage,  others  reader 
influence  or  editorial  enterprise, 
and  still  others  market  infor¬ 
mation  or  politics. 

We  won’t  attempt  to  say 
which  themes  are  best.  Solo¬ 
mon  in  all  his  glory  couldn’t  de¬ 
cide  that.  Just  put  your  money 
down  on  the  chips  you  tjiink 
will  win.  But  the  subject  de¬ 
serves  some  thought.  iTje  fol¬ 
lowing  trade  paper  ad  reviews 
are  identified  as  usual  by  verse 
and  line: 

From  Printer’s  Ink,  Oct.  13: 
“Bendlx  .  .  .  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  war.”  Picture  of  assembly 
lines  in  radio  division  (p.  32). 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  Copy  tells 
how  important  Bendix  piquets 
are  in  war  and  how  secure  their 
future  in  peace.  "This  doesn’t 
look  like  a  newspaper  ad,”  was 
the  comment  of  most  to  whom 
we  have  shown  this  page  which 
raises  a  question:  Would  it  be 
good  practice  to  incorporate  a 
small  cut  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
signature  so  that  the  reader 
would  not  only  see  Bendix  but 


also  Baltimore  Sun  newspaper 
(not  radio,  magazine,  or  bill¬ 
board  —  but  Baltimore  NEWS¬ 
PAPER)? 

’The  neat  "This  is  Toledo”  in¬ 
dustrial  and  cultural  series  now 
being  run  by  the  Toledo  Blade 
also  arouses  the  same  question. 
And  how  about  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  which  may  run  in  your 
own  newspaper’s  coliunns? 

"Obsolete”  picture  of  broken 
ruler  marked  "advertising  lin¬ 
age”  covered  with  cobwebs 
(p.  91).  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express.  “In  making  your 
post-war  advertising  plans  there 
remains  but  one  true  measure  of 
advertising  value  —  CIRCULA- 
’TION!”  says  the  last  paragraph 
which  should  be  first.  This  is 
an  interesting  idea  .  .  .  but  cold 
as  ice.  We’d  like  to  see  it  warm 
and  human.  ’The  thought  is 
worth  another  ride  or  many  of 
them. 

The  following  are  from  Editor 
&  PuBLismat,  Oct.  14: 

"They  do  a  lot  of  busring  in 
the  Navy  Department.”  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Navy  Department  build¬ 
ing  with  50-50  reverse  and  posi¬ 
tive  thin-line  “82%”  super-im¬ 
posed  (p.  1).  The  Washington 
Post.  The  copy  is  good  and  the 
general  theme  of  the  whole  se¬ 
ries  interesting;  so  the  ad  ranks 
among  the  "betters”  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  despite  that 
awful  elongated  “82  %”  which 
we  first  took  to  be  a  double- 
ended  bomb  or  a  sidewise  view 
of  a  naval  gun  in  the  modem 
manner.  You  have  to  see  it  to 
believe  it,  so  dig  out  your  back 
copy  of  E.  &  P.  and  look. 

“Tomatoes  may  not  be  oiu: 
job,  but  .  .  .”  Five  pictures  of 
Victory  Garden  activities  (p.  2), 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Here  the 
Times  is  again  making  promo¬ 
tion  ads  out  of  its  promotions  to 
the  public.  A  little  hand  holds 
a  yardstick  saying  “Interest — 
measure  of  a  newspaper.”  We 
don’t  know  whether  this  beats 
plugging  the  market  or  pro¬ 
claiming  the  political  integrity 
of  the  newspaper,  but  it’s  read¬ 
able. 

“Big  business  from  small 
boats!”  Illustration  of  typical 
Columbia  River  fishing  boat  (p. 
3).  The  Portland  Oregonian. 
Here’s  a  good  solid  market  ad 
about  the  $30,000,000  salmon  and 
tuna  pack  in  the  Northwest, 
with  the  added  information  that 
fish  wastes  are  now  going  into 
vitamin  pills.  We  always  sus¬ 
pected  that  and  would  like  to 
know  more.  Also — meeting  our 
question  about  picturing  the 
newspaper,  the  Oregonian  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  thumbnail  sketch. 
Not  bad. 

Salada  Tea  is  shown  floating 
on  the  clouds,  sold  through  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  in  a 
sky  drawing  on  page  59.  The 
singularly  happy  touch  is  the 
little  Hartford  tower  poking  up 
at  one  corner,  identifying  that 
fleecy  bit  of  sky  as  unmistakably 
belonging  to  the  Nutmeg  State. 
’This  is  another  you  have  to  look 
at  to  appreciate. 

’The  following  are  from  the 
Oct.  16  issue  of  Advertising 
Age: 

“Chicken  Money  Pays  for 
These  Fine  Feathers.”  Picture 
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(of  all  things!)  of  white  leg¬ 
horns  hopping  about  fancy- 
groomed  lady  in  extremely 
Vogue-ish  drawing  room  (p.  32), 
’The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  We  like  the  impudence, 
although  the  copy  moral  isn’t 
what  we’d  expect. 

■”rhe  Detroit  Free  Press 
’Tuned  to  Detroit.”  Drawing  of 
transportation  moving  into  hal^ 
tone  cut  of  a  Detroit  street  (p, 
39),  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
With  a  story  like  Detroit’s,  this 
could  have  been  more  human, 
less  overwritten.  We  don’t  like 
to  go  to  rivals  for  lessons — ^but 
how  would  Life  or  Look  have 
done  it? 

Newspapers’  promotion  should 
be  the  best  in  the  world.  'So 
achieve  less,  is  to  represent  our¬ 
selves  inadequately.  Self-crit¬ 
icism.  coupled  with  true  faith  in 
our  basic  vitality,  is  the  first 
step. 

■ 

Retailers  Plan  “Shop 
Early  For  Xmas"  Drive 

In  an  effort  to  discourage 
last  minute  Christmas  shopping 
and  midling  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  New  York 
is  sponsoring  for  the  second  year 
a  "Shop  Earlv  for  Christmas” 
promotion.  Plans  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  mapped  out  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  of  local  re¬ 
tail,  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  executives  and  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  campaign,  which  will  use 
newspaper  advertising  space  and 
radio  spot  announcements,  will 
start  Nov.  8  when  participating 
stores  will  have  CHiristmas 
decorations  in  place  and  gift 
merchandise  on  display. 

“Wartime  manpower  short¬ 
ages  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  necessitate  this  special 
drive  which  is  being  urged 
throughout  the  country,”  J.  E. 
Davidson,  president  of  James 
McCreery  &  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  RDGA  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  declared. 

Delos  Walker,  vice-president 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee.  Bald¬ 
win  and  Mermey,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  is  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

Last  year  as  a  result  of  a 
similar  campaign,  November 
Christmas  shopping  was  in¬ 
creased  37%. 
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WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatei 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  atUched  .  .  . 
not  in  Nsr  .  .  .  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  details  to 
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Mrf  i  Thackkay 

particuior  pleasure, In  confirming  an  .  ; 
agreement  for  cooKnuin'g/dna  .erthkiricing 

*  ,  present  progrant^polie^’wnd*^ 

Hie  same  management  that  haS' soctessfoiiy  ' created 
-i  and  established  WLIB  as'“a  distinguished^  > 

'■,  New  York^oHon/’. ’WLIB,  looks -forward 

to  increased  power  ond  more  time  on  the  air 
Mi  while  planning' FM;. television,  and' facsimtle. 


THE  VOICE  OF  LIBERTY 


^  ,  EHA5  I.  COOOFSKY 

fffmtUmhl  t  Qptl^pl^Manog** 


ROBERT  M.  SCHOllE 
V/<e-Rr*iW*nf,  $p<«« 


DOROTHY  S.  THACKREY 
Chairman  of  tha  Board 
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Small,  Regular  Ads 
Sell  Insurance  Policies 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 
(No.  106  in  a 

FOUR  YEARS  ago  the  publisher 

of  three  husky  weekly  news¬ 
papers  suggested  to  one  of  his 
solicitors  that  it  might  be  well 
to  make  a  few  calls  on  a  live, 
aggressive  insurance  man  who 
had  through  personal  contacts 
built  a  very  successful  agency, 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  insurance,  life  insurance  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  salesman  met  with  the  us¬ 
ual  rebuffs,  such  as;  "We  tried 
advertising  once  and  it  never 
paid.  Come  around  Christmas, 
and  we  will  run  a  ‘thank  you’ 
ad  and  extend  Christmas  greet¬ 
ings.” 

On  his  third  or  fourth  call,  the 
insurance  man  sat  still  long 
enough  for  the  ad  man  to  tell 
him  something  about  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper  reader.  He  also  showed 
the  prospect  a  copy  of  his  paper, 
in  which  he  had  underscored 
with  a  red  pencil,  the  name  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
that  appeared  in  news  items. 

2.103  Names 

Included  were  the  names  of 
basketball  teams,  bowling  teams, 
church  society  members.  Rotary, 
Lions  and  Kiwanis  people.  At 
the  top  of  each  page  was  a  figure 
which  represented  the  total 
count  of  names  on  the  page.  On 
the  last  page  was  a  tabulation  of 
the  totals  taken  from  each  page. 
Get  set  for  a  little  surprise.  The 
total  number  of  names  in  one 
issue  of  the  paper  was  2,103. 

(Note:  The  three  papers, 

known  as  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  and  all  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  are  the 
Germantown  Courier,  Upper 
Darby  Newt  and  Main  Line 
Timet. ) 

“Names  make  news,’’  said  the 
ad  man.  “My  guess  is  that  at 
least  100  of  our  subscribers  last 
week  renewed  old  accident  or 
casualty  policies,  or  bought  their 
first  policies.  Why  not  talk  to 
them  about  your  own  business, 
how  you  study  the  needs  of  each 
new  or  old  client  and  how  you 
function  when  the  policy-holder 
has  a  claim. 

“Just  talk  to  our  readers  as 
you  talk  to  any  prospect  or  old 
policy-holder  who  knows  from 
experience  the  difference  in 
your  type  of  service.  You  must 
be  different  —  otherwise  you 
could  not  have  built  so  fine  an 
agency  without  advertising. 
Sure,  your  old  customers  are 
constantly  telling  their  friends 
about  you,  but  why  not  reach 
hundreds  of  new  prospects 
through  our  newspaper.’’ 

A  selling  tip,  if  you  decide  to 
build  a  real  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  in  yoiu*  paper:  the  average 
successful  insurance  agent  knows 
the  value  of  many  calls  on  a 
prospect.  If  you  refuse  to  take 
“no”  for  an  answer,  he  secretly 
admires  your  persistence.  He 
knows  from  years  of  actual  ex- 
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perience  that  getting  any  order 
is  a  matter  of  percentages.  The 
more  often  you  call,  the  nearer 
you  are  to  getting  his  contract. 

Insurance  men  who  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  selling  fire,  acci¬ 
dent,  health,  casualty,  tornado  or 
plate  glass  insurance  deal  with 
relatively  small  premiums. 
Theirs  is  a  business  of  many 
customers.  It’s  the  repeat  ord¬ 
ers  that  show  them  the  real  prof¬ 
its.  Therefore,  the  campaign  you 
lay  out  for  a  prospect  should  be 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

Don’t  start  one  of  those  13- 
week  test  campaigns.  Your  pa¬ 
per  doesn’t  have  to  prove  that 
.it  will  sell  goods  or  services.  It 
has  been  doing  this  kind  of  job 
for  decades,  probably  a  half- 
century  or  more.  You  don’t 
have  to  prove  that  you  have 
many  readers.  Your  ABC  state¬ 
ment  tells  the  story.  What  you 
have  to  prove  is  that  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  much  like  your  in¬ 
surance  friend’s.  It  consists  of 
thousands  of  .small  sales  every 
24  hours.  And  it  requires  con¬ 
stant  service  through  your  sub¬ 
scription  department  to  hold 
your  customers  year  after  year. 

Copy  Angles 

During  the  past  10  years  we 
have  been  privileged  to  help 
several  insurance  agencies  build 
so-called  “hand-tailored  cam¬ 
paigns” — campaigns  that  could 
not  be  run  over  the  signatures  of 
any  other  insurance  offices.  It 
requires  a  little  more  time  to  de¬ 
velop  such  campaigns;  but  once 
you  hit  the  right  angle,  the 
weekly  schedule  of  three  or 
more  ads.  is  easily  prepared. 

In  our  own  experience  we 
have  found  that  testimonial  copy 
and  ads  written  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  and  signed  by  the  agent  out- 
pull  any  other  type  of  copy.  As 
an  example:  in  practically  every 
market  may  be  found  an  insur¬ 
ance  broker  who  has,  right  now, 
letters  in  his  files  from  wives  of 
servicemen  killed  in  action, 
thanking  him  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  their  claims  and 
the  fair  adjustments  that  have 
been  made  under  the  terms  of 
the  policies  held  by  the  insured. 
It’s  always  better  to  get  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  insured,  if  testi¬ 
monials  are  to  be  used. 

Another  very  forceful  type  of 
copy  that  can  be  run  and  re-run 
by  the  agent  is  that  telling  the 
readers  of  your  paper  just  how 
much  new  business  has  been 
written  in  the  preceding  30  days 
— either  dollar  volume  or  the 
number  of  policies  issued  each 
month.  Most  persons  want  to 
do  business  with  a  concern  that 
is  progressing.  Success  is  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  insurance. 

Assume  that  your  prospect 
decides  to  concentrate  on  three 
kinds  of  policies — health,  acci¬ 
dent  and  fire.  Devote  one  ad 
each  week  to  each  of  these  classi¬ 
fications.  but  always  list  all  of 


the  other  kinds  of  policies  sold 
by  the  agency  and,  if  possible, 
include  in  every  ad  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 
Yes,  some  insurance  men  will 
turn  down  the  idea,  but  keep 
hammering  away  until  they  fin¬ 
ally  let  you  run  a  small  picture 
of  the  agency  owner. 

Referring  once  more  to  the 
agent  mentioned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article:  during  the 
past  four  years  he  has  received 
from  one  to  as  high  as  ten  calls 
a  week  from  his  weekly  ads. 
Most  of  them  were  sold.  Never 
in  our  history  has  insurance 
been  so  easy  to  sell  as  today. 
Never  before  have  prospects  had 
90  much  ready  money  available 
with  which  to  pay  their  prem¬ 
iums. 

’This  we  can  promise  you — 
start  one  agent  with  testimonial 
copy,  plus  direct  statements 
sign^  by  the  agent  himself,  and 
you  will  have  a  successful  ad¬ 
vertiser  within  a  year.  His  suc¬ 
cess  will  make  it  a  lot  easier  to 
sell  other  agents  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  ads  can’t 
sell  insurance  policies.  Insur¬ 
ance  knows  no  seasons.  Now  is 
an  ideal  time  to  start  building 
insurance  linage. 

■ 

WAC  Lieutenant  Sells 
Union  Pacific  on  Ads 

An  advertising  campaign  in  36 
Middle  West  and  western  news¬ 
papers  promoting  WAC  recruit¬ 
ing  above  the  sigpature  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  resulted 
when  Lt.  Betty  Taylor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  WAC  recruiting  pub¬ 
licity  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  asked  W. 
W.  Jeffers,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  assistance. 

She  had  become  alarmed  over 
the  fact  that  undue  optimism 
regarding  the  war’s  end  had 
slowed  up  enlistments,  and 
after  seeking  and  securing  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Jeffers,  she 
convinced  him  that  the  railroad 
would  be  doing  a  worthy  deed 
were  it  to  support  the  cause 
through  its  advertising. 

’The  campaign  theme,  which 
stresses  that  the  need  for  WAC 
enlistees  is  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  because  wounded  men  now 
returning  from  battlefronts  need 
the  care  of  WAC  medical  tech¬ 
nicians,  was  Lt.  Taylor’s  idea, 
but  the  photograph  of  her 
which  appears  in  the  ads  was 
the  advertiser’s.  Selling  her  on 
the  latter  idea  was.  according 
to  the  Caples  Co.,  agency  for  the 
account,  a  tough  selling  job. 

Each  ad,  prepared  in  five 
column  by  210-line  size,  carried 
a  coupon  for  applicants  and  re¬ 
sponse,  the  agency  states,  has 
been  extremely  gratifying. 


New  Mexican  Rule 

All  advertising  matter  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Mexican  Board  of 
Health  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1944,  must 
be  resubmitted  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  before  Dec.  31,  1944, 
M.  D.  Bromberg  &  Associates,  in¬ 
ternational  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  announced.  This 
ruling  applies  to  medicinal  prod¬ 
ucts.  beauty  preparations,  phar¬ 
maceuticals.  food  products  and 
beverages. 

IDIT 


Ofiers  Consultant 
Service  on  Facsimile 


An  advisory  committee  to  con¬ 
sult  with  newspaper  publishen 
on  facsimile  broadcasting  ^ 
been  established  by  Finch  Tek- 
communications.  Inc.,  Pasnk. 
N.  J.,  it  has  been  announced  bjr 
George  Henry  Payne,  vice-pr«- 
ident  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Payne, 
who  has  written  several  works 
on  the  history  of  journalism  and 
was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  is  chairman. 

“Everything  is  ready  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunities  pre 
sented  by  facsimile,  multiplexed 
with  FM,”  said  Mr.  Payne. 

“Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  » 
when  facsimile  was  in  its  expert-  1 
mental  stages,  home  receiven 
were  within  the  reach  of  many 
more  consumers  than  existinj 
facilities  could  supply.  ’The  orig¬ 
inal  machines  were  two  columns 
wide,  but  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  four-  and  five-col¬ 
umn  models  were  shown,  cap¬ 
able  of  reproducing  eight  M 
pages  of  newspapers  of  tabloid 
size  in  an  hour.  Post-war  mod¬ 
els  will  have  still  greater  speed 
and  remarkable  definition. 

“Mass  production  will  result 
in  mass  audiences  for  facsimile 
broadcasting  as  surely  as  it  did 
for  radio.  Plans  are  far  ad¬ 
vanced  for  every  owner  of  a  lac- 
simile  recording  set  to  receive  a 
daily  newspaper  supplement  by 
radio,  with  news,  maps,  cartoons, 
news  flashes,  menus,  household 
hints  and  illustrated-  advertise¬ 
ments  (national  and  local). 


Agency  Exhibits  Art 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  has 
inaugurated  a  series  of  weekly 
exhibits  presenting  paintings  ol 
leading  contemporary  advertis¬ 
ing  artists  to  acquaint  members 
of  the  agency’s  New  York  crea¬ 
tive  staff  with  the  versatility  of 
these  artists.  The  first  week's 
exhibit  features  drawings  by 
Henry  Sutter  who  has  drawn 
several  of  the  illustrations  for 
the  agency’s  current  public  ser 
vice  advertising  for -Nash-Kelvi- 
nator.  Among  other  artists 
whose  work  will  be  displayed 
in  the  next  few  weeks  are  Andre 
Durenceau,  Grancel  Fitz  and 
Rico  Tomaso. 


ROUTERS  flat  and  a/nni 
SAW  TABLE-TRIMMEI 
'  JIG  SAW-DRIU 


are  described  in  an  illustroM^ 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  todoy 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


When  the  wounded  come  home 


They  come  more  quickly,  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  with  higher  hopes  than 
ever  before  in  history.  For  American 
doctors  and  nurses  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job  of  healing  both  body 
and  spirit. 

Dairy  products  are  a  prime  part 
of  the  treatment.  For  example,  the 
medical  officer  of  a  hospital  ship  which 
handled  4039  South  Pacific  casualties 
and  lost  only  seven,  reports: 

“Ice  cream  was  served  the  patients 
every  day  as  a  food  and  a  medicine.  It 
helped  build  both  strength  and  mo¬ 
rale.  To  those  wounded  men,  ice  cream* 
most  nearly  represented  home  and 
civilization.” 


And  landing  again  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  a  tonic  to  appetites,  too.  Listen  to 
the  busy  mess  officer  of  an  army  hos¬ 
pital,  where  patients  roll  right  in  from 
the  gang-plank. 

“Those  700  boys  have  already  drunk 
up  1500  quarts  of  milk  and  the  day’s 
not  over.  There  won’t  be  enough  milk 
in  the  state  to  fill  them  up!” 

We  know  you’ll  willingly  share  your 
ice  cream  and  milk  with  boys  like  these 
— even  if  it  sometimes  means  doing 
with  a  little  less.  For  our  part,  we’re 
proud  that  our  laboratories  have  been 
able  to  develop  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
so  many  products  made  from  milk  — 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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continued  from  page  52 


Frank  E.  Wheeler  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Institute  of  Technology  Cen¬ 
ter  News  Bureau,  which  handles 
information  regarding  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation,  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology  and  other  affiliated 
institutions.  Wheeler  was  on 
the  night  telegraph  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Dwight  M.  Bannister,  state 
editor  of  the  Ottumwa  ( la. )  Cou¬ 
rier,  will  assume  charge  Nov.  1 
of  the  Decorah  (la.)  Journal, 
which  he  has  Just  purchased. 
Bannister  formerly  was  with  a 
Chicago  advertising  agency  but 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Iowa  the  last  15  years. 
He  also  served  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (O.)  News. 

Roderick  M.  Grant  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  and 
Wayne  Whittaker  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  magazine.  A  former  city 
editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Chicago,  Grant  has 
been  with  Popular  Mechanics 
since  1935,  latterly  as  assistant 
managing  editor.  Whittaker, 
who  joined  the  magazine  in  1942, 
was  formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Jean  Wilson,  for  the  past  two 
years  a  general  financial  report¬ 
er  in  Cmicago  on  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  being 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
news  office  as  insurance  news 
representative.  She  succeeds  to 
the  vacancy  caused  when  Carl 
Pearson  Joined  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  some 
weeks  ago.  Miss  Wilson  is  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  formerly  was  on  the 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  and  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Labor. 


With  The  Colors 


CARLETON  HARKRADER,  for¬ 
mer  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier  and  News  Bulletin,  now 
serving  in  Italy,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Eddie  Ellis,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  photographer  now 
in  military  service,  has  been 
hospitalized  for  illness.  Capt. 
Bill  Aspray,  former  reporter 
now  in  the  AAF,  is  engaged  in 
towing  gliders  to  the  battlefields 
in  western  Europe.  Abe  Rosen, 
of  the  Record  copy  desk,  former 
Ledger  sports  writer,  has  been 
call^  for  military  induction. 

First  Lt.  Edward  R.  Kennedy, 
former  news  department  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  wounded  the 
second  time  within  the  course  of 
three  months  in  France. 

Marine  Sgt.  Leo  J.  DeBarge, 
hero  of  the  battle  of  Saipan, 
where  he  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  three-man  squad  credited 
with  wiping  out  100  Japs,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  for  a  short  leave. 
Before  entering  service  he  was 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Springfield  Newspapers. 

George  M.  Vincent,  USNR, 


make-up  editor  and  former 
sports  writer  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  (J.g.) 
and  reported  Oct.  25  for  Indoc¬ 
trination  at  the  Naval  Training 
School,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Capt.  William  J.  Scripps,  son 
of  William  E.  Scripps,  president 
of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  AAF.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  May,  1942,  as  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
munications  branch.  Prior  to 
entering  service  he  was  general 
manager  for  radio  for  the  News. 

S/Sgt.  James  Kilpatrick, 
USMC,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  News,  is  home  on 
a  30-day  furlough,  after  a  year 
overseas  during  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Normandy  and 
Southern  Franch  invasions. 

Cpl.  George  Dorrance,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  has  been  transferred 
from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

Lt.  William  M.  Lovell,  for¬ 
merly  with  U.P.  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  Chicago,  was  wounded 
twice  last  month  in  the  rapid 
advance  of  Gen.  Patton’s  Third 
Army  and  was  evacuated  to 
England. 

Cleon  J.  Walfoort,  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be¬ 
fore  Joining  the  Army  in  June, 
1942,  has  been  promoted  to  mas¬ 
ter  sergeant  in  his  aviation  en¬ 
gineering  unit. 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Hotz,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  staff  on  leave,  was  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Medal  by  Maj.  Gen. 
C.  L.  Chennault  at  the  14th  Air 
Force  Headquarters  in  China. 
Though  inexperienced,  he  took 
over  the  controls  of  a  medium 
bomber  after  the  pilot  had  been 
wounded.  Capt  Hotz  is  author 
of  "With  Gen.  Chennault,”  a 
story  of  the  Flying  Tigers. 

Dr.  Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  has  l^ome  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Worldover 
Press,  Wilton,  Conn.  Recently 
the  syndicate  named  Richard  A. 
Kendrick,  formerly  of  the  U.P., 
as  managing  editor. 

Lt.  (J.g.)  Cecil  Sanders,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald,  has  been  awarded 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
medal  for  the  heroic  rescue  of 
survivors  of  the  HMS  Penelope, 
torpedoed  off  Anzio,  Italy,  last 
February.  Capt.  James  O. 
Shreck,  former  Herald  and 
Leader  circulation  employe,  has 
been  awarded  the  DFC,  Air 
Medal  and  three  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ters  for  achievements  as  navi¬ 
gator  on  bombing  missions  over 
Germany. 

Pvt.  M.  B.  Tapp,  employe  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  for  16  years  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  service 
department  when  he  entered  the 
Army,  has  been  slightly  injured 
in  Germany. 

Cpl.  Jake  Penland,  who  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  when  he  entered 
the  Army,  has  received  his 
second  commendation  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  Army  Service 
forces  recruiting  program. 

Charles  F.  Barrett,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer,  has  been  promoted 
from  ensign  to  lieutenant  O  X-) 
in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  at  Bron¬ 
son  Field,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  an  instructor. 

Second  Lt.  Louis  W.  Eidt, 
former  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  Dallas  office  of  SNPA, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  CBI  theater. 

Capt.  Henry  Greer,  former 
business  ofiice  employe  of  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Star  and  Cit¬ 
izen,  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action  in 
the  Pacific. 

Pete  Lowry,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Phoenix  radio 
station,  KOY,  has  Joined  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  as  a 
reporter. 

Sgt.  Robert  J.  Franks,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  display  advertising  staff, 
now  in  England,  is  the  father 
of  a  boy,  Gregory  Neal  Franks, 
bom  Sept.  24  in  Los  Angeles. 

Pierre  Sallinger,  former  San 
F  rancisco  Chronicle  reporter 
and  sports  editor  is  now  an 
ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Phil  McLeese,  sports  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  prior 
to  entering  the  Army,  has  been 
advanced  to  technician  fifth 
grade  at  C^mp  Mead,  Md. 

Lt.  Con  Gebbie  of  the  Army 
News  Service  in  New  York,  has 
been  named  editorial  officer-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Army’s  weekly 
Newsmap.  Lt.  Gebbie  is  also  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Army 
News  Service. 

Miss  Pilar  Morilla,  former 
translator  in  the  foreign  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  WAC  at  Santurce, 
P.  R. 

T/Sgt.  David  A.  Benz,  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  former  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Shanghai 
(China)  Post  and  Mercury, 
member  of  the  public  relations 
section  of  G-2,  headquarters, 
POA,  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  medal  for  outstanding 
work  as  an  Army  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  Saipan 
campaign.  He  had  previously 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  He  covered  the  war  in 
China  for  three  years  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  and  had  also  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Havas  News  Agency’s  Far  East¬ 
ern  Service,  and  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Times  and  Time  magazine. 

Capt.  Josef  C.  Dine,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  recently  spoke 
over  Radio  Station  WORC, 
Worcester,  by  means  of  a  tran¬ 
scription  made  in  France  of  an 
interview  by  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  DOLORES  CHAMBER¬ 
LIN,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (Kan.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  married  Harold  L.  Free¬ 
man,  foreman  in  the  Republican 
print  shop,  Oct.  14. 


George  Fort  Milton,  fomMt 
president  and  editor  of  tbt 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Netos  ud 
more  recently  publisher  of  thi 
now  suspended  Chattanoogs 
Tribune,  was  married  reoentb 
to  Miss  Helen  Slentz,  Washini- 
ton,  at  College  Park,  Md.,  and 
after  the  wedding  trip  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  take  a  position  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  3t 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Miss  Tina  M.  Palombella  of 
the  advertising  office  of  thi 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapen 
will  be  married  next  month  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  Albert 
A  Leporatl,  petty  officer  l/t 
USNR. 

Eugene  O.  Zack,  general  at-  f 
signment  reporter,  SpringfUld 
(Mass.)  News,  and  Juliet  Puh  » 
lano  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T, 
were  married  Oct.  14. 

Mary  Louise  Ross,  a  reporter 
on  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trot- 
script-Telegram,  was  married  re 
cently  in  Holyoke  to  Sgt.  Jamei 
Michael  Connolly,  of  Boston. 

Gloria  Margaret  SwEGaui, 
Washington  newspaper  woman 
formerly  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  wai 
married  recently  to  Lt.  Joe  Eu¬ 
gene  Weber,  AAF,  in  Washinf 
ton.  Edward  F,  Vander  Vm, 
Washington  Post  city  editor, 
gave  the  bride  away. 

Miss  Elise  Shane,  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  S/Sgt.  George  E 
Coleman,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Register,  were  married  OcL 
7  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Des  Moines. 
Coleman  has  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  after  two  and  a  half  yean 
in  New  Guinea  and  at  the  end 
of  his  three-week  furlough  will 
report  for  reassignment. 

Albert  G.  Ashcroft,  formerly 
advertising  manager  for  Radio 
Daily,  has  Joined  Irwin  Vladimir 
&  Co.,  Inc,  as  controller. 


Richard  DeWitt  Dies 

Richard  DeWitt,  38,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Branch  (N.  J.)  Record,  died 
Oct.  21  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
had  moved  in  1941  to  Join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Co.  He 
was  the  son  of  Edwin  D.  De¬ 
Witt,  present  publisher  of  the 
Record  and  had  once  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald. 
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184t  NAVAL  OFFICER  WISER 
THAN  MANY  1944  HOUSEWIVES ! 


CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL,  British  Naval 
Officer  and  early  19th  centnry  explorer  in 
the  Far  East,  Chili,  Pern,  Mexico,  and  North 
America,  landed  canned  foods,  becanse  they 
coold  he  eaten  hot  or  cold  and  enabled  his 
explorinf  parties  to  tou  as  many  days'  cooked 
provisions  into  a  boat  as  required. 

This  was  in  1841. 

Yet,  in  1944,  103  years  later,  your  own  food 
editor  has  probably  been  asked  by  subscrib¬ 
ers,  “Don’t  I  have  to  cook  canned  foods? 
Aren’t  they  raw?" 

As  you  know,  and  as  numy  housewives  for¬ 
get,  the  canning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the 
contents  of  the  container. 

Add  other  **idea8**~~ 

THAT  canned  foods  lose  their  vitamins.  They 
don't.  Vitamins  are  retained  to  a  very  high 
degree. 

THAT  preservatives  are  added  to  canned  foods. 
They're  not.  The  contents  keep  because 
the  spoilage  organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat. 

THAT  it  isn’t  safe  to  leave  food  in  open  cans. 
It  18.  “Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  covered’’  is 
dictum  from  U.  S.  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture. 

THAT  food  in  dented,  rusty  cans  is  unwhole¬ 
some.  It  isn’t.  The  food  is  good  as  long  as 
the  seal  is  not  broken  or  rust  has  not  eaten 
through  the  metal. 


Needs  only  heating. 


In  the  boat 


THAT  frozen  food  in  cans  is  unwholesome.  It 
isn’t.  Any  ice  cream  made  with  canned  fruit 
contains  frozen  canned  fruit.  Is  that  unwhole¬ 
some? 


Battle  Cry 


canned  food. 


That  is  why  we  offer  you  a  useful  pamphlet. 
“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook.’’  It  contains 
a  wealth  of  correct  information  about  canned 
foods.  Your  advertising  department  may  find 
it  invaluable  in  planning  advertising  for 
local  food  stores. 


These  mistaken  ideas  about  canned  foods 
act  as  a  challenge  on  American  Can  Company 
— the  single  largest  maker  of  food  and  other 
containers. 

It  may  also  be  in  your  interest  to  help 
combat  such  ideas,  too. 

For  a  community’s  correct  understanding 
of  food  and  eating  habits  is  of  vital  concern 
to  every  newspaper  and  the  retail  food  out¬ 
lets  it  serves.  Food  rationing  has  heightened 
this  interest. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

230  fork  Av«nw«,  N«w  Yetfc  17,  N.  Y. 


»UIIISHIH  Oclobor 


AP  SAYS  RUUNG  PLACES  IT  ON  PUBLIC-UTILITY  BASIS 


continued  from  poge  7 
Aft»ociated  PrcKs  because  of  preference 
for  other  services. 

The  oourt  below  did  not  even  find  that 
the  Associated  Presis  service  was  su- 
^rior  to  that  of  its  principal  com|>elitors. 
It  expressly  disavowed  resting  its  de¬ 
cision  on  that  ground. 

No  demonstrable  injury  to  the  public 
is  here  involved. 

The  Associatefl  Press  has  for  years 
provided  news  reports  which  conform  to 
the  highest  standards  of  accurate,  non¬ 
partisan  and*coniprehensive  news  re|HMt- 
mg. 

The  A.ssociated  Press  by  its  com|>eti- 
tion  has  forcc<l  other  news  services  to 
conform  to  its  high  standards. 

What,  then,  is  the  issue  presented  by 
this  case? 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Associatetl 
Pre^  must  in  effect  become  a  iMtblic 
utility  ^  and  admit  to  membership  and 
share  its  new.s  “copy’* — before  puUica- 
tion— with  non-mem)>er  competing  news* 
liapers. 

And  the  reason  for  requiring  it  to  do 
so  is  not  inadequacy  of  competition — 
but  a  novel  c<mception  of  public  policy^^ 
namely,  that  such  a  retirement  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  further  the  “illumination”  of  the 
public.  This  is  not  because  the  facts 
themselves,  the  straight  news,  are  not 
already  available,  but  because  each 
agency  supplies  a  distinctive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts — “a  personal  impress.” 
Consequently  —said  the  majority — every 
newspaper  should  have  access  to  “any 
servii^  of  the  first  rating.” 

This  is  in  effect  putting  the  .Associated 
— and,  bv  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
every  other  efficient  news  agency — upon 
a  |>ublic-utility  basis. 

Effect  of  the  Ruling  Below 

It  is  true  that  the  judgment — perhaps 
as  a  result  of  the  dissenting  opinion — in 
form  avoids  directly  stating  that  AP  is 
hereafter  to  operate  as  a  public  utility. 

In  form  the  judgment  prohibits  any 
by-law  under  which  the  mem^rs  may 
“take  into  consideration”  the  effect  of 
admission  upon  the  ability  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  compete  with  other  members 
m  the  same  city  and  fiebl.  But  the  rea* 
--oning  on  which  the  opinion  is  based 
shows  clearly  what  the  majority  of  the 
court  intended.  The  majority  said: 

***  *  •  to  deprive  a  paper  of  the 

benefit  <>f  any  service  of  the  first 
eating  is  to  deprive  the  reading 
puWic  of  means  of  information 
which  it  should  have.” 

/Again  the  majm*!!)’  referreii  to  the 
.Associated  Press  as 

“a  combination  which,  though  bound 
to  admit  all  on  equal  terms,  does  not 
do  so.” 

The  tlluMiry  character  of  the  device  by 
which  the  majority  sought  to  avoid  a 
direct  command  to  act  as  a  public  utility 
is  shown  by  the  statement  in  the  majority 
opinion : 

“Although,  as  we  have  said,  only  a 
few  members  will  have  any  direct 
personal  interest  in  keeping  out  an 
applicant,  the  rest  will  not  feel  free 
him  regardless  of  the  effect 
of  ms  admission  on  his  competitors.” 

.And,  finally,  the  majority  themselves, 
described  the  effect  of  their  judgment  as 
follows: 

“The  effect  of  our  judgment  will  be, 
not  to  restrict  AP  members  as  to 
what  they  shall  print,  but  only  to 
compel  them  to  make  their  dispatches 
accessible  to  others.” 

Judge  Swan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
shows  that  he  fully  understood  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  result  of  the  opiniem  of  the 
majority — saying : 

“What,  then,  is  the  ground  for 
hfdding  that  the  by-law  provisions 
have  resulted  in  an  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  either  in  news  gath¬ 
ering  or  in  newspaper  publishing? 
Solely  the  court’s  view  that  a  news 
gathering  organization  as  large  and 
efficient  as  A  P  is  engaged  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  calling,  and  so  under  a  duty  to 
admit  *alT  “qualified”  applicants  on 
equal  terms.*  ” 

The  Government  in  its  complaint  spe- 
ciBcally  asked  for  a  decree  which  would 
require  the  admission  of  all  applicants, 
and  by  its  appeal  is  here  asking  that  the 
decree  be  re- framed  to  make  even  clearer 
that  it  does  so. 

The  defendants  themselves  will  be  in 


grave  danger  if  they  construe  it  other¬ 
wise. 

Under  the  principle  of  law  laid  down 
in  this  decree  they  will  be  regarded  from 
now  on  as  “bound  to  admit  all  on  equal 
terms” — by  a  judgment  the  effect  of 
which  is  said  by  the  court  itself 

“to  compel  them  to  make  their  dis¬ 
patches  accessible  to  others." 

— and  under  a  rule  of  p  iblic  |K)licy 
which,  according  to  the  majority  b.dow. 
makes  it^  illegal  to  deprive  any  pa|ier  ot 
the  benefit  of  their  services. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  reject 
any  paper  will  inevitably  subject  these 
defendants  to  harassment  by  contempt 
proceeding^  and  to  private  litigation. 

Regardless  of  any  technicalities  of 
language,  the  defendants  are  under  no 
illusions  as  to  what,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  this 
decree.  If,  when  they  are  asked  to 
share  their  distinctive  “copy”  with  com¬ 
petitors  they  cannot  even  “consider” 
their  own  legitimate  self-interest,  then 
any  real  freedom  of  choice  is  gone. 

A  Discriminatory  Principle — in 
Conflict  with  Prior  Cases 

The  general  rule. 

In  other  fields  of  industry  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  have  always  t>een  interprned 
upon  the  general  principle  that  the  best 
way  for  the  public  to  secure  more  and 
l>etter  goinls  and  services— or,  to  uv'  the 
court’s  expression,  a  variety  of  “facets 
ami  colors” — it  to  |>ermit  those  who 
produce  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
efficiency  and  enterprise. 

From  time  immemorial  businessmen 
generally  have  been  permitte<l  to  asso¬ 
ciate  themselves  together  for  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency — in  corporations — in  partner^hi  »s 
—in  exchanges — associations — joint  ven¬ 
tures — and  as  principal  and  agent.  Such 
exMperation  has  never  been  regar<led  as 
in  restraint  of  trade — where  the  parties 
have  not  achieved  monopoly  or  sought 
to  injure  otlters.  Nor  has  it  ever  been 
regarded  as  improper  for  them  to  keep 
for  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  owii 
efforts. 

As  stated  by  this  Court  in  the  Tobacco 
case,  and  in  innumerable  cases  there 
after,  neither  the  common  law  nor  th»* 
Sherman  Act  was  intended  to  prohi*  it 
“normal  and  usual  contracts  to  further 
trade.” 

This  doctrine  is  accurately  and  fiitlv 
stated  by  Judge — later  CJiief  Justi"  — 
Taft  in  U.  S.  v.  Addyston  Pipe  Sted 
Co.  But  that  case  is  only  typical  of  in¬ 
numerable  other  cases  to  the  same  efft'ct. 

So  here — The  Associated  Press  is  a 
normal  and  nitural  development  organ¬ 
ized  for  a  normal  and  legitimate  pur- 
|K>8e— namely,  for  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  gathering  of  the  news 
ami  not  to  injure  or  control  others.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself  has  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  the  .Associated  Press  is 
“not  only  innocent  but  extremely 
useful  in  itself.” 

The  Sup  reme  Court  said  this  in  a  case 
where  the  Associated  Press  was  seeki"* 
to  protect  the  fruits  of  its  own  enter¬ 
prise  from  use  by  a  competitor — the  I\S 
case,  I Htrrnalionol  News  Sen'ice  v.  .dr- 
soeiateii  Press. 

And  the  effect  of  the  AP  activities  ha. 
not  been  to  monopolize  or  to  exclinle 
others  from  the  business. 

To  repeat — the  courts  have  uniformly 
held  that  a  cooi>erative  ontaniz-tion  doc 
not  violate  the  .Sherman  Act  where 

(t)  the  purple  is  merely  greater 
efficiency  in  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  organization  itself  and 
not  to  injure  or  coerce  or  control 
others:  and 

(2)  the  effect  is  not  to  monopolize  or 
exclude  others  from  the  field. 

The  courts  have  also  held  that  it  is  a 
nortml  incident  of  private  enterprise 
that  businessmen  should  have  the  right 

(1)  to  choose  their  own  associates 
and 

(2)  to  keep  their  own  product  for  their 
own  use. 

These  basic  principles  are  exemplifie<l 
in  many  cases,  of  which  we  cite  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

The  very  case  which  is  principally  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  the  Government,  and  by  the 
court  below,  is  in  reality  a  dear  author¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  U.  S.  v.  Terminal  Association  of 
St.  Louis.  In  that  case  the  court  laid 
down  exactly  the  principles  which  we 


have  set  forth  above.  It  stated  clearly 
that  a  cooi)erative  orginization  which 
did  not  achieve  monopoly  does  not  vio¬ 
late  the  anti-trust  law  anil  need  not 
admit  outsiders;  saying  (p.  40S): 

“It  cannot  be  controverted  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  number 
of  independent  comiMinies  might 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  control¬ 
ling  or  acquiring  terminals  for  their 
common  but  exclusive  use.  In  such 
cases  other  companies  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  terms  or  excluded  alto¬ 
gether.  If  such  terms  were  too 
onerous,  there  would  ordinarily  re¬ 
main  the  right  and  iwwer  to  con¬ 
struct  their  own  terminals.  But  the 
situation  at  St.  l.ouis  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary.” 

The  extraordinary  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  case,  on  which  the  court 
relied,  was  the  fact  that  l>ecause  of  the 
unique  physical  topt^aphy  in  the  ncigh- 
Imrhood  of  St.  Louis,  the  Union  Termi¬ 
nal  in  question  had  acquired  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  entering  the  city  and  was 
in  (losition  to  keep  every  other  railroad 
out. 

Thus  the  Terminal  Association  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  complete  monopoly  and  was  in 
picsition  to  exclude  all  comiietitors  from 
the  field.  The  Associated  Press  has  no 
monopoly  and  no  power  to  exclude. 

The  purpose  of  the  anti-trust  laws  is 
not  to  set  up  public  utilities  or  other 
forms  of  regulated  monopoly.  The  only 
cases  where  the  courts  have  permitted 
regulated  monopolies  under  the  anti  trust 
laws  have  hmn  cases  where  illegal 
nvjnopoly  already  existetl — and  where 
there  was  no  practical  way  by  which 
cnm|>etition  could  be  restored. 

The  recent  Soft-lite  case — U.  S.  v. 
Hauseh  A-  Lomb  Co. — illustrates  the 
pro[>er  rule  where  no  mono[>oly  exists. 
In  that  ca.se,  even  though  the  Soft-lite 
Ci>mi»aiiy  had  violated  the  Sherman  Act 
in  other  respects,  this  Court  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  holding  that  it  was  under  no 
ohiigatiem  to  operate  as  a  public  utility. 

The  proi>er  rule  was  stated  by  this 
Court  in  V.  S.  v.  Colgate  Sr  Co.,  as 
follows : 

"In  the  absence  of  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  a  monopoly,  the 
act  does  not  restrict  the  long  rec¬ 
ognized  right  of  a  trader  or  manti- 
facturer  engaged  in  an  entirely  pri¬ 
vate  business,  freely  to  exercise  his 
own  independent  discretion  as  to 
]>arties  with  whom  he  will  deal.” 

.Vo  Different  Rule  Because  AP  Is  a 
Cooperative. 

The  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  almve  is  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  organization.  The  Sher¬ 
man  Act  has  always  concerned  itself 
with  substance  rather  than  with  form. 

.Moreover,  in  the  present  case  the  co- 
irpcrative  form  of  organization  is  not 
h-rmful — hut  is  conceded  to  be  affirma¬ 
tively  beneficial.  The  Government  itself 
says  in  its  Complaint  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  general  esteem  in 
which  the  Associated  Press  is  held  is: 
"*  *  *  the  character  of  the  or¬ 

ganization  of  the  .\ss«ciatcd  Press-  — 
a  roemliership  cor|>oration  composeil 
of  persons  representing  every  shade 
of  economic,  political,  and  religious 
opinion  and  every  section  of  the 
country — is  an  invaluable  guarantee 
that  the  promise  and  claim  made 
by  each  news-agency — that  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  news  without  any  imlitical 
or  sectional  bias — will  in  fact  be 
fulfilled.” 

The  testimony  is  clear  and  iiiicontra- 
dicted  that  this  cooperative  form  of  or- 
ganizatio-i  has  stimulated  its  members 
to  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  Iteyohd 
anything  they  were  under  any  legal 
obligation  to  do. 

The  Government  concedes  that  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  service  which 

“has  long  been  regarded  as  synomy- 
mous  with  the  highest  standards  of 
accurate,  non-partisan  and  compre¬ 
hensive  news-reporting.” 

Certainly  a  cooperative  undertaking 
for  such  purposes  cannot  be  made  il¬ 
legal  by  merely  calling  it  a  “combina¬ 
tion.”  Of  course  AP  is  a  combination 
— a  combination  to  create  “copy”  for  its 
members — unbiased  copy — comprehensive 
copy.  That  is  a  purpose  “not  only  inno¬ 
cent  but  extremely  useful  in  itself,”  A 
combination  for  such  “innocent”  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
combination  to  injure  others. 


Absent  monopoly,  domination,  india- 
pcnsaiiility  or  coercion — it  is  not  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  men  to  create  a  cooperative  for 
such  "innocent”  purposes  or  for  them 
to  keep  the  resulting  “copy  for  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  exactly  what  this  Court 
said  in  the  quotation  from  the  St.  Louis 
Terminal  Case. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  one  rule  for  AP  because  it  is  a  co¬ 
operative — and  another  for  U.P.  and 
INS  because  they  are  profit  corporations. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  private  coopera¬ 
tive  news-gathering  agencies  cannot 
exist. 

Neither  is  it  unreasonable  or  illegal 
that  such  a  cooperative  should  want  to 
keep  the  "copy” — the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  they  have  createil — for  their  own 
use.  That  property  has  value.  And  as 
the  court  expressly  found — a  large  part 
of  that  value 

“lies  in  its  exclusiveness,  reliability, 
and  newness.” 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  anti  trust 
laws — we  can  find  no  basis  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that-  -alisent  monopoly,  domina¬ 
tion,  indispensability  or  coercion -it  is 
unreasonable  or  wrongful  for  men  who 
have  cooperated  to  produce  something  of 
value  to  want  to  keep  that  v  lue  for 
themselves. 

The  court  below  agreed  that  it  was  not 
illegal  for  AP  to  refuse  to  give  its  news 
to  non-members — because 

“if  a  member  were  allowed  to  im¬ 
part  it  to  others  who  could  use  it 
simultaneously,  its  chief  value  would 
be  gone,  for  that  rests  upon  pri¬ 
ority." 

Accordingly  the  court  held  that  the  by¬ 
law  prohitiiting  disclosure  of  the  AP 
news  reports  to  non-members  was  not 
illegal  per  se.  And  from  this  holding 
the  Government  did  not  appeal. 

But  if  it  is  right  for  AP  memljers  to 
refuse  to  sliare  the  AP  “copy”  with  mm- 
members  because  that  would  destroy  its 
“chief  value”  to  themselves — is  it  not 
wholly  inconsistent  to  aimpel  them  to 
take  in  the  very  same  applicants  as 
members  whom  they  do  not  want? 
Whether  they  are  coraiielled  to  supply 
their  copy  to  a  non-member — or  to  supply 
it  to  the  same  iierson  — as  an  unwanted 
memlier — the  “chief  value"  of  their  copy 
— is  in  either  case  impaired. 

Further  Discussion  of  Cases. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited, 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the 
same  general  principles  have  been  laid 
down. 

For  example,  the  numerous  cases  in 
this  and  other  courts  involving  stock 
and  commodity  exchanges  have  always 
permitted  such  exchanges  to  have  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  limit  their  membership 
and  to  retain  for  their  own  lienefit,  or 
fur  such  applicants  as  they  may  select, 
the  important  news  inform-ation  collected 
by  th'-m.  .\nd  they  have  never  been 
denied  these  rights  liecause  of  their  co- 
oiierative  form  of  organization. 

(Here  follows  a  discussion  of  several 
test  cases  in  this  field.) 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  cases,  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  he  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Exchange,  hut  the  courts  have 
never  held  that  such  exchanges  arc  il¬ 
legal  because  membership  is  restricted. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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tn  the  wake  of  the  development  of 
dependable,  year-round  steamship 
service  between  the  Americas 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  seaborne  trade  with  many 
Middle  American  countries  was  still  in  its  infancy  .  .  . 
mostly  a  matter  of  ships  picking  up  cargoes,  hit  or  miss, 
when  and  where  they  could. 

But  around  ISKK),  enterprising  men  began  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  crops  grown  along  the  Caribbean — 
bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  pineapples,  cocoa — and  secured 
ships  to  carry  them  north.  They  soon  found  cargoes  for 
the  return  trips  in  northern  manufaaured  goods. 

This  healthy  two-way  trade  grew  like  / 

facias  beanstalk.  By  1910  imports  from  the  J: 

Caribbean  were  almost  twice  those  in  ISHK) 

-exports  more  than  double.  In  1940,  the 
total  export- impon  trade  was  six  times  1 

the  1900  figure. 

One  of  the  pioneer  shipping  lines  to 


Middle  America  was  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great 
White  Fleet.  For  over  40  years  these  famous  white  ships 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  Inter- 
American  trade. 

Expediting  banana  exports  was  one  of  the  Fleet’s 
earliest  functions.  Since  bananas  are  harvested  all  yeatr 
this  line  was  one  of  the  first  to  institute  year-round 
scheduled  sailings.  This  provided  a  regular  two-way 
seiv'ice  of  great  importance  to  exporters  and  imponers, 
who  needed  swift,  dependable  freight 
schedules  to  expand  their  trade, 
r  1  Today  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet 

are  transporting  war  supplies.  WTien  ships 
can  be  spared,  they’ll  return  to  their  great 
peacetime  route  .  .  .  serving  the  economic 
unity  of  the  Americas. 
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DECISION  CONFUCTS  WITH  "PUBUC  POUCY."  AP  ASSERTS 


contimued  from  pa§t  72 
Moreover,  in  the  present  esse,  it 
•boubl  be  remembered  tbst  the  court  did 
not  find  that  the  Associated  Press  bad 
any  advantage  over  other  agencies.  It 
did  not  even  find  that  its  service  was 
superior  to  that  of  its  principal  rivals — 
saying,  quite  properly,  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  on  the  evidence 
was  in  dispute. 

It  based  its  ruling  entirely  upon  its 
doctrine  of  full  illumination. 

Moreover,  a  combination — otherwise 
lawful— does  not  become  unlawful  merely 
because  it  is  sonewbat  larger  than  ita 
next  competitor.  No  one  would  dream 
of  contending  that  the  largest  unit  in 
.every  form  of  industry  should  be  turned 
into  a  public  utility  merely  because  it  it 
the  largest.  Size  alone,  even  though  at¬ 
tained  by  combination,  it  not  an  offense 
under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Error  oi  Court  Below  os  to  "Public 
Policy"  and  “Full  lUuminotion** 
The  public  policy  applicable  to  business 
generally  is  clearly  t^t  the  public  inter¬ 
est  is  best  served  by  allowing  business 
men  the  right 

(1)  to  cooperate  for  purposes  of  greater 
efficiency, 

(2)  to  choose  their  own  assodatea,  and 

(3)  to  retain  the  fruits  of  their  own 
ente^risc  and  an  incentive  to  com¬ 
petitive  effort. 

The  court  in  this  case  has  disregarded 
these  fundamental  principles.  It  ^  ap¬ 
plied  a  novel  principle  never  heretofore 
stated  in  any  cases  in  the  books,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  a 
discriminatory  principle — one  applicable 
-only  to  the  press — bsipsuw  itiotko  press. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  is 
no  factual  basis  in  the  record  for  this 
now  and  discriminatory  doctrine  of  “full 
illumination."  We  refer  the  Court  to 
that  discussion  and  shall  not  repeat  it 
here. 

In  any  event,  it  it  highly  controversial 
and  earnestly  disputed  by  the  defendants. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  a  priori  as  a 
basis  for  summary  judgment. 

Moreover,  it  is  diametrically  oppo^ 
to  at  least  two  other  rules  of  public  policy 
— ^uunely, 

(1)  the  public  policy  applied  by  the 
courts  in  the  case  of  other  enter¬ 
prises; 

<2)  the  public  policy  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment — that  so  far  as 
is  humanly  possible  the  press 
should  not  be  put  in  leading 
strings-^ut  should  be  left  free 
from  discriminatory  administrative 
supervision  and  control. 

The  record  in  this  case  gives  no  basis 
for  the  assumption  that  the  “illumina¬ 
tion"  <A  the  public  will  be  better  secured 
by  this  discriminatorv  ruling  than  it 
would  be  by  allovring  toe  press  to  operate 
with  the  same  freedom  and  subject  to  the 
same  incentives  at  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  normal  incidents  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  be  abolished  with  respect 
to  the  press,  under  the  guise  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  application  of  the  anti-trust 
laws — not  for  any  lack  of  competition — 
but  to  promote  in  a  speculative  and  highly 
questionable  manner  a  general  social 
aim. 

CoMs  Cit*d  by  tb«  Gotr*min«nt 

None  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  condemn  cooperative  action  for  nor¬ 
mal  and  legitimate  purposes  of  greater 
efficiency — not  involving  monopoly,  coer¬ 
cion,  or  control  of  others.  For  that  rea¬ 
son— as  pointed  out  by  Judge  Swan — 
they  are  wholly  inapplicable  here. 

n. 

The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  monop¬ 
oly.  Neither  is  it  a  iniblic  utility.  It 
has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  either. 
A  public  utility  must  possess,  according 
to  well  recognized  principles,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  A  public  franchise  or  grant. 

2.  A  bolding  out  to  serve  all  comers. 

3.  A  monopoly. 

The  Associated  Press  has  none  of  these 
characteristics. 

1.  It  does  not  hold  any  public  fran¬ 
chise  or  granL 

2.  It  does  not  in  any  way  hold  itself 
out  to  serve  all  comers. 

3.  It  is  not  a  monopoly. 


Press  associations  are  not  within  that 
relatively  small  group  of  “public  callings” 
which  constitute  public  utilities  at  com¬ 
mon  law. 

Neither  have  they  been  made  pubUc 
utilities  by  any  Federal  statute. 

The  highest  court  of  New  Yorh — the 
State  in  which  The  Associated  Press  is 
incorporated— has  specifically  held  that 
a  press  association  such  as  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bat  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  members  and  hence  is  not  a  public 
utility. 

Even  though  a  business  is  one  in  which 
the  public  hu  an  “interest" — and  what 
industry  is  not  i — that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  a  “public  utility."  It  merely 
means  that  a  legislature,  if  it  sees  fit, 
may  subject  it  to  appropriate  regulation. 

It  does  not  mean  that  a  court  can  exer¬ 
cise  the  legislative  function  where  the 
legislature  has  not  done  so. 

The  court  below  relied  upon  the  Ntbbia 
case.  But  in  that  very  case  this  Court 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  lemslaturc 
mifrbt  determine  that  public  pmicy  re- 
qmred  the  application  of  public-utility 
principles  to  a  particular  industry,  never¬ 
theless 

“The  courts  are  without  authority 
either  to  declare  such  policy  or, 
when  it  it  declared  by  tbe  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  override  it.” 

The  Associated  Press,  accordingly, 
lacking  any  public-utility  characteristics, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative 
action,  may  not  be  required  to  serve  all 
comers. 

Not  luotifiod  by  Shonatm  Act 

The  majority  of  the  court  bdow  has 
sought,  in  e0ect, 

“to  compel  them  to  make  their  dis¬ 
patches  accessible  to  others." 

It  docs  so  under  a  sort  of  legal  fiedao 
that  it  may  exercise  tbe  legislative  func¬ 
tion  under  the  guise  of  applying  the  anti¬ 
trust  law. 

But  the  anti-trust  law  is  concemed 
primarily  with  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  competition. 

The  court  in  this  case  finds  no  inade¬ 
quacy  of  competitioo.  It  applies  the 
anti-trust  law  solely  because  of  a  vague 
and  highly  controversial  conception  of 
public  policy  which  it  has  invent^  as  the 
result  of  its  own  a  priori  reasoning. 

This  "public  policy"  was  thount  bv 
the  majon^  to  require  that  these  defend¬ 
ants  sacrifice  their  proprietapr  intermt 
in  their  own  “copy”-^y  i-haring  it  with 
their  competitors  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  publish  it  themselves. 

Tbe  minority,  dissenting,  pointed  out 
tbe  error  of  this  ruling  in  language  so 
clear  that  it  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon — saying: 

"Tbe  business  of  gathering  news 
is  not  one  of  those  occupations  which 
were  recognized  at  common  law  as 
affected  with  a  public  interest.  A.  P. 
has  never  held  itself  out  as  ready 
to  serve  all  newspapers.  Nor  has  it 
been  granted  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  or  any  other  public  franchise 
which  might  justify  imposing  the 
duty  to  serve  all  applicants  without 
discrimination.  If  such  a  doty  is  to 
be  imposed  on  news  gathering  agen¬ 
cies,  I  think  it  should  be  by  legis¬ 
lative,  rather  than  judicial,  imt." 

.\t  previously  shown,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
cedent  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  im¬ 
posing  a  public-utility  obligation — not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  inadequacy  of  competition, 
Init  because  of  some  general  conception 
of  public  policy. 

As  said  l»  this  Court  in  United  States 
v.  Cooper  Corporation; 

•  it  it  not  for  the  court  to 
indulge  in  the  business  of  policy¬ 
making  in  the  field  of  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation." 

Again,  as  said  by  this  Court  in  United 
States  v.  Colgate  &  Company; 

"In  the  absence  of  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  a  monopoly,  tbe 
act  does  not  restrict  the  long  recog¬ 
nized  right  of  a  trader  or  manufac¬ 
turer  engaged  in  an  entirely  private 
business,  freely  to  exercise  his  own 
independent  discretion  as  to  parties 
with  'whom  he  will  deal." 

We  are  not  dependent,  however,  upon 
general  reasoning  alone.  There  are  many 
cases  specifically  holding  that  neither 
newspapers  nor  news-gathering  agencies 
are  public  utilities— because  of  any  sup- 
liosed  “public  policy”  or  othersvise. 


Newspopnrs  Not  Public  UtilitiM 

It  is  ciMr  that  neurspapers  are  not 
obligated  to  assume  publtc-ntility  obliga¬ 
tions  of  any  nature. 

The  courts  have  specifically  declared 
that  newspapers  are  free: 

(1)  To  refuse  to  sell  to  whom  they 
please. 

(2)  To  accept  or  reject  advertis¬ 
ing. 

(3)  To  refuse  to  publish  material 
submitted  to  them. 

News  Agencien  Not  Public  Utilities 

Similarly,  the  courts  have  held  that 
news-gathering  agencies  are  not  public 
utilities.  They  are  free  to  supply  their 
news  to  whom  they  please. 

Thus  this  Court  in  the  Moore  case 
specifically  said  that  the  right  to  select 
news  customers  constituted 


"the  ordinary  right  of  a  private  ven¬ 
dor  of  news.” 

There  are  numerous  cases  to  the  same 
effect  with  regard  to  The  Associated 
Press  itself  and  its  predecessors,  holding 
that  it  is  not  a  public  utility — and  that 
it  has  no  obligation  to  admit  others  into 
membership  or  to  deal  with  non-member 
newspapers. 

Thus  in  State  ex  rel.  The  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  v.  The  Associated  Press, 
159  Mo.  410  (1900),  the  highest  court 
of  Missouri  specifically  held  that  tbe 
then  Associated  Press  was  not  required 
to  supply  news  to  competitors  of  its 
members.  Tbe  then  Associated  Press 
was  deemed  to  be  a  collective  person, 
entitled 

“•  *  •  to  contract  where  and 

with  whomever  and  at  what  price 
he  pleases.” 

It  is  interestiM  to  note  that  the  relator 
in  that  case — 'nc  Star  Publishing  (Com¬ 
pany — is  tbe  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  vmicb— despite  is  exclusion 
from  Tbe  Associated  Pres*— has  flour¬ 
ished  ever  since  and  has  today  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  164,000. 

Again,  in  WUsotr  v.  Commerciat  Tele¬ 
gram  Co.,  the  court  similarly  ruled  with 
respect  to  the  then  Associated  Press  as 
follows : 


“Is  that  association  under  a  public 
duty  to  sell  news  collected  by  it  to 
every  newspaper  that  demands  it, 
and  offers  to  pay  the  usual  pricer 
Cannot  it  selert  its  customers  and 
sell  to  one  paper  in  New  Yoric  and 
refuse  one  in  Brooklyn?  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  can.” 


In  Dunlap^t  Cable  News  Co.  v.  Stone, 
the  court  declared  that  the  members  of 
the  then  Associated  Press: 


“•  •  •  have  a  perfect  right  to 

limit  the  sale  of  the  news  which  they 
collect.” 


In  Matthews  v.  Associated  Press,  the 
highest  court  of  tbe  State  of  New  York 
held  that  the  then  Associated  Press  and 
its  members  could  select  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  were  not  subject  to  public- 
utility  obligations. 

In  Associated  Press  v.  Washington 
News  Publishing  Company  the  court,  in 
discussing  the  right  of  tbe  then  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  control  tbe  disposition  of 
.Associated  Press  news,  declared 

“•  *  *  it  had  the  right  to  fix  its 

own  conditions  and  terms  for  the 
use  of  that  news.” 

The  foregoing  cases  involved  press  as¬ 
sociations  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  Associated  Press,  but  the  cases 
since  1900,  when  the  present  Associated 
Press  was  organized,  have  been  to  tbe 
same  effect. 

In  International  Newt  Service  v.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  for  example,  this  court  ex¬ 
pressly  ruled  that  the  Associated  Press 
was  entitled  to  deny  its  nevrs  “copy”  to 
nesrs-gathering  competitors  and 

"•  •  •  newspapers  that  are  com¬ 

petitors  of  complainants'  members.” 

In  Auociated  Press  v.  Sioux  Falls 
Broadcast  Ass’n,  the  court  squarely  held 
that  tbe  by-laws  of  the  present  Associated 
Press,  providing  for  the  limitation  of 
membmsbip  and  news  to  existing  mem¬ 
bers,  were  valid  under  the  anti-trust 
laws — saying: 

“•  •  *  the  provisions  of  said 

By-Laws  are  proper  and  not  in  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce.” 

Similarly,  in  Associated  Press  v.  Em¬ 
mett,  the  court  denied  that  the  refusal  of 


the  Associated  Press  to  grant  memberaUg 
to  competitors  of  members  was  arbitrary 
or  illegal.  The  court  sutad  specifically 
that — 

“*  *  *  no  court  can  compel  the 

.Associated  Press  to  sell  a  member 
ship." 

Indeed  tbe  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  himself,  in  the  opinioa 
dated  March  12,  1915,  unequivocally  af¬ 
firmed  tbe  right  of  The  Associated  Proa 
to  withhold  membership  and  news  “con" 
from  competitors  of  its  memliers.  He 
directly  approved  the  membership  prorv 
sions  on  the  ground  that — 

“*  *  *  newspapers  desiring  to 

form  and  maintain  such  an  organim 
tion  may  determine  who  shall  be  aad 
who  shall  not  be  their  associates." 

The  only  case  cited  by  the  Govemmaal 
to  support  tbe  theory  that  news  gather 
ing  may  be  subject  to  public-utility  ah 
ligations  is  tbe  "discredited  decisioo," 
to  use  the  language  of  Judge  Swan  below, 
in  Inter-Ocean  Publishing  Co.  v.  Also- 
dated  Press.  That  case  did  not  involve 
the  present  Associated  Press,  but  ia- 
volved  a  wholly  different  organization  hr 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  defendant  in  that  case  ba4 
been  granted  power  of  eminent  domain  Is 
construct  telegraph  and  telephone  line*— 
and  the  court  relied  upon  that  fact  is 
reaching  its  decision. 

The  case  is  contrary  to  the  decisiea 
of  Matthews  v.  Associated  Press  of  Ntm 
York.  Tbe  courts  of  other  States  have 
also  refused  to  follow  it.  It  has  bees 
in  effect  repudiated  by  the  courts  of 
Illinois  itself,  and  ex^ained  away  as 
dependent  upon  the  grant  of  eminant 
domain. 

The  Illinois  courts  have  specifically 
held  that  the  Inter-Ocean  case  is  not  ap 
plicable  to  the  present  Associated  Press. 
They  have  followed,  instead,  the  New 
York  case  of  Matthews  v.  Associatsd 
Press  of  New  York. 

Th«  Courts  ni-Equippod  to 
Suporviso 

A  court  is  ill-quipped,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  supervise  the  application  to 
press  agencies  of  any  doctrine  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  public  calling  and 
“bound  to  admit  all  on  equal  terms." 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  his  desscnl- 
ing  opinion  in  International  Newt  Serv¬ 
ice  V.  Associated  Press,  pointed  out  the 
undesirability  of  any  attempt  to  regulate 
tbe  business  of  news  gathering  by  judi¬ 
cial  action,  saying: 

“Courts  are  ill-equipped  to  make 
the  investigations  which  should  pie- 
cede  a  determination  of  the  *  *  * 
circumstances  under  which  news 
gathered  bv  a  private  agency  should 
be  deemed  affected  with  a  public 
interest.  Courts  would  be  powerless 
to  prescribe  tbe  detailed  regulations 
essential  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
right  conferred  or  to  introduce  the 
machinery  required  for  enforcement 
of  such  regulations.” 

If  the  present  judgment  is  affirmed, 
many  questions  of  tbe  most  complex  char 
acter  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
lower  court  and  eventually — through  di- 
lect  appeal — by  tbe  Supreme  Court  itsell. 
fContiuued  on  page  80) 
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4  Now  this  troMondeut  incrooso  in  in¬ 
vestment  could  hardly  ha  ve  bee  n  made  with¬ 
out  pooling  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people.  The 
original  1890  stockholders  numbered  less 
than  50.  To  have  financed  an  improvement 
program  of  310  million  dollars  would  have 
cost  them  more  than  6  million  apiece. 


5  Instood,  as  the  need  for  equipment  grew, 
they  secured  additional  funds  by  inviting 
more  and  more  people  to  invest  in  Union 
Oil  stock.  This  method  was  not  unique  with 
Union.  It  was  used  by  all  U.  S.  heavy  in¬ 
dustries.  But  it  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  production  efficiencies  this  nation  has 
attained  today. 


4  Of  course,  we  could  have  formed  these 
pools  of  money  by  government  ownership. 
But  we  Americans  have  chosen  to  do  it 
under  legal  agreements  known  as  corpora¬ 
tions.  For  that  way  we  can  preserve  the 
individual’s  freedom,  the  efficiency  of  a  free 
economy  and  that  all-important  human  in¬ 
centive— compefi/ton. 


ONION  Oil  COMPANY 

01  CALIFOR  N I  A 

lOITOR  h  PUR  LI5H1II  for  OefobM-  St.  1*44 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Wrtte:The President. 
UnionOil Company,  UnionOilBidg..LosAngelesl4,Calif. 
AMIRICA**  FIFTH  FRCEDOM  IS  FRil  INTIRPRISI 


1  la  1890,  the  first  year  Union  Oil  G>m- 
pany  was  in  business,  there  were  exactly 
100  men  on  our  pay  rolL  During  that  year, 
those  100  men  turned  out  enough  petroleum 
products  to  fill  273  modem  tank  cars-an 
average  of  2%  tank  cars  per  man.  In  1943, 
there  were  7,869  people  on  our  pay  roll. 


2  Thuy  turnud  out  enough  petroleum 
products  to  fill  187,374  tank  cars— an  aver¬ 
age  of  23^  tank  cars  per  man.  That’s  an 
increase  of  almost 800%  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  man.  And  it  was  made 
on  modern  products  that  were  far  more 
complex  to  manufacture  than  those  of  1890. 


3  Oeus  that  mueii  that  today's  Union 
Oiler  is  8  times  the  man  his  grandfather 
was?  No,  but  he  does  have  far  better  "tools” 
to  work  with.  In  1890,  each  of  the  100  Union 
Oil  employees  had  about  $5000  worth  of 
equipment  to  work  with.  Today,  each  of  the 
7,869  has  $39,505  worth. 


Orow  frop.  InvMt.  Stock* 

iMUluiruuc  ForlnN*y*u  hoWon 


$14,659 

18,195 

26,919 

39,505 


3,029 

4,029 

21,525 

31,375 
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AXRON,  OHIO 


1944 

1943 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . . 

884,913 

1.291,129 

Beacon  Joumal-S.. 

275,869 

310,185 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,160,782 

1,601,314 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickcrbkr.  News>e 

677,919 

673,533 

Timrs  Unton-m  ... 

492,334 

490,518 

•Times  Union-S .  . . 

245,524 

227,723 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,415,777 

1,391,774 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Journal-m  . 

420.001 

353,395 

Tribune-e  . 

448.988 

389,249 

Journal-S  . 

87,673 

75,752 

Grand  Total  .... 

956,662 

818,396 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

(^onstitution-m  .... 

557,362 

727,722 

Joumal-e  . 

808,900 

982.204 

tConstitution-S  ... 

287,214 

350,753 

•Journal-S  . 

326,274 

356,993 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,979,750 

2,417,672 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

NewvPoit-«  . 

796,755 

1.170,919 

Sun-m  . 

701,043 

792.096 

Sun-e  . 

1,102,132 

1,250,838 

•Amcrican-S  . 

261,589 

271,555 

tSun-S  . 

414,912 

425.677 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,276,431 

3,911,085 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1944 


291,129  Plain  Oealer-m  ...  6S9.107 

310,185  Ncws^e  .  555,050 

-  Pre»»<  .  944,272 

601.314  •Plain  Dealer-S  ...  432,731 


BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Timeve  .  276,342  283.130 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Acr  Hrrald-m  .  568.174  580,423 

News-e  .  891.435  883,468 

Poate  .  477,870  440,957 

tNews  A  Age- 

Herald-S  .  347,918  336,145 


Grand  Total  _  2.285,397  2.240,993 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record- Amer’n-m-e.  386,300  491,501 

Globe-nt-e  .  812,345  944,609 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  .  957,229  1,121.904 

Poat  m  .  639,391  635,882 

•Advertiaer-S  ....  190,146  242,572 

Globe-S  .  320,589  352,729 

tHerald-S  .  430,457  412,655 

Poat-S  .  224,604  174.031 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expresa-m.  676,644  804,414 

News-e  .  980,157  1,376,800 

•Courier  Expresa-S  349,199  349,878 


Grand  Total _  2,006,000  2,531,092 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note)  686,318  768,044 

Note:  The  Courier-e  and  Poat-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  is  given. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

Gazette-e  .  486,544  504.502 

Gazette-S  .  122,205  152,664 


CHICAGO.  ILL 

Tribune-m  .  1,318,125 

Sun-m  .  626,744 

t  Daily  Newa-e _  829,029 

Herald- .\merican-e. .  569,658 

Times-e  .  503,254 

Tribune-S  .  622,274 

Sun-S  .  226,367 

*Herald-American-S.  232,232 

Times-S  .  80,953 


1,666,426 

864,241 

1,289,018 

843,941 

668,807 

605,363 

256,860 

293,959 

96,541 


Grand  Total  _  2,591,160  2,973,594 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Dia|>atch-e  . 

Citizen-e  . 

().  State  Journal-m 

Diapatch-S  . 

Citizen-S  . 

Star-w  . 


Grand  Total  _  2.320.665  2,293,536 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.Vewa-m  .  742,326  943,093 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,099.474  1,232,002 

tNewa-S  .  368.097  349,6.13 

Times  Herald-S  ...  331,679  341,370 


Grand  Total  ....  2,541.576  2,866,098 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

>umal-m  .  420,895  532,700 


Toumal-m 

Ilerald-e 


News-e  . 

Journal  Herald-S.. 
Newa-S  . 


1,045,423  1,141,437 
166,531  185,784 


Grand  ToUl  _  2,710,771  3,037,524 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newa-m  208,137  307,410 

Poat-e  .  877,625  925,935 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newa-S  56,755  66,191 

Poat-S  .  258,817  242,273 


Grand  Total _  1,401,334  1,541,809 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Regiater-m  .  382,193  418.784 


Trilmne-e  .  481,191  563.847 

Register  s  .  234,331  237,962 


Grand  Total  ....  1,097,715  1,220,593 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Presa-m  ....  601,087  858,854 

News-e  .  1,263.916  1,512,707 

Times-e  .  665,194  787.395 

Free  Presa-S  .  222.988  254,102 

tNews-S  .  490,540  542,082 

•Times-S  .  290,292  311,285 


Grand  Total  _  3,961,061  4,375,883 

Note;  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  ia  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record,  morning,  ia  sold  in 
combination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  e<lition  ia  given. 


Grand  Total _  3,534,017  4,266,425 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  482,335  523,489 

Newa-Tribune-m  .,  365,271  399,085 

News-Tribune-S  ...  163,291  174,027 


Grand  Total _  1,010,897  1,096,601 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  438,413  431,104 

Herald  Poat-e  ....  442,258  426.052 

Times-S  .  148,460  116,367 


Grand  ToUl  _  1,029,131  973,523 

EBIF.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  462.981  465,415 

Times-e  .  566,875  580,355 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  193,769  162,627 


Grand  Total  _  1,223,625  1,208,397 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m  .  681,888  715.384 

Press-e  .  664.686  757,804 

Courier  &  Press-S.  160,900  201,743 


Grand  Total  _  1,507,474  1,674,931 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Tournal-e  .  881.548  920,315 

Journals  .  179,419  170,876 


Grand  Total _  1,060,967  1,091,191 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. .  616,303  578,569 

News  Sentinel-e  ..  944,678  918,166 

Journal  Gazette-S..  267,259  227,875 


I  Total  _  5.008,636  6,585,156 

CINCINNATL  OHIO 


Grand  Total  _  1,828,240  1,724,610 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  ..  249.217  331,437 

Star-Telegram-e  . .  624.806  834,887 

Press-e  .  467,125  413,109 

SUr-Telegram-S  ..  190,212  181,106 


Enquirer-m  .  661,383 

Post-e  .  862,744 

Times-Star-e  .  999,506 

tEnquirer-S  .  464,835 


Grand  Total _  1.531.360  1,760,539 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  520,468  515,251 

Bee-S  .  159,794  132,588 


GARY.  IND. 

1944  1943 

Post-Tril>une-e  . . .  834,331  853,965 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  391,693  379.940 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 


Grand  Total  _  3,249,409  3,094,849 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m...  633,341  590,620 

Journal-e  .  509,790  565,393 

Tiroes  Union-S _  235,467  230,486 


Grand  Total  _  1,378,598  1,386,499 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e...  513,005  500,334 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  701,456  M1,M5 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  425,008  407,387 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  422,808  604,547 

Joumal-S  .  150,318  131,004 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  132,651  166,165 


Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,130,785  1,309,103 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  457,572  442,428 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Examiner-m  . . . . 

Times-m  . 

Herald-  Express-e 

News-d  . 

•Examiner-S 
tTimes-S  . 


652.332  1,329,164 
659,467  1,382,058 


Grand  Total  ....  3,164,771  5,320,600 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  583,929  810,571 

Times-e  .  738,669  878,670 

Courier  Joumai-S..  287,826  282,189 


Grand  Total _  1,610,424  1,971,430 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  428,825  . 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  416,811  429,035 

Note;  Union-m  and  Leader-e  sold  in 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Union-m  only,  is  given. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  566,035  822,626 

Press-Scimitar-e  370,170  559,211 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  257,323  282,327 


MIAML  FLA. 

1944 


Herald-m  .  667,871  Msiii 

News-e  .  675,982  661, (g 


•  Herald-S 
News-S  . 


243,628  IWjg 
141,514  uiji 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  658,172  587,563 

Telegraph-e  .  481,510  454,765 


Grand  Total  _  1,139,682  1,042,328 

.\oie:  .News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  579,552  485,735 

Times-e  .  981,785  1,233,363 

Courant-S  .  338,829  286,544 


Grand  Tcrtal  ....  1,900,166  2,005,642 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

N'us<tu  Review  & 

Stare  .  412,803  373,783 

Newsday-e  .  395,458  306,140 

Grand  Total _  808,261  6/9,923 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e.  458,880  470,959 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,202,163  1,199,661 

Post-ro  .  756,273  635,983 

Press-e  .  618,759  494,135 

Chronicle-S  .  322,456  320,581 

Post-S  .  286,192  245,953 


Grand  Total _  1,728,995  l,M6,|s; 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  505,231  63236 

Journal-e  .  1,327,544  1,4N3I| 

*Sentinel-S  .  211,547  236JI! 

tJournal-S  .  463,086  4763?) 

Grand  Total  , . , ,  2,507,408  23)t.M 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINI 

Tribune-m  .  571,906  SSlJtj 

Star  Journal-e....  858,400  l,0N3Ji| 

Times-e  .  493,806  346,0; 

Tribune-S  .  368,767  3723); 


Grand  Total  _  2,292,879  3,366.)6 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Hee-e  .  391,990  376,41, 


MONTREAL  CANADA 


-Star-e  . 

Gazette-m 
l..a  Presse-e 
lu  Patrie-e 
Herald-e  ... 
Standard- S 
La  Patrie-S 


1,105,012  1,06431: 

505.887  4S1.4r 

891,148  9193)1 

155,329  1263!: 

131,053  l)0,n 

126,857  I693X 

141.887  1293a 


Grand  Total  ....  3,0  5  7,17  3  2,9323lt 


Grand  ToUl  _  3,185,843  2,896,313 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,113,975  1,144,505 

Star-m  .  911,081  822,848 

Times-e  .  779,659  752.890 

tstar-s  .  444,694  374,606 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  450,270  492,45 

Star-m  .  464,756  467,41; 

Star-S  .  147,106  1153« 


Grand  Total  ....  1,062,133  l,07Sjr 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Uanncr*e  . 

. .  513,872 

76W." 

Tennessean-m 

529,259 

716;;' 

Tennessean-b  ... 

303,614 

273, k: 

1,346,745  1357,«i 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ix:dger-m  ....  5  3  7.0  1  8  535,4/ 

News-e  .  1,065,218  1,4783*: 

Call-S  .  206,795  227JI! 

Star-Ledger-S  _  122,162  11338 


Grand  Total  _  1,931,193  2,354,«: 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  3  3  7,90  3  3263*' 

Register-e  .  776,283  770,4i; 

Kegister-S  .  177,300  178.11' 


1,291,486  1375,4«l| 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  1,172,242  1.276.'': 

Item-e  .  904.28  1  853,3  1 

States-e  .  565,256  796,06;| 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  .  465,747  477.l3t. 


Grand  Total  ....  3,107,5  2  6  3,403,1'. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  908,791  1 

Herald  Tribune-m.  814.316 

News-m  .  1,043,974  1 

Mirror-ra  .  295,166 

Journal-American-e.  666,271 

Post-e  .  483,049 

Sun-e  .  1.010,991 

World-Telegram-e  .  891.970 

Times-S  .  666,361 


•Herald  Tribune-S.  522,806 


News-S  . . . . 
Mirror-S  . . . 


tJournal-American-S  264,793 


Grand  Total _  8,127,630  9.540,3M 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOIWO 

F.agle-e  .  602,052  607.8» 

Eagle-S  .  148,487  MV* 


Grand  Total  ....  7  5  0,5  3  9  75737 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  , 

Gazette-e  .  625,711  626,411 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Po6t-Enqttirer*e  ...  469,675 

Tribune-e  _ 706,044  1.095,66: 

Tribune-S  .  245,203  269,4!' 


Grand  Total -  2,988,468  2,896,126  Grand  Total -  680,262  647,839  Grand  Total _  1,193,528  1,664,164 


Grand  Total _  1,420,922  l,923,»'l 

(Continued  on  page  78)  I 


for  October  2t.  If^l  E  D I 


25  ^ars  that  Created 
:!  a  New  World  of  Radio 


1919-1944 


From  1919  to  1944  .  .  .  RCA  has  pioneered 
in  the  science  of  radio  and  electronics  .  .  . 
from  world-wide  wireless  to  national  network 
and  international  short-wave  broadcasting  .  .  . 
from  electron  tubes  to  electron  microscopes  and 
radiothermics . . .  from  the  hand-wound  Victrola 
to  the  automatic  radio-phonograph  .  .  .  from 
television  to  radar. 

Twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the  nation  and 
the  public  have  made  RCA  a  symbol  of  achieve¬ 


ment  and  progress  . . .  RCA  is  a  monogram  of 
quality  in  radio-electronic  instruments  and  de¬ 
pendability  in  communications  throughout  the 
world. 

From  the  First  World  War  to  the  Second, 
RCA  developed  and  expanded  its  “know-how” 
in  skilled  engineering  and  production  so  vitally 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  war  .  .  .  these 
qualities  will  be  reflected  in  the  peacetime  prod¬ 
ucts  of  RCA. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RCA  LEA  DS  THE  WA  Y . .  In  Radi* . .  TtUvisiou . .  Phonographs .  .  Rseords . .  Tnhss . .  EUctronics 


2S  YIARS  or  PROGRESS 

IH 

RADIO  AND  ELECTRONICS 


.  I  S  H  E  R  for  October  28,  1944 


Ify  dear  Mr.  President: 

(and) 

Dear  Governor  Dewey: 


lOVto^ 
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V. 
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\ 
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’•'^°''  . ^^  of 


V  ..•  detno®*^®^  ^e  n® 

’^orl»Wli*y  ^»U0»  ?*■”' 


V  ..•  detno®*^®^  ^e  n® 

’^orl»Wli*y  ^»U0»  ?*■”' 
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Fe,ithf®3.iy  yo'**’®  ’ 

'Z<^' 


■  DITOR  ft  RUILISHER  fM-  OcHftM>  2t,  1944 


hoot 

stalk 

Ltft 


Howio  keep  a  house  catchina  cold 


ONE  WAY  to  keep  a  house  from  get¬ 
ting  cold  h  by  weatherstripping 
all  doors  and  windows.  Closing  up  the 
cracks  that  let  cold  in — and  heat  out. 


make  your  coal  pile  last  10%  longer — 
and  save  that  much  on  your  fuel  bill. 

Such  things  as  weatherstripping, 
cleaning  the  heating  system,  closing  cff 
unused  rooms,  firing  carefully,  and 
drawing  your  shades  at  night  can  help 
to  keep  your  family  snug  and  warm. 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  C  &  O 
Lines  is  hauling  coal  from  the  mines 
along  its  routes,  so  we’re  in  a  position 
to  understand  the  problem,  and  to  know 
how  essential  coal  is  these  days. 


There  is  going  to  be  some  shortage 
of  coal  delivered  to  homes  this  winter. 
Not  because  less  coal  is  being  mined.  It 
is  estimated  that  29  millions  more  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  will  be  mined  this 
year  than  last — with  fewer  men.  Quite 
a  tribute  to  mine  owners  and  miners 
alike! 


There  are  adequate  rail  facilities  for 
hauling  the  coal  to  your  city.  But  cer¬ 
tain  grades  of  coal  are  going  to  be 
greatly  in  demand  for  war  production. 
And  your  coal  dealer  is  handicapped 
by  a  shortage  of  manpower,  trucks  and 
tires.  So  be  patient  with  him. 

Little,  common-sense  precautions  can 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Lines 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 


$ave  Coal ^  and  Sene  Amenca 


CANADIAN  PRESS  AGREEMENT  DISCUSSED  IN  AP  BRIEF 


continued  from  potif  HO 
would  be  valid  except  for  the  |>rovisi«n> 
at  to  memberthip. 

If  the  court  erred  in  its  fmdinies  a'  to 
the  invalidity  of  the  membership  pro- 
visiont,  then  of  course  the  injunctions  as 
to  these  secondary  protective  provisions 
should  also  automatically  fto  out. 

The  Canadian  Presa  Agreement 
The  Canadian  Press  it  a  cooperative 
news-gathering  agency  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Press  and  the  AP  are  in  a 
position  to  render  supfriementary  service 
to  each  other  bv  interchanging  news. 
This  they  have  done  for  a  long  period 
of  years  (the  latest  contract  being  dated 
Noveintier  1,  1935) — AP  giving  its  news 
dispatches  to  the  Canadian  Press,  and 
the  Canadian  Press  in  turn  siipidying  its 
news  to  AP. 

AP  agrees  not  to  disclose  to  anyone 
else  the  news  furnished  to  the  lianadian 
Press,  for  use  in  Canada,  and  similarly 
the  Canadian  Press  agree  not  to  disclose 
or  permit  its  members  to  disclose  to  any¬ 
one  other  than  AP  and  its  members  the 
news  supplied  to  AP  for  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Ail  of  the  princi|ial  American  news 
agencies — including  AP,  U.P.,  INS,  the 
(micago  Tribune,  and  the  New  York 
Tiroes — have  their  own  news-gathering 
facilities  in  Canada,  and  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  their  own  correspondents  in 
Canada  and  hive  news-report  exchange 
arrangements  with  Canadian  newspapers 
in  order  to  gather  news  for  their  own  use 
and  for  .sale  to  their  news  syndicates. 

U.P.  has  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary — 
British  United  Press,  Ltd. — which  o|>- 
erates  directly  in  Canada  and  covers 
Canadian  news.  Fifty-three  Canadian 
newspapers  and  39  Canadian  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  subscribers  to  the  news  service 
of  British  United  Press.  U.P.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  United  Press  exchange  their  news  re- 
(lorts. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  United  Press — 
which  receives  the  Canadian  news 
through  its  subsidiary,  British  United 
Press,  Ltd. — categoric;illy  stated  in  his 
affidavit : 

"The  British  United  Press,  Ltd., 
has  not  been  prevented  from  ob¬ 
taining  local  Canadian  news  by  rea¬ 
son  of  any  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Canadian  Press  or  otherwise.” 

^  The  IN'S  also  covers  the  news  in 
Canada.  It  maintains  a  staff  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  important  cities  of 
t'anada. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  maintains  an 
elabonite  staff  of  correspondents  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  and 
makes  such  news  available  through  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New"  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  New  York  Times  has  a  long 
standing  association  with  the  Montreal, 
Canada  G  izette  for  obtaining  Canadian 
news.  All  of  the  news  develo(>ed  by  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  it 
obtains  from  sources  other  than  AP  and 
commercial  netra  agencies,  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  American  newspapers  through 
the  New  York  Tiroes  Syndicate. 

The  court  below  held  th.it  these  sup¬ 
plementary  interchaime  agreements  be¬ 
tween  Ap  and  the  Canadian  Press  are 
reasonable  and  are  not  unlawful  per  se. 

It  enjoined  the  agreement  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  not  to  supply  its  news  for  use 
in  the  United  States  to  others  than  .-VP 
only  because  of  the  AP  membership 
rules,  and  only  so  long  as  these  rules 
remain  unchanged.  It  did  not  enjoin  the 
agreement  of  AP  protecting  the  news 
supplied  to  the  Canadian  Press  in  Can¬ 
ada — being  of  the  opinion  that  this  was 
a  matter  for  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
determine. 

The  allegation  that  the  Canadian  Press 
agreement  has  restrained  others  in  the 
collection  of  Canadian  news  was  denied 
in  the  AP  answer  and  in  view  of  such 
denial  and  the  evidence  adducetl  to  the 
contrary  there  is  no  basis  of  uncontro¬ 
verted  fact  by  reason  of  which  this 
court  on  this  motion  can  find  that  the 
Canadian  agreement  had  any  such  re¬ 
sults. 

IV. 

.\s  previously  shown,  the  effect  of 
the  judgment  bMw  .md  the  reasoning  on 
which  It  is  based — is  to  subject  the 
.^smiated  Press  to  permanent  super¬ 
vision.  It  does  this  'upon  a  novel  and 
discriminatory  principle  which  applies  to 
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the  press — because  it  is  the  press — and 
does  not  apjily  to  other  men. 

The  public  policy  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment  is  that  the  i>ress  should 
he  more  free — or  at  least  not  less  free — 
than  other  industries.  It  requires  that 
the  press  shall  not  be  put  in  leading 
strings— that,  so  far  as  humanly  possible, 
it  shall  lie  free  from  discriminating  and 
complicated  administrative  or  judicial 
controls. 

The  defendants  do  not  wish  to  lie  mis¬ 
understood.  They  do  mH  claim  special 
privileges  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
interest  to  which  they  refer  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  itself,  tiecause  of  the 
inilispens.'ible  function  of  the  press  in 
any  free  .society. 

it  serves  on  the  one  hand  to  interpret 
to  the  (leople  the  wishes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  serves  on  the  other  hand  to 
interpret  to  the  Government  the  wishes 
of  the  (leople.  .-\s  said  by  this  (^urt  in 
(Irosiean  V.  Atncrican  Press  Co.-. 

free  pri-ss  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  interpreters  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  peo(ile.  To  .allow 
it  to  b<-  fettered  is  to  fetter  oiir- 
-.elves.” 

Neither  ikies  the  press  claim  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  application  of  general 
laws  -applicable  to  all  members  of  the 
community. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  wage 
scales--or  tire  laws  -or  hours  of  labor. 
This  is  a  discriminatory  law— applic¬ 
able  to  the  press  where  it  would  not  be 
applicable  to  other  men. 

It  says  that  the  press  may  be  regulated 
• — and  it  undertakes  to  regulate  it — in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  have  less 
freedom  than  others. 

It  denies  to  members  of  the  press  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  in¬ 
dustry.  It  denies  them  the  freedom  to 
work  under  the  -ame  incentives  which 
other  men  enjoy.  It  inevitably  subjects 
them  to  living  in  permanent  danger  of 
being  calleil  to  answer  in  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings,  without  trial  by  jury,  for  "vio¬ 
lations”  of  vague  and  intangifile  obliga¬ 
tions. 

It  takes  from  the  press  the  right  to 
their  own  "copy” — the  proiluct  of  their 
minds — and  compels  them  to  share  it 
with  others  before  they  publish  it  them 
selves. 

It  violates  the  fundamental  right  de¬ 
fined  by  Milton  as  early  as  1644  in  his 
.-trropairitica — A  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  I  iilicenscd  Printing — as 

"The  just  retaining  to  each  man 
his  several  cxipy:  which  God  forbid 
should  be  gainsaid.” 

VVe  should  be  unrealistic  and  naive  in¬ 
deed  if  we  did  not  realixe  that  there  it  a 
dynamic  law  that  once  an  industry  is 
subjected  to  an  administrative  control — 
]>eculiar  to  itself- — that  control  constantly 
increases — and  never  retreats.  Once  the 
principle  of  public-utility  obligation  is  ac¬ 
cepted- -detailed  administrative  control 
inevitably  follows.  That  supervision 
breeds  more  supervision  is  a  political 
principle  which  has  the  force  of  natural 
law. 

To  l)e  truly  free-  -to  perform  its  public 
function — the  press  must  l)e  both  bold 
and  fearless.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
true  freedom  of  the  press  could  exist  if 
the  press  were  subjected  to  such  controls. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  conscien¬ 
tious  government  would  administer  such 
iwwers  with  caution.  But  experience 
teaches  that  whenever  men  have  power 
they  will  use  it — both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly. 

.-\nd  any  government  which  can  con¬ 
trol  the  pre.ss  will  be  irresistibly  tempted 
to  do  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  control 
should  tie  direct.  Indeed,  control  by  in- 
■lirection  may  be  all  the  more  dangerous 
— because  more  subtle,  more  insidious 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  demon- 
-trate  and  to  resist. 

.No  press  can  he  bold  and  daring  if  it 
is  subject  to  controls  which  can  restrict 
and  hamper  it — in  a  thousand  unseen 
ways — unless  it  is  subservient  to  the 
government  in  jHiwer.  If  the  press  is 
subject  to  pressure  or  intimidation,  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  jsipular  government 
is  destroyed. 

The  ilefendants  in  this  case  have 
watchi-d  what  has  happeneii  in  other 
countries.  It  is  their  business  to  do  so. 
They  fear-  and  rightly  fear — anything 
that  might  prove  to  be  the  first  step  in 
the  »ame  direction  here.  To  use  a  homo- 
l>  -imile  thei  fear  that  if  they  get 


even  a  hand  in  the  wringer,  everything 
‘  else  will  follow. 

Recent  history  shows  imly  too  well 
the  strength  of  those  fundamental  forces 
which  tempt  governments  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  power  and  facilitate  their 
prvress  in  that  direction. 

■rhe  power  to  control  the  press  pos¬ 
sesses  an  almost  irresistible  attraction 
because  it  gives  the  power  to  control 
without  the  use  of  force — liy  condition¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  jieople. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  disappeared 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
— and  always  under  the  plea  that  such  a 
-tep  is  necessary  to  protect  the  “public 
interest.” 

Effect  of  the  Judgment  Below 
What  is  the  step  that  has  been  taken 
here  ? 

.'\s  previously  shown,  the  effect  of  the 
judgment  lielow  and  the  public-utility 
principle  on  which  it  is  based,  means 
that  the  court  has  assumed  permanent 
supervision  over  the  Associated  Press 
and.  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  over  other 
comparable  news  -  gathering  agencies. 
From  now  on,  everything  that  AP  does 
which  in  any  ways  affects  the  question 
of  membership  will  be  subject  to  recur¬ 
rent  actions — in  summary  proceedings 
for  contempt — by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  by  any  paper  which  regards 
itself  aggrieved.  The  AP  must  act  at  its 
peril  with  respect  to  every  applicant  for 
membership  in  deciding 

fl)  whether  he  shall  be  admitted  at 
all; 

(2)  the  terms  of  admission — ie.,  what 
terms  are  “equal”; 

(3)  the  terms  of  continuing  to  be  a 
member  and  of  enjoying  the  rights 
of  mens'iership — since  logically  that 
follows — so  taut  even  after  admis¬ 
sion  the  members  will  have  a  right 
to  raise  the  question  of  “equality” 
of  treatment; 

(4)  the  conditions  under  which  AP 
can  discipline  or  expel  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Thus  the  members  of  .M’  are  deprived 
•  >f  the  jirivileges  enjoyed  hy  other  meii-- 
riamely. 

Ill  frceduni  to  choose  their  o«u  .isso- 
ciates ; 

(3)  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  enterprise. 

They  are  dejirived  of  the  right  to  re¬ 
tain  for  themselves  their  own  “copy” — 
they  must  share  it  with  others  before 
they  publish  it  themselves. 

The  very  industry — and  the  only  one— - 
whose  fredom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  the  only  one  subjected  to  this 
doctrine.  Instead  of  having  more  free¬ 
dom,  it  has  less  freedom.  It  is  in  effect 
deprived  of  the  right  to  conduct  a  prii>ate 
cooperative.  It  is  subjected  to  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  burdensome  controls. 

It  is  the  belief  of  these  defendants  that 
submission  to  the  public-utility  principle 
on  which  this  case  is  based — would  be 
a  first  step  toward  becoming  a  subser¬ 
vient  instrumentality  of  the  Government. 

No  Clear  Neceuity — No  Clear 
and  Present  Donger 

Many  cases  have  come  before  this 
court  in  recent  years  involving  the  First 
.\meiidment.  These  cases  all  lay  down 
one  fundamental  principle — namely,  that 
regulation  which  limits  freedom  of 
.speech  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  except  by  clear  necessity — by  clear 
and  present  danger.  “The  substantive 
evil  must  be  extremely  serious,  and  the 
degree  of  imminence  extremely  high.” 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  Board  of 
Education  v.  Barnette,  this  court  re¬ 
viewed  the  earlier  cases  and  summed  up 
their  doctrine  in  the  following  words; 
"The  right  of  a  .State  to  regulate, 
for  example,  a  jmblic  utility  may 
well  include,  so  far  as  the  due-j>roc- 
iss  test  is  concerned,  power  to  im- 
jKjse  all  of  the  restrictions  which  a 
legislature  may  have  a  ‘rational 
basis'  for  adopting.  But  freedoms 
of  si>eech  and  of  press,  of  assembly 
and  of  worship,  may  not  be  in¬ 
fringed  on  such  slender  grounds. 
They  arc  susceptible  of  restriction 
only  to  prevent  grave  and  immediate 
danger  to  interests  which  the  State 
may  lawfully  protect.” 

What  is  the  “clear  atid  present  danger” 
in  the  present  case?  Not  monopoly-  -tmt 
domination — not  restraint  upon  access  to 
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news  events — not  inadequacy  of  coopui 
tion — not  indis[>ensability — not  poor  m 
vice — the  court  specifically  found  that  I 
"-•VP  has  for  many  years  furnisk^  B 
to  its  members  news  reports  wkici 
embody  the  highest  standards  of  at 
curate,  non-partisan  and  comprehoi  ' 
sive  news  reporting.” 

ITie  court  did  not  even  find  a  “dantet' 
of  any  kind  whatever.  It  relied  entirdi 
upon  a  vague  and  shadowy  doctrine  oi 
“illumination.” 

And  even  this  doctrine  is  not  a  chgttt 
between  darkness  and  light.  ‘There  wit 
no  contention  that  the  facts — the  straiik 
news — are  not  published.  There  i|  ao 
contention  even  that  the  distinctive  AP 
uews^news  bearing  the  “personal  la- 
press”  of  these  defendants — will  not  ke 
published.  Indeed  the  whole  point  is  that 
they  desire  to  jiublish  it  themselves.  TV 
question  is  not  whether  it  shall  be  pok 
hshed — but  merely  toho  shall  publish  it 
Tile  question  is  not  one  of  clear  and 
present  danger.  On  the  contrary— it  i, 
the  exceedingly  controversial  questioe 
whether  more  light  and  better  light  wj' 
lie  produced  by  putting  the  press  of  tV 
United  .States  in  leading  strings  than  j, 
will  lie  by  leaving  its  members  to  operak 
under  the  .same  driving  incentives  that 
society  relies  upon  in  the  case  of  othr 
men. 

This  danger  is  remote  and  nebulwi 
indeed. 

The  real  danger  is  (he  one  created 
by  the  action  of  the  court  itself — namelj, 
the  application  of  such  a  discriminatoiy 
doctrine  to  the  press. 

The  Public  Policy  oi  the  Fliit 
Amendment 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  jiurposcs  of 
this  case,  however,  to  hold  that  the  jud|- 
inent  below  rises  to  the  dignity  of  actual 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  TV 
Court  is  not  here  faced  with  the  neoessitji 
of  determining  whether  Congress  has  a- 
ceeded  its  constitutional  power  by  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  statute  directed  specifically 
at  the  press. 

It  is  enough,  for  the  purposes  of  thh 
case,  that  the  First  .Amendment  is  tV  I 
I  mbodiment  of  a  far  more  fundamental  a 
public  policy  which  comes  directly  in  I 
conflict  with  the  nebulous  and  speculatiw 
public  policy  which  was  the  sole  ba^ 
of  the  decision  of  the  majority  below  and 
in  their  view  justified  the  conversion  of 
press  .agencies  into  jiublic  utlities. 

The  effect  of  the  First  Amendment  fc 
not  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of  its 
prohibitions.  .As  Mr.  Justice  Ilolmei 
has  .said,  its  underlying  principle  is  ao 
vital  and  far-reaching  that  its  positiw 
prohibitions  are  surrounded  by  a  "jie 
numbra.”  It  is  more  than  a  mere  co» 
maud  to  Congress  not  to  cross  certaa 
rigid  boundaries  which  mark  the  extrev 
limits  to  which  Congress  may  go.  It  it 
.ilso  a  declaration  of  national  policy 
whose  connotations  embody  all  the  history 
which  lies  behind  it  and  which  should 
serve  as  a  guide  not  only  to  Congress 
but  to  the  courts  whenever  questions  of 
"policy”  arise — long  before  the  boun¬ 
daries  themselves  are  reached. 

The  majority  below  were  in  error  it 
thinkin((  that  the  First  Amendment— and 
the  policy  which  it  embodies — prohibtli 
only  direct  restriction  upon  printinf. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  application  of  the  policy  d 
the  First  -Amendment  because — so  tVj 
said — the  effect  of  their  action  was  ''nu 
to  restrict  AP  members  as  to  what  the; 
shall  print.” 

This  language  reflects  an  old  and  nar¬ 
row  view  of  freedom  of  the  press  eves 
narrower  than  the  views  expressed  bj 
Blackstone,  whose  error  was  later  pointed 
out  by  Cooley.  Such  narrow  view* 
have  long  since  been  abandoned  by  thb 
Court. 

Freedom  of  the  press  extends  not 
merely  to  direct  restriction  of  what  tV 
press  shall  print,  but  to  the  protectios 
of  every  essential  st^  in  the  whole  ptsa 
ess  of  collecting,  printing  and  distribiit 
ing  the  news. 

it  prohibits  discriminatory  taxation. 

It  prohibits  interference  with  distribu 
tion  of  news. 

It  prohibits  punishment  subsequent  ti 
publication. 

It  involves  the  right  to  remain  silesi 
as  well  as  the  right  to  speak. 

So,  here,  it  includes  the  right  of  the* 
defendants  to  refuse  to  disclose  to  otke* 
their  own  “copy”  until  they  have  had  » 
opportunity  to  publish  it  themselves. 

fContinued  on  page  84)  | 
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LABOR  GIVES  INDUSTRY 

MORE  PER  DOLLAR  OF  WAGES 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


HEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 


In  Each  of  the  Ten  Leading^  Industries  New  York  Is  Either 
<  First  or  Second  in  the  Value  Added  Per  Dollar  of  Wages  Paid. 


•  As  a  businessman  you  know  that  when  you 
buy  anything  you  consider  not  only  what  you 
pay — but  what  you  get. 

Impartial  statistics  show  that  labor  in  New 
York  State  gives  industry  more  for  its  money. 

There’s  a  reason  for  this.  12  of  the  skilled 

workers  of  the  nation  are  in  New  York  State. 
Here  is  a  vast  pool  of  diversified  skills. 

Good  schools,  good  transportation,  excellent 
living  conditions  and  a  wide  and  steady  market 
for  highly  skilled  craftsmen  have  brought  these 
workers  together  in  New  York  State. 


IIow  fie  Can  Help 

It  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce  to  help  industry  lo¬ 
cate  the  man  power  it  requires.  If  you  are  search¬ 
ing  for  a  particular  kind  of  skill,  we  should  wel¬ 
come  hearing  from  you. 

Furthermore,  we  can  assist  you  on  plant  lo¬ 
cations;  got  you  a  preview  of  taxes  for  a  new 
enterprise;  give  tech"i.-al  service  on  new  ma¬ 
terials  and  new  products;  and  liolp  promote 
opTxrrtunities  in  foreign  trade. 


Labor  is  Mature 

What  is  more,  in  New  York  State  labor  is  ma¬ 
ture  and  stable.  It  has  learned  the  value  of  co¬ 
operating  with  management.  In  a  recent  poll  of 
New  York  State  manufacturers,  92%  attested 
their  approval  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation.  Per¬ 
centage  of  man  hours  lost  due  to  strikes  has 
been  infinitesimally  small. 


Accept  Thu  Informative  Cook 

The  .services  we  can  render  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  book  ’’New  York  Means 
Business.”  In  it  business  men  tell  in  their 
own  words  their  experience  with  labor, 
transportation,  markets  and  other  factors 
of  doing  business  in  New  York.  Send  for 
your  copy  on  your  business  letterhead. 


ADDRESS:  M.  R.  CATHERWOOD 

COMMBSIONIR 
Nmr  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE, 
AUANY  1,  NEW  YORK 


Newsmen  in  Uniform 
Weigh  Post-war  Jobs 


By  Lt  Boy  Benjcanin.  Jr.,  USNR 


A  PAIR  of  knotty  problems 

usually  hog  the  discussion 
when  newspapermen  in  uniform 
Uke  time  out  to  gab  about  their 
chosen  profession. 

The  first  is  the  reception  they 
are  likely  to  get  when  they  re¬ 
turn  to  beat  the  bushes  for  jobs. 

The  second  is  the  general 
prospects  available  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  and  related  journal¬ 
istic  activities,  in  that  enigmatic 
post-war  world. 

With  the  good  sense  of  a  de¬ 
generate  hyena,  I  have  climbed 
out  on  this  convenient  limb  to 
wave  a  few  of  my  Ideas  on  these 
twin  subjects. 

One  excuse  for  this  behavior 
is  my  adherence  to  the  old  “you* 
can’t-see-the-forest-for- the- trees” 
axiom.  Two  and  a  half  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  have  all 
but  swMt  the  trees  off  my  hori¬ 
zon.  ( Hell,  it  takes  strong  glasses 
to  see  the  forest.) 

Optimist 

More  compelling,  as  justifica¬ 
tion  for  presuming  to  write  this 
piece  from  this  distance.  Is  my 
optimistic  nature  which  asks  for 
rebuttal  to  a  rather  pessimistic 
picture  recently  drawn  by  a  fel¬ 
low  Naval  ofiScer. 

This  man,  a  former  city  editor, 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  future. 
Newspapers  are  in  for  a  post¬ 
war  drubbing,  he  contends.  Other 
media  will  push  them  into  a 
second-rate  position.  Many  tra¬ 
ditional  functions  of  the  press 
will  be  grabbed  by  smarter  com¬ 
petitors.  Opportunities  for  news¬ 
paper  people  will  shrink  accord¬ 
ingly.  Finally,  he  broods,  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  women. 

As  a  former  newspaperman, 
I  can’t  see  it.  Very  frankly,  I 
believe  the  opportunity  will  be 
present  for  a  great  era  of  ad¬ 
vancement. 

To  get  down  to  that  first 
grizzled  point:  the  reception  for 
veterans.  It's  not  exactly  an 
academic  question.  For  instance, 
what  sort  of  welcome  awaits  the 
be-ribboned  Air  Force  Major 
who  left  the  newsroom,  when 
the  war  started,  as  a  freckle¬ 
faced,  shirt-sleeved  copy  boy? 
There  appears  to  be  only  one 
answer  to  that,  even  if  it  is  ruth¬ 
less.  Such  returning  vets  can 
hardly  expect  to  walk  into  the 
pay  and  privileges  to  which  a 
successful  military  career  has 
accustomed  them. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  who  string  along  with  the 
contention  that  medals,  service 
stripes  or  gold  braid  can  replace 
training  and  experience  in  de¬ 
termining  a  man’s  relative  pro¬ 
fessional  worth. 

Still,  it  would  be  well  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  to  explore 
the  service  records  of  these  men 
and  to  mark  them  for  possible 
spots.  Armed  forces’  encourage¬ 
ment  of  responsibility,  leader¬ 
ship  and  decisiveness  are  values 
well  worth  considering.  They 
should  recognize  that  such  attri¬ 


butes  don’t  grow  wild  in  the 
back  alley. 

What  of  the  returning  experi¬ 
enced  newsp^erman?  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  offered  at  least  the 
opportunity  to  step  into  the  same 
job  he  left.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  have  not  worked  in 
public  relations  in  the  service 
undoubtedly  encounter  obstacles, 
born  of  years  away  from  the 
blessed  grind.  Old  and  faithful 
contacts  will  have  been  lost. 
New  faces  at  the  police  force, 
in  the  courts  and  at  city  hall 
may,  at  first,  make  It  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pounce  on  stories  with 
one-time  skill.  Writing  ability 
and  editing  techniques  may  need 
sharpening.  Falling  into  the  old 
routine  will  surely  produce 
many  a  bump  and  bruise. 

Has  Developed  Insight 

And  yet,  I  cling  to  what  may 
be  a  debatable  point.  It  is  that 
the  returning  serviceman  who 
was  a  good  newspaperman  when 
he  left  should,  before  very  long, 
be  a  better  newspaperman  when 
he  returns.  He  will  bring  a  per¬ 
spective  and  an  insight  which, 
if  properly  encouraged,  can  pay 
dividends  for  his  paper. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  our  two 
problems  merge.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  and 
kind  of  jobs  available  and  the 
success  and  advancement  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

In  contrast  to  my  depressed 
friend,  many  newspapermen  will 
return  to  their  jobs  with  a  car¬ 
load  of  enthusiasm.  I  hope  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
their  faith  and  ingenuity  to 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  news¬ 
paper  field  is  an  eminently  es¬ 
tablished  one,  now  challenged  by 
a  variety  of  other  media  that 
will  press  their  every  advantage 
to  the  limit.  But  the  times  will 
not  call  for  retrenchment  or  de¬ 
fensive  play.  To  act  boldly,  to 
think  in  big  and  progressive 
terms,  to  encourage  originality — 
such  action,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
guarantee  the  success  and  ex¬ 
pansion  we  so  earnestly  want 
for  the  craft. 

Your  vet’s  years  away  from 
home,  his  new  and  different  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences,  can 
be  put  to  excellent  advantage. 
Sometimes  his  rush  for  “expres¬ 
sion"  may  clash  with  revered 
habits  and  traditions.  (Editors 
may  be  justified  in  turning 
thumbs  down  on  half-baked  no¬ 
tions  and  wild-eyed  schemes.) 
My  only  request  is  that  an  eagle 
eye  be  kept  open  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  men  who 
are  capable  of  showing  sound 
initiative  and  originality.  There 
will  be  many  of  them. 

It  will  be  tragic  if  the  cream 
of  the  prospects  are  lured  into 
the  fold  of  radio,  television, 
movies,  magazines,  advertising 
and  publicity.  Those  fields  wiU 
dangle  a  couple  of  old  but  highly 
successful  baits:  higher  pay  and 
better  chances  for  advancement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  press 


will  know  how  to  answer  fire 
with  some  measure  of  fire. 

News  is  so  completely  the 
press’s  stock  in  trade,  so  assur¬ 
edly  its  reason  for  being,  that 
it  seems  useless  to  debate  the 
point.  Still,  the  news  magazines 
seem  to  have  capitalized  hand¬ 
somely  on  their  assertion  that 
the  harried  daily  paper  cannot 
hope  to  offer  background  ma¬ 
terial  with  its  spot  news.  Why 
not?  Anything  else,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  sloppy  reporting.  An  in¬ 
telligent  background  of  fact  can 
be  woven  into  any  story  that 
needs  it.  Readers  will  demand 
and  should  get  such  treatment 
of  their  news. 

The  post-war  world  will  see  a 
more  inquisitive  and  more  alert 
American  public  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  would  particularly  point 
to  veterans  as  one  of  many 
groups  interested  in  educational 
and  service  features.  Generally 
they  will  want  education  and 
improvement  features,  for  many 
of  these  men  will  not  continue 
their  schooling,  and  they  will 
look  to  other  institutions  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  many  of  the 
things  they  have  missed.  Also, 
their  military  careers  have 
stimulated  them  mentally  more 
than  most  people  realize. 

’’Spot"  Advertiaing 

“Spot”  advertising  may  be  in 
for  a  successful  run.  The  news 
events  of  the  day  could  well  dic¬ 
tate  the  advertising  of  the  same 
day.  Surely,  it  would  mean  the 
fast  kind  of  work,  the  most  de¬ 
manding  deadlines,  but  it  might 
be  worth  it.  More  than  that,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  to¬ 
morrow’s  sizzling  competition. 

In  that  respect — the  newer, 
faster,  bolder  techniques  which 
must  inevitably  come  with  any 
advance  in  the  newspaper  field — 
your  returning  serviceman  can 
make  a  highly  respectable  con¬ 
tribution.  Many  men  will  come 
out  of  this  war  convinced  that 
practically  nothing  is  impossible. 
They  will  not  only  have  seen  the 
impossible  come  true  in  various 
campaigns;  they  will  have  helped 
give  birth  to  those  miracles  with 
their  own  brains  and  hands.  The 
skeptic  who  says  “it  can’t  be 
done” — whether  he  means  drop¬ 
ping  a  bomb  down  Hirohito’s 
chimney  or  doubling  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  local  newspaper — 
will  have  little  support  from 
those  who  have  worked  under 
the  assumption  that  “can’t”  is  a 
word  used  to  spark  a  man’s 
fibres  to  blazing  action. 

One  trait  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  back  as  a  bona  fide 
characteristic  of  all  veterans  (a 
trait  which  is  likely  to  have  its 
influence  on  the  people  at  home) 
is  a  demand  for  the  truth,  for 
an  unvarnished  presentation  of 
facts.  In  its  most  encouraging 
form,  this  trait  will  have  the 
appearance  of  healthy  skepti¬ 
cism;  in  its  worst  form,  it  could 
very  likely  border  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  case  of  cynicism.  There’ll 
be  little  wool-pulling  over  post¬ 
war  eyes.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  the  squelching  of  this 
threatened  cynicism  will  be  a 
worthy  job  for  the  press. 

Such  an  attitude  should  be 
right  down  the  alley  of  every 
good  newspaper.  If  readers 
vigorously  demand  unbiased, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  news 


reporting,  they  are  asking  only 
what  the  newspaper  wantsto 
give  them.  If  the  public  is  hot 
for  exposing  sham,  fraud  and 
hypocrisy,  it  can  look  for  no  bet¬ 
ter  champion  than  the  press. 

Overseas  veterans  will  have 
seen  at  first  hand  the  brutal  con- 
s^uences  of  trying  to  dam  the 
vital  fiow  of  information.  Iheir 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for 
an  unhampered  presentation  (g 
facts — at  home  and  abroad — will 
not  be  based  on  far-away,  aca¬ 
demic  assumptions.  A  very  real 
portion  of  war’s  miseries,  they 
know,  must  be  laid  at  the  hands 
of  suppression  and  distortion  of 
the  truth. 

And  your  uniformed  colleague 
will  not  only  appreciate  a  free 
press  the  more,  by  realizing  how 
easily  it  could  be  lost,  but  he 
will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  implications  its  loss  would 
bring,  by  having  submitted  to 
wartime’s  necessary  rules  ci 
censorship. 

To  thousands  of  men,  their 
military  life  has  only  increased 
the  genuine  love  they  feel  for 
their  chosen  profession.  They 
welcome  the  competition,  the 
challenges,  the  assortment  of 
problems  in  the  interesting  days 
to  come. 
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In  Spite  of  the  Fact  that  American  Export 
Airlines  Gave  the  World  the  First  (and  Only) 
Deluxe  Non-Stop  Transatlantic  Airplane 
Travel  and  Is  Today  a  Leader  in  This  Highly 
Important  Field,  It  Believes  That  the  American 
Way  of  "Progress  Through  Regulated 
Competition"  Is  The  Way  to  American  World 
Air  Supremacy. 

The  world’s  a  big  place.  It  ’will  be 
just  as  big  after  the  war — even  though 
no  spot  on  earth  will  be  more  than  60  , 

hours  away  by  plane  from  where  you  are  I 

this  minute!  And  to  make  America  j 

supreme  in  world  air  travel  is  a  job  I' 
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that  will  call  for  all  the  best  in  k 

American  skill,  vision  and  initiative  1 

. . .  such  as  only  the  competitive  sys-  \ 
tem  which  made  this  country  great  \ 
can  bring  out. 

Take  the  case  of  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines  itself.  Before  it  brought  the  competi¬ 
tive  motive  into  the  held  of  international 
air  transportation,  there  were  nohugeluxury 
transatlantic  air  liners  capable  of  hying  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  routes  non-stop... no 
downy  berths... no  sky-kitchens  for  cook¬ 
ing  full-course  hot  meals  en  route ...  no 
trained-nurse-stewardess  service.  All  these 
advancements  and  many  others  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  American  Export  Airlines  and  its 
giant,  four-engined  ‘‘Flying  Aces” — symbol 
of  a  new  coticept  for  overseas  air  travel. 

Today,  these  planes,  nearing  completion 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
have  been  maintaining  year-round  transat¬ 
lantic  schedules  for  over  two  full  years  under 
certihcates  granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  in  100%  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Vital  to  Victory,  they 
have  again  and  again  cut  the  time  required 
to  deliver  important  "priority”  passengers, 
mail  and  cargo  over  the  United  Nation’s  most 
crucial  life-line ..  .The  latest  record  cross¬ 
ing,  for  example,  was  made  in  1 5%  hours, 
La  Guardia  Field,  New  York  to  Ireland! 

Such  progress — still  unmatched— is  proof 
|>ositive,  you’ll  agree,  that  the  way  to  Amer¬ 
ican  world  air  supremacy  along  commercial 
lines  is  through  competition.  Not  for  a 
moment  do  we  believe  that  any  one  com¬ 
pany,  American  Export  Airlines  included, 
nas  a  "monopoly”  on  the  brains,  vision  and 
general  all-around  experience  needed  to 
do  the  whole  job  and  no  it  well! 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 
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campaign  will  break  later  this 
month.  J.  D.  Tarcher  is  the 
agency. 

Featuring  in  each  ad  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  an  outstanding  blood 
donor,  the  Kellogg  Co.  opens  a 
new  campaign  on  Kellogg  s  All- 
Bran.  Ads,  to  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country, 
point  out  that  “it’s  vital  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  iron  level  in 
your  blood”  to  stay  healthy.  A 
radio  show  in  behalf  of  the 
product  has  also  been  prepared. 
The  agency  is  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt. 

As  a  feature  of  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  year,  PnxsBURY  Mills, 
Inc.  has  launched  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Media  to  be  used  include 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
national  and  sectional  farm 
papers  and  radio  spots  and  par¬ 
ticipating  programs.  Climaxing 
the  fall  series  is  a  nation-wide 
ad  offering  a  special  75th  anni¬ 
versary  gift  package  of  Pills- 
bury  Pancake  Flour. 

In  the  fourth  of  its  related- 
item  advertising  drives  Morton 
Salt  Co.  suggests  adding  a  pinch 
of  salt  when  making  coffee,  for 
that  extra  flavor.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  outdoor 
promotion  will  be  used.  The 
agency  is  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Chicago. 

The  Conner  Co.,  San  Francisco 
advertising  agency,  has  moved 
to  544  Market  St. 

General  Foods  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
to  handle  advertising  of  40- 
Fathom  seafood  products.  Plans 
are  being  formulated  for  a  win¬ 
ter  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
national  magazines.  W.  S.  Ches- 
ley  is  account  executive. 

In  a  concurrent  campaign  on 
both  Hi  Ho  crackers  and  Sun¬ 
shine  Crispy  Crackers  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.  is  using  ap¬ 
proximately  200  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Ads 
measuring  364  lines  will  run  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  campaign 
is  in  addition  to  the  color  cam¬ 
paign  on  both  products  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  Newell-Em- 
mett  is  the  agency. 

In  a  series  of  1,000-line  ads  to 
run  weekly  in  approximately  30 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  the  Celanese  Corp.  of 
.\merica  is  promoting  identifi¬ 
cation  by  label.  “It’s  Celanese” 
is  the  proof  of  established  yarn 
quality,  copy  asserts.  Ads  in¬ 
clude  a  coupon  which  will  bring 
special  shopping  assistance  to 
those  having  diflSculty  finding 
articles  with  the  Celanese  tag. 
Heavy  radio  promotions  are  also 
being  carried  on.  The  agency 
is  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Using  newspapers  in  Chicago. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines  is  placing  ads  dealing  with 
post-war  overseas  travel.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Campbell-Ewald,  the 
ads  express  the  company’s  firm 
belief  that  progress  comes 
through  competition  and  advo¬ 
cate  no  monopolies  In  the 
transatlantic  flights  of  tomor¬ 
row.” 


National  Biscuit  Co  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  for  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat  and  Shreddi^. 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Glix-Brand  Co.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  of  Campus 
Girl  pajamas  and  Lady  Brand- 
leigh  housecoats,  has  appointed 
Glicksman  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
to  direct  its  advertising.  Media 
to  be  employed  are  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  papers. 

Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.  will 
open  a  new  office  in  Chicago  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Irwin  Vladimir 
&  Co.  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  to  service 
midwestern  accounts  for  export 
advertising.  Joseph  A.  Jones  has 
been  named  manager. 

Allen  &  Reynolds,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  is  releasing  newspaper 
schedules  in  selected  sections  for 
Peterson  Baking  Co.  on  Peter 
Pan  bread,  and  for  Nebraska 
Consolidated  Mills  on  its  Dixi- 
anna  Pancake  Flour. 

Pretzel  Nuts,  a  product  of 
Popcorn  Service  Co.,  will  be 
promoted  through  an  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  based  on  the  new 
slogan  “Pretzels  Go  Nuts.”  The 
agency  is  Frank  Kiernan  &  Co. 

Swiss  Reinsurance  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Parker-Allston  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  as  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  effective  Nov.  1. 

Upon  a  request  from  local 
Board  of  Education  officials,  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co. 
supplied  5,000  enlargements  of 
an  ad  in  its  recent  safety  cam¬ 
paign  for  schoolroom  use.  The 
ad.  which  gave  safety  hints  to 
children,  ran  originally  in  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County 
newspapers  in  400-line  size  and 
was  prepared  by  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Co. 

According  tojilan,  ads  for  Gil- 
bey’s  International  Gin,,  made 
by  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  will  now  appear 
weekly  in  approximately  125 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  800-lines  down  to 
375-lines,  the  insertions  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham  is 
the  agency. 

Ads  in  the  fall  campaign  for 
Business  Week  magazine,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
place  emphasis  on  its  thorough 
coverage  of  the  business  field. 
Eight  in  all.  the  ads  will  run 
weekly  in  seven  dailies  in  east¬ 
ern  and  midwestern  business 
centers. 

Philip  Carey  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  appointed  Roy  S.  Durs- 
tine,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  as  its  advertising  agency. 

West-Marquis,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  advertising  agency,  moved 
recently  to  510  West  Sixth  St. 

The  advertising  of  San  Soy 
Product  Co..  Philadelphia,  is 
now  being  handled  by  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co. 

'The  Burry  Biscuit  Corp.  mak¬ 
er  of  packaged  baked  goods,  has 
appointed  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  counsel. 

The  6-O’Clock  Co..  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Duane 
Lyon.  Inc.,  to  handle  its  adver¬ 


tising.  Campaigns  will  run  in 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Trade  papers  will 
also  be  used. 

Scheduling  larger  and  more 
frequent  ads  in  four  of  the  New 
York  dailies  than  it  has  before. 
S.  A.  ScHONBRUNN  &  Co.  has  be¬ 
gun  its  new  campaign  on  Sa- 
varin  Coffee.  Testimonials  from 
actual  users  emphasizing  the  cof¬ 
fee’s  richness  and  flavor  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  500-line  insertions 
and  mention  is  made  that  Sa- 
varin  is  served  by  both  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  Savarin 
restaurants.  The  agenc.v  is  Roy 
S.  Durstine. 

Univis  Lens  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  named  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Roy  M.  McDonald  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  named  Pacific  Coast  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  Small 
Home  Guide,  Washington,  D.  C.. 

Joseph  M.  Patterson  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  domestic  and  industrial 
fuel  oil  distributors  has  appoint¬ 
ed  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  as  its  advertising 
agent. 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
high  carbon  steel,  brass  and 
special  alloy  bolts  has  appointed 
Horton-Noyes  Co.,  Providence, 
to  handle  its  account. 

Baldwin-Hill  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J..  manufacturers  of  home 
and  industrial  rock  wool  in¬ 
sulation,  has  appointed  Doremus 
&  Co.  to  handle  advertising. 

Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  the  William  R.  War¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  account  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  5. 

Stephano  Bros.,  through  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  laimched  a  campaign  in 
about  25  newspapers  in  larger 
cities  in  Indiana.  Minnesota. 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  for 
Rameses  cigarettes. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


EMERSON  J.  POAG.  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  assistant 
general  sales  manager  in  charge 
of  advertising  at  Dodge  Division, 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  has 
joined  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
as  vice-president. 

Bernard  Katz,  advertising 
manager  of  Hearn’s  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  joined  the  H.  W. 
Fairfax  Advertising  Agency  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Reinaldo  D.  Verson,  for  the 
last  nine  years  associated  with 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  has 
joined  the  foreign  department  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Tom  Prendergast,  formerly 
with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Rogers  Peet  Co.,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Lester  Schlesinger,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chat,  has  joined  Frank 
Kiernan  &  Co.  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Eugene  Waddell,  former  copy 
executive  of  Gayer,  Cornell  k 
Newell,  Inc.,  has  joined  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  as  a  group 
copy  supervisor. 

■  DITOR  ft  PU 


George  Dock,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  Doremus  ( 
Co.,  to  join  Fuller  &  Smith  i 
Ross,  Inc. 

Louis  Leon,  formerly  with 
Reiss  Advertising,  has  joined  the 
A.  W.  Lewin  Co.,  as  production 
manager. 

Doris  Parker,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  G.  M.  Basford  and 
Buchanan  &  Co..  New  York,  has 
joined  Butler  Advertising  as  art 
director.  Harriet  Lupton  also 
joins  the  staff. 

Lewis  B.  Hendershot,  assistant 
director  of  agencies  for  tht 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Life 
Advertisers  Assn,  at  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  recently  in 
New  York. 

Don  McClure  has  joined  the 
radio  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  New  York,  as  director  of 
television. 

Jordan  Ferrera  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  traffic  and  produo 
tion  department  of  Geyer,  Con 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  traffic  department 
of  McCann-Erickson. 

Marguerite  Walsh,  formerly 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
has  joined  the  radio  department 
of  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  Inc,  In  the 
copy  section. 

J.  Henry  Rich,  formerly  with 
Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.,  has 
joined  Franklin  Bruck  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corp.,  in  an  executive  post 

Hugh  H.  Johnson,  for  the  past 
three  years  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co,, 
Buffalo,  has  joined  Arthur  Kud¬ 
ner,  Inc.,  as  assistant  director  of  ^ 
media. 

Herbert  Leder.  a  member  of 
Benton  &  Bowles  radio  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  head  the 
agency’s  newly  established  tele¬ 
vision  department. 

Luis  G.  Dillon,  with  McCann- 
Erickson’s  office  in  Buenos  Aires, 
for  10  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  Latin  American 
advertising  of  Home  Products 
International,  Ltd.,  beginnini 
Jan.  1. 

E.  Adele  James,  formerly  traf¬ 
fic  manager  at  the  Marschalk  k 
Pratt  Co.,  has  joined  Cecil  k 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  as  traffic  manager. 

Richard  A.  Strickland,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  manager  for 
the  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 

Hayes  J.  Smythe,  business 
writer,  has  joined  the  creative 
staff  of  Howard  H.  Monk  and 
Associates,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Stephen  Gotthelf,  who  for 
merly  operated  his  own  adver 
tising  agency  and  at  one  time 
was  with  the  Buffalo  Times,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.,  Buffalo. 

William  H.  Wilson  has  joined 
the  motion  picture  department 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  ^ 
He  was  formerly  with  the  OWI 

R.  J.  Avery,  manager  of  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  Ronalds  Ad¬ 
vertising  ^ency  since  1935,  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the 
company.  Another  member  of 
the  agency.  Angus  Ahern,  has 
been  named  secretary-treasure 
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How  Many  Miles  Can  A  Hot -Dog 
Vendor  Cover . ? 


THIS  IS  A  HOT-DOG 
VENDOR 

His  customers  pass  him 
every  day  and  his  only  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  his  market  is 
the  brightly  painted  sign  on 
the  side  of  his  cart.  This  puts 
a  definite  limit  on  his  sales 
area. 

Many  manufacturers  selling 
in  NEW  ENGLAND  are 
only  scratching  its  surface 
— by  limiting  their  advertis¬ 
ing  area  they  miss  much  of 
their  market.  Alert  advertis¬ 
ers  here  are  covering  the 
whole  market  by  consistent 
use  of  busy  New  England’s 
great  network  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


THIS  IS  THE  SAME 
WELDER 

Recognize  him?  A  minute 
ago  you  saw  him  at  his  job. 
Now  you  see  him  as  the 
head  of  a  family — with  fam¬ 
ily  problems  and  family  joys. 
One  thing  in  New  England 
helps  him  with  so  many  fam¬ 
ily  problems — and  yes,  one 
thing  brings  him  closer  to 
those  family  joys.  .  .  .  That 
one  thing  is  his  NEW  EN¬ 
GLAND  daily  newspaper. 

If  you  want  to  sell  products 
to  him  and  to  his  family  get 
your  message  in  their  local 
newspaper. 


THIS  IS  A  WELDER 

His  eyes  are  focused  on  the 
war  equipment  he  is  busily 
building.  He  is  eager  for  the 
day  he  can  join  his  fellow 
New  England  workers  in 
smoothly  changing  over  to 
production  of  things  for 
happy  and  productive  living 
again. 

New  England  workers  are 
busy  making  things  all  the 
time.  Doesn’t  it  make  sense 
that  the  best  place  to  sell 
things  is  where  people  make 
things? 
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Sell  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Banqor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Coacord  Monltor-PaMot  (E| 

Kaana  Santlnal  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MAEI 

VERMONT 

Barra  Tima*  (E) 

Banninqton  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Praif  (Ml 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  EntarprIsa-TImas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havanhill  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Ptttsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trl^na  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MAE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuekat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Brldgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 

Danbury  Naws-TTmas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Ragistar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  BulMln  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amaricaa 
(EAS) 
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By  Proi  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graducrt*  School  of  loumalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


JOLRXEY  THROUGH  CHAOS  by 

Agnes  E.  Meyer.  New  York:  Har- 

coiirt  Brace  and  Co.  1944.  399  pp.  $3. 

THERE’S  that  story  about  the 

girl  reporter: 

She  came  back  from  a  turn 
around  town,  one  dull  day. 
"There’s  absolutely  nothing,” 
she  said.  “Not  at  the  school 
board,  the  hotels,  the  Y.  W.,  or 
the  jail.” 

A  CE  gave  the  signal  and  the 
front  page  went  under  the  rol¬ 
ler.  As  the  grumble  of  presses 
became  a  roar,  the  girl  peered 
into  her  compact  and  observed: 

“There  was  something  queer 
as  I  came  by  the  railro^.  Re¬ 
member  that  old  hermit’s  shack 
behind  the  roundhouse?” 

’The  CE's  feet  came  off  the 
desk. 

“You  know,”  she  continued, 
busy  with  her  little  mirror,  “it 
looked  exactly  as  if  a  body  was 
hanging  in  the  doorway!” 

Paper  Dolls,  as  SEP  called 
them,  do  not  like  these  stories. 
And  with  Flora  Lewis  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Mary  Horna- 
day  of  the  Chri$tian  Science 
Monitor,  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Mrs.  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  equivalent  of  a 
whole  WAC  regiment  of  others 
making  newspaper  history,  the 
stories  are  funnier  than  repre- 
senrtative. 

Report  on  War  Centers 

The  point  seems  worth  mak- 
making  as  a  preface  to  reviewing 
this  extremely  able  book  of  na¬ 
tionally  important  reporting  by 
Mrs.  Meyer. 

“Journey  Through  Chaos”  is 
the  revision  of  her  32  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  stories  about  27  war 
centers  visited  from  February, 
1943,  to  March,  1944.  It  is  her 
report  on  the  migratory  indus¬ 
trial  army  of  20,000.000  people 
attempting  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  new  life.  It  is  importantly 
about  these  workers’  6,000,000 
children  who,  she  tells  us,  are 
paying  heavily. 

Mrs.  Meyer  has  added  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  strong-medicine  conclu¬ 
sions.  Not  social-shocker  icono- 
clasm,  but  underlinings  of  the 
few  fine  things  accomplished  and 
constructive  suggestions:  Inte¬ 
grate  and  implement  what  we 
already  have,  she  urges. 

The  book  is  not  only  meticu¬ 
lous  reporting  of  high  order;  it 
is  thought-provoking  and  useful. 
It's  theme  may  be  found  in  this 
significant  sentence: 

“The  greatest  single  source  of 
temc>orary  despair  during  my 
journey  was  the  contrast  I  wit¬ 
nessed  day  after  day  between 
our  mechanical  genius  and  our 
social  limitations.” 

Mrs.  Meyer  discusses  man¬ 
power,  management  and  labor 
relations,  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  fight  against  venereal  disease, 
Negro  housing,  the  Negro  in  the 
Army,  child  labor,  and  a  good 


many  other  manifestations  of 
this  abnormal  time. 

The  abnormal  time  has  gal¬ 
vanized  economic  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  weaknesses.  But,  Mrs.  Meyer 
points  out,  the  root  of  these  de- 
ficiences  will  not  disappear  with 
the  abnormality.  They  are  do¬ 
mestic  problems  which  peace 
must  solve — solve  soundly  and 
forthrightly. 

Educational  lacks  this  war  has 
revealed  are  lacks  the  post-war 
planners  must  do  something 
about.  Failure  to  pass  the  Army 
intelligence  test  because  of  edu¬ 
cational  deficiency  has  deprived 
our  armed  forces  of  more  phys¬ 
ically  fit  men,  Mrs.  Meyer  tells 
us,  than  have  the  operations  of 
the  enemy. 

Some  240,000  American  boys 
were  rejected  for  the  sole  reason 
of  educational  shortcomings. 
They  had  no  other  disqualifying 
defects. 

Of  over-all  inefficiency,  the  au¬ 
thor  writes: 

“We  have  turned  out  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  in  staggering  mun- 
bers.  But  it  was  done  with  a 
wastage  of  manpower  that,  by 
actual  calculation,  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  run  all  the  factories  of 
Britain.” 

This  the  author  lays  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  teeth  in  our 
National  War  Service  Act.  And 
that  would  seem  a  matter  for  the 
education  of  public  opinion,  a 
job  for  newspapers  in  peace 
time.  For  teeth  were  proposed 
but  extracted. 

“What  is  winning  the  war  for 
us,”  Mrs.  Meyer  says,  “is  the 
anonymous  force,  adaptability 
and  innate  patriotism  of  the 
American  people.” 

Her  “Journey  Through  Chaos” 
is  an  important  as  well  as  ar¬ 
resting  book. 

COMBAT  CORRESPONDENT  by  Lt. 

Jim  Lucas.  New  York:  Reynal  and 

Hitchcock.  1944.  210  pp.  $2.5U. 

THIS  is  a  highly  entertaining 

narrative  of  marine  boot  train¬ 
ing,  of  boyish  enthusiasm  for 
Tulsa,  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  combat  corre¬ 
spondence. 

It  is  by  an  exuberant  yovmg 
reporter  who  was  delightfully  in 
earnest  about  getting  into  im¬ 
portant  things,  and  forever 
amazed  that  he  made  it. 

That  is  about  all.  It  is  no 
particular  contribution  to  under¬ 
standing  the  war,  nor  to  under¬ 
standing  the  new  and  unreported 
job  of  combat  correspondence. 

There  is  a  warm  Middlewest- 
ern  friendliness,  a  justifiable 
pride  in  Lucas’s  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  plenty  of  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  and  a  few  touch¬ 
ing  ones.  They  are  well  written 
with  the  competent  economy  of 
words  that  even  a  few  years  of 
reporting  gives. 

The  reporter  in  Jim  Lucas  was 
always  at  work.  His  account  has 
almost  as  many  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  as  the  telephone  book. 


But  once  he  was  hesitant — at  the 
finish  of  the  terrific  fighting  at 
Tarawa. 

It  just  didn't  seem  the  time, 
he  says  refreshingly,  to  go  up 
,  with  a  pencil  and  ask  a  blood¬ 
stained,  battle-weary  guy,  “Bud, 
what’s  your  name  and  home¬ 
town  address?” 

Fame  lor  Tulsa 

If  the  Petroleum  Exposition 
and  the  number  of  oil  million¬ 
aires  per  capita  haven’t  made 
Tulsa  famous.  Jim  Lucas  has 
done  his  best  to  finish  the  job. 

Capt.  Elmer  Schoggen,  a 
bomber  pilot,  hated  to  add  the 
weight  of  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  on  a  bomber  mission.  But 
the  captain  used  to  sell  shirts 
for  S.  G.  Holmes  &  Sons,  Tulsa. 

“The  hell  you're  from  Tulsa!” 
the  pilot  beamed.  “Who  do  you 
know  that  I  know?”  And  Lucas 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  went  along. 

The  bomber  was  christened 
“Oklahoma  Sooner.”  and  the 
mission  turned  out  dangerous 
and  difficult.  They  released  a 
load  of  bombs  from  Tulsa  to 
Togo — then  another  from  1409  S. 
Elwood,  where  Schoggen  lived 
in  Tulsa,  then  another  from  2531 
E.  14th  Place,  where  Lucas  lived. 

And  the  wonder  and  pride  in 
Lucas’s  account  are  that  a  Tulsa 
shirt-seller  could  bring  that 
bomber  out  of  the  difficult  places 
it  got  into. 

Well,  that  is  the  Army,  all 
right.  Soldiers  are  lusty  and 
young  and  lonely.  The  home¬ 
town  is  nostalgia  and  the  taste 
of  hamburgers  and  the  memories 
of  peace  and  folks  and  home. 

So  Combat  Correspondent 
Lucas  writes  of  the  end  of  a 
bomber  mission: 

“  ‘And  you,’  I  said,  ‘used  to 
deliver  Tribunes  in  iSilsa.  It’s 
a  long  way  from  South  Elwood 
to  Kahili.’  ” 

Lt.  Don  Prickett,  the  co-pilot, 
grinned.  “Tulsa  boy  makes 
good,”  he  said  of  Tulsa’s  Capt. 
Schoggen  of  the  shirt  store. 

Lucas  thought  back  to  those 
great  fires  beneath  them  on  Ka¬ 
hili  and  the  little  brown  ants 
rimning  around  trying  to  put 
them  out.  “They'd  be  busy  40- 
morrow  and  the  next  day  and 
the  next,”  he  writes.  He  thought 
of  the  flak  and  wrote  exuberant¬ 
ly: 

“From  ‘Tulsa  to  Togo!  You’re 
damn  right,  he’s  made  good. 
PLENTY.” 

And  so,  really,  wars  are 
fought,  and  freedom  and  laugh¬ 
ter  preserved. 

WHERE  THE  HYPHEN?  bv  Fred  A. 

Sweet.  Massapequa,  N.  Y. :  \V.  J. 

Barse,  publisher,  1944.  249  pp.  $1. 

DO  YOU  divide  frigate  over  a 

line  as  fri-gate  of  as  frigate? 

If  mendaciously  has  menda  on 
one  line  and  ciously  on  the  next, 
you  might  think  that  mendacity 
would  have  menda  and  city  as 
division  points.  Or  would  you? 

Anyhow,  mendacity,  accoMing 
to  this  by  3  inch  apron- 
pocket  handbook,  is  broken  over 
thus:  mendac-ity. 

And  it  is  mi-nute  if  you  mean 
little,  but  min-ute  if  you  mean 
the  things  that  go  whizzing  by 
at  deadline. 

Since  every  paper  has  beagle¬ 
nosed  readers  who  sniff  out  un¬ 


approved  syllabification  mi 
charge,  “that  illiterate  editotf 
here  is  a  book  that  will  flit  in  | 
copyreader’s  vest  as  neatly  ai  fa 
a  printer’s  apron.  It  syllaUlii 
and  accents  18,000  commoofa- 
used  words — if  Aconcagua  ml 
xerophilous  are  commonly-uiai 
as  the  compiler  alleges. 

A  better  copyreader  should 
have  had  a  chance  at  the  how 
to-use-it  introduction.  But  two 
readings  and  an  editorial  con¬ 
ference  will  clear  it  up. 

HEAD  WRITING  MADE  EASY  1. 

Lucicn  Kellogg.  Salt  Lake  City:  L«. 

cien  Kellogg.  puMisher.  1944.  44  >• 

$1.50. 

ONE  of  war's  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  on  city  rooms  brought 
this  spectacle  last  May:  no  lea 
than  the  managing  editors  of 
several  great  metropolitu  pi¬ 
pers  journeyed  out  of  town  to 
capture  journalism  students- 
not  only  to  be  reporters  but  to 
be  copy readers! 

And  most  of  them  had  to  be 
women. 

It  goaded,  or  inspired,  Lucien 
Kellogg  to  write  a  44-page  bo^- 
let  for  newcomers  to  the  rim. 
For  the  newcomers  principally. 
But  this  reviewer,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  a  head  since  19IS 
found  Mr.  Kellogg’s  slot-talk  u 
witty  as  an  H.  I.  Phillips  column 
and  trenchant  with  swell  ideu 
for  the  old  hand  with  a  copy- 
pencil. 

The  newest  rimmer  can  under 
stand  this: 

“It  is  so  easy  to  write:  ‘State 
Dentists  Assemble  in  Annual 
Session.’  The  alert  headwriter 
looking  for  an  interesting  detiul 
finds  this:  A  surgeon  from  a 
veterans’  hospital  tells  how  den¬ 
tistry  and  plastic  surgery  per 
form  wonders  on  soldiers’  face 
wounds.  So  he  writes  his  head: 
‘Battle-Scarred  Faces  Remade 
Dentists  Told.’  ” 

One  can’t  learn  too  young  or 
too  old  to  resist.  “Chickens  Per 
ish  in  Truck  Fire,”  and  to  write 
instead,  “2,200  Chickens  Roasted 
Alive.”  Or  to  cross  out.  “Fraud 
is  Charged  in  Suit  on  File."  ia 
favor  of,  “Woman  Charges  $18,- 
500  Fraud.” 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  fea¬ 
ture  heads,  Kellogg  quotes  i 
N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  sign  that 
appeared  when  Theodore  Roose 
velt  called  for  Africa:  “Wall 
Street  Expects  Every  Lion  to  do 
Its  Duty.” 

And  when  the  delectable  con¬ 
gresswoman  from  Connecticut 
perspired  like  everyone  else  at 
the  Republican  convention  last 
June,  the  Chicago  Daily  New 
wrote  this  head.  Kellogg  re¬ 
ports:  “Clare  Luce,  the  Popsicle 
Melts,  Even  as  You  and  I.” 

And  the  author’s  hints  on  that 
English  idiom,  the  combined 
verb  and  preposition  which 
make  a  new  verb,  and  his  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  examples  are  a  lei 
up  for  a  deskman  at  any  stage 
of  experience. 

Yet,  Kellogg  warns  against 
over-writing.  If  the  whole 
story,  he  says,  is  that  two  women 
escape  from  jail,  there  is  just 
one  headline  to  write:  “Tw 
Women  Escape  Jail.” 

It’s  short  and  bright  and  high' 
ly  competent,  this  Kellogg  book¬ 
let. 
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jinny  Writer 
iBts  'Hopped-up 
Italy  War  News 


Have  to  Rewrite 
Handouts,  Times 
Correspondent  Answers 

Charges  by  a  Stars  and  Stripes 
writer  that  “jubilant  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  hopped-up  style"  in 
reports  on  the  fighting  in  Italy 
las  “tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  civilians  and  soldiers 
jnd  to  destroy  the  latter’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  press,”  and  a  de¬ 
fense  to  the  charges  bj'  a  New 
York  Times  writer,  emerged 
simidtaneously  from  Rome  this 
week. 

Sgt.  Bob  Fleisher  of  the  Medi- 
teranean  edition  of  the  Army 
paper  leveled  his  guns  at  the 
American  press  in  a  front-page 
byline  story  stating  the  effect  of 
such  reporting  "on  the  rain- 
soaked.  mud-caked  infantrymen, 
miserable  and  tired  beyond  be¬ 
lief  after  the  slow,  heartbreak¬ 
ing  advance,"  was  doubly  disas¬ 
trous. 

"First,”  he  wrote,  “it  is  widen¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  and  unhappy 
gap  between  the  front-line  sol¬ 
dier  and  the  civilian.  You  can’t 
kid  the  G.I.’s.  They  are  right  up 
there  and  they  know  what  the 
score  is.” 

’’Losing  Faith  in  Press" 
Second,  Fleisher  concluded, 
the  G.I.  is  losing  his  faith  in 
the  press.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
honest  mistakes  in  reporting  are 
inevitable,  but  when  men  at  the 
front  read  stories  that  do  not 
pretend  to  give  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  very  real  sufferings, 
bitterness  and  distrust  can  only 
result.” 

According  to  Milton  Bracker. 
New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  Rome,  what  touched  off  the 
piece  was  a  clipping  from  a  New 
York  paper  dated  Sept.  25  with 
the  headline.  "Allies  Chase 
Routed  Foe  Fifteen  Miles  From 
Bologna.”  The  lower  heads  went 
on  to  describe  the  “mighty 
blows"  from  which  the  Germans 
were  in  “disorganized  retreat 
from  the  rubble  of  their  fortifi¬ 
cations  before  the  American 
forces.” 

"An  officer  just  back  from  the 
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Grocers  and  other  retail  advertisers, 
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watching  these  results,  have  in  four 


A  CONN  ECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 


SUPREME  COURT  GETS  AP  ARGUMENTS  ON  FREE  PRESS  AND  REGULATIOS 


continued  from  page  7 
voted  for  him  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  do  so. — 
though  a  very  substantial  num¬ 
ber  did  vote  to  admit.  Many 
members  felt  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  (a  squad  of  26 
agents  of  the  FBI  was  sent  out 
to  interview  AP  members  while 
Mr.  Field  was  soliciting  proxies) 
was  being  used  to  intimidate 
them  into  voting  in  favor  of  the 
Field  application,  and  their  vote 
was  principally  a  vote  against 
such  coercion;  otherwise  they 
might  have  voted  for  the  appli¬ 
cation.*’ 

The  lower  court  reached  its 
decision.  Mr.  Cahill  points  out. 
despite  the  fact  it  found  the  AP 
was  not  a  news-gathering  mon¬ 
opoly  and  despite  the  fact  the 
court  “did  not  even  find  that  the 
AP  services  were  the  best  of  all 


existing  services.” 

“The  majority,”  says  the  brief. 


“relied  solely  upon  a  finding 
that  news — unlike  other  com¬ 
modities — is  subject  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  ‘pubiic  policy.’  This  ‘public 
policy’  is  said  to  require  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  ‘from  as 
many  different  sources,  and  with 
as  many  different  facets  and 
colors  as  is  possible’  in  order  to 
secure  ‘full  illumination’  of  the 
public. 

“This  ‘full  Illumination’  can¬ 
not  be  attained — according  to 
the  majority  of  the  court  below 
-Except  by  giving  every  news¬ 
paper  immediate  and  simultane¬ 
ous  access — if  not  to  every 
agency,  then  to  every  agency 
which  is  really  important  .  .  . 
Thus  the  proprietary  rights  of 
the  defendants  are  confiscated 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
public. 

"The  court  did  not  find — and 
indeed  it  could  not  have  found 
on  this  record — that  any  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  the  public  generally, 
has  been  deprived  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  themselves  —  the 
straight  news.  It  did  not  find— 
and  it  could  not  have  found — 
that  the  public  in  any  serious 
degree  lacks  a  multiplicity  of 
analy^  and  conunentators  to 
enable  it  to  understand  the 
news.  It  did  not  find  that  the 
AP  dispatches  were  to  ^  kept 
^cret  The  only  wrong  was 
that  the  defendants  wanted  to 
publish  them  themselves.” 

In  effect,  Mr.  Cahill  argues, 
every  really  successful  news 
agency  which  can  write  good 
copy  is  under  obligation  to  share 
that  copy,  before  publication, 
with  anyone  who  wants  to  pub- 
ish  it. 

“‘This,”  he  says,  "is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  doctrine  to  apply  to  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  mind.” 

"The  record  is  barren  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  which  the  AP 
membership  policy  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  start— or  blocked  the 
operation — or  caused  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  a  single  news-gath¬ 
ering  agency — or  newspaper, 
Uie  high  court  is  told.  Instead, 
it  is  claimed,  the  restriction  of 
membership  by  the  AP  has 
"greatly  facilitated  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  growth  of  competitive 
news-gathering  services.” 

As  for  the  doctrine  of  “full 


illumination.”  the  AP  brief  de¬ 
scribes  the  newspaper  world  as 
“a  whispering  gallery”  where 
the  different  papers  watch  each 
other  like  hawks.  “Beats”  and 
“scoops”  in  these  days  of  rapid 
communication  are  few  and  far 
between  .  .  .  the  moment  they 
are  published  they  become  tips 
for  other  papers  and  agencies. 

In  defense  of  the  claim  that 
distinctiveness  in  the  manner  of 
expression  is  the  very  thing 
which  gives  “copy”  its  value, 
the  AP  brief  asserts  that  if 
every  paper  published  the  same 
dispatches  from  the  same  agency 
there  would  be  no  multiplicity 
of  “facets” — the  pubiic  would 
receive  the  same  program  at 
“every  .station  on  the  diai” — 
and  the  pubiic  would  not  sup¬ 
port  a  multiplicity  of  papers 
presenting  the  same  facets. 

As  a  final  point  of  argument, 
Mr.  Cahill  declares  the  defend¬ 
ants  contend  the  public  policy 
reflected  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  to  leave  the  press  as  free 
as  possible — and  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  subject¬ 
ing  the  press  to  complex  and 
permanent  judicial  and  admin¬ 
istrative  controls. 

“The  First  Amendment,”  says 
the  brief,  “requires  that  the 
press  should  be  more  free — in 
any  event  certainly  not  less  free 
— than  other  forms  of  business. 
It  is  indeed  a  novel  construction 
of  the  law  that  the  members  of 
the  press — simply  because  they 
are  the  presa— ihould  be  re¬ 
quired  to  share  the  fruits  of 
their  own  enterprise  with  others. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
press  is  subject  to  those  generai 
principles  of  law  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  without  discrimination  to 
all  industries.” 

The  government  will  file  an- 
.swers  to  the  briefs  by  Nov.  6 
and  replies  may  be  made  before 
Nov.  13.  Named  as  defendants 
in  the  suit,  in  addition  to  the 
AP,  were  its  18  directors  and  the 


approximately  1.200  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  country  as  a  group 
The  Department  of  Justice  has 
alleged  that  the  AP  and  its 
members,  by  adopting  the  exist¬ 
ing  by-laws  imposing  conditions 
upon  admission  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  “have  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of,  and  to  monopolize, 
interstate  commerce  in  news,  in¬ 
formation  and  intelligence,  and 


have  monopolized  a  part  of  such 
commerce  in  violation  of  Sec¬ 


tions  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.” 

Under  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court,  the  Tribune  brief 
reminds  the  Supreme  Court, 
"the  entire  industry  is  sailing  an 
uncharted  sea.  Contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  new  civil  or  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  overhang  every 
course  of  action.  The  enforci- 
bility  of  contracts  is  doubtful. 
Such  a  basic  change  should  be 
effected  only  under  a  compre¬ 
hensive  enactment  after  thor¬ 
ough  legislative  investigation;  it 
should  not  be  made  by  the 
courts  in  any  event  and  obvious¬ 
ly  not  on  motion  for  summary 
judgment  when  there  can  be  no 
decision  of  disputed  issues.” 

The  ANPA’s  case,  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Hanson,  is 
summed  up  in  this  language: 

‘"The  fact  that  the  AP  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  gather¬ 
ing  news,  formulating  that  news 
into  dispatches  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  those  dispatches  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  their  use  does  not  sub¬ 
ject  it  to  the  regulatory  power 
of  Congress.  .  .  .  No  conclusion 
can  be  reached  other  than  that 
if  Congress  is  without  power  to 
restrain  the  press  then  certainly 
the  courts  are  without  power  to 
‘effect  the  legislative  will’  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in 
such  regulation  of  the  press  as 
was  ordered  by  the  District 
Court  in  this  case.” 

In  a  brief  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  Attorneys 


Newsmen  Hit  the  Silk 

WEARING  their  'chutes  and  ready  to  board  the  plane  from  which 
they  jumped,  two  Yank  war  correspondents  are  shown  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  the  G.  I.  jumpmasters  who  taught  them  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  "hitting  the  silk."  L.  to  r.:  Frank  Prist.  Ir..  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  photographer  for  the  War  Picture  PooL*  Lt.  Arthur  W.  Brown, 
who  was  a  cowboy  in  peacetime;  George  Loit,  International  News 
Sendee  correspondent,  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ewing. 


Matthias  Concannon  and  Wahn 
U.  Schaefer  confine  themstins 
to  the  First  Amendment  and 
sert  compulsory  sharing  of  cor 
means  compulsory  utterance. 

“The  First  Amendment  qnn- 
tion  in  this  case  is  whether  gov¬ 
ernment  may  compel  a  newspi- 
per  and  AP.  one  of  its  instru¬ 
mentalities,  to  share  unpublished 
news  copy  with  other  newsps 
pers,”  states  the  brief.  “Com¬ 
pulsory  sharing  of  unpublished 
copy  is  the  equivalent  of  com- 
pul.sory  publication.” 

The  'Times,  not  specifleaBy 
named  as  defendant,  hied 
through  its  editor,  Richard  J 
Finnegan,  a  statement  concera- 
ing  the  application  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  lower  court 
Freedom  and  compulsion  art 
incompatible  terms,”  the  brief 
argues.  “There  is  no  more  au¬ 
thority  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  control,  regulate  « 
interfere  with  membership  aod 
the  privileges  which  member 
ship  affords  in  the  case  of  the 
AP  than  in  the  case  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  corporation.” 

The  Times  further  contends 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  does  not  justify  any 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“We  concede  that  there  is  i 
vital  public  interest  in  the  dh- 
semination  of  news.”  continues 
the  brief.  “However,  the  public 
interest  in  that  subject  was  the 
.same  at  the  time  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted  as  it  is 
today.  The  framers  of  that 
Amendment  sought  the  beet 
means  of  protecting  that  public 
interest,  and  their  judgment  was 
expressed  in  the  Amendment. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  from 
governmental  authority  was  the 
method  chosen  by  them  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernment  urged,  and  the  court 
below  adopted  the  view,  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  by  the  compulsory 
sharing  of  unpublished  news 
copy.  This  neces.sarily  involves 
governmental  control,  interfer 
ence  or  regulation  with  respect 
to  the  terms  upon  which  it  shall 
be  shared  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  sharing. 

“A  new  judicial  appraisal  of 
the  public  interest  in  a  free 
press  thus  supplants  the  ap¬ 
praisal  made  by  the  framers  of 
the  Fir.st  Amendment." 


Shop  Tie-up  Dela-ys 
Printing  oi  ANPA  Briei 

Washington,  Oct.  24 — Printini| 
of  a  brief  to  be  submitted  in  the 
Associated  Press  case  in  tlx 
Supreme  Court  was  delayed  tto 
week  by  refusal  of  comntierciil 
printers  to  work  pending  signini 
of  a  new  contract. 

Also  in  forms  but  not  on  the 
presses  were  the  American  F^- 
eration  of  Labor’s  magazine 
Federationist,  and  the  NatUm 
Geographic. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coud' 
sel  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  had  beer 
given  permision  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  AP  and  the  court  ex¬ 
tended  the  time  for  filing. 


B  L  J  S  H  E  R  for  Octebar  21. 
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]ae  Sees  Real 
Test  for  Press 
In  Post-war  Era 

Tells  Interstate  Group 
Circulation  Income 
Should  Be  Kept  High 

Pim.ADELPHiA.  Oct.  24 — High- 
liAted  by  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  official  commendation  of 
American  newspaper  boys  for 
their  sale  of  more  than  1,275,- 
000,000  10-cent  War  Savings 
Stamps,  as  expressed  by  Maj. 
Gen.  James  A.  Ulio,  adjutant 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
two-day  session  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  meeting  at  the  Benjamin 
Fri^in  Hotel,  Oct.  23  and  24. 
for  its  28th  annual  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  was  marked  by  recognition 
of  the  responsibilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  awaiting  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Reminded  by  James  F.  Jae  of 
the  St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  that  most  circulators 
ain’t  seen  nothing  yet,”  despite 
the  problems  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  face  and  solve 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  assem¬ 
bled  delegates  from  Peimsylva- 
nia.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  about  125  of  them, 
were  cautioned  “the  real  test  of 
courage  of  even  the  most  valiant 
a^  strong  among  us”  is  just 
ahead. 

After  X-Day,  the  end  of  the 
German  war,  will  come  the  real 
transformation  that  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  every  publisher  and 
every  newspaper  carrier,  pro¬ 
phesied  the  ICMA  head. 

“There  will  be  more  newspa¬ 
per  reading  than  ever  before 
after  final  victory  comes,”  he 
said.  "A  newspaper  with  ade¬ 
quate  circulation  income  can 
do  a  better  selling  job  circula- 
tionwise  than  one  with  a  cheap 
retail  price  and,  consequently, 
low  wholesale  rate. 

“Circulation  income  is  a  most 
important  assets  to  your  pub¬ 
lishers  now;  it  will  be  even 
more  inqyortant  later  on.  Don't 
let  it  get  away  from  you  or  your 
publisher  by  negative  thinking 
about  the  need  to  lower  prices 
at  any  time.  Get  prices  up  now, 
if  you  haven’t  done  so  to  date, 
and  then  hold  that  line  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Caution  that  newspapers  will 
be  put  to  the  test  immediately 
the  guns  of  war  have  ceased  fir¬ 
ing  also  was  sounded  by  Walter 
R.  Rauck,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  whose 
paper  “It  Ain’t  Necessarily  So,” 
*ms  read  at  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  meeting. 

“Once  the  alibi  of  ‘blame  it'on 
war’  is  passed,”  warned  Mr. 
MUck,  “it  will  no  longer  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cover  up  typographical 
«rrors,  sloppy  press  work,  un¬ 
certain  truck  schedules  and  poor 
c^ier  delivery  service.  “Then 
will  come  the  real  battle  for 
survival  of  the  fittest.” 


Whether  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  continue  after  the  war 
their  present  scale  of  four  and 
five  cent  prices  was  discussed  by 
Clement  W.  Kosak.  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times,  who  said  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  these  new 
prices  depends  entirely  upon  the 
publisher  and  his  competition. 
After  the  last  war.  he  pointed 
out.  there  was  marked  appre¬ 
hension  about  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  could  continue  to  charge 
two  and  three  cents  per  copy. 

“It  is  high  time  that  publish¬ 


ers  realized  the  value  of  their 
own  product  and  the  services  it 
has  rendered  to  the  general 
public,”  said  Mr.  Kosak.  “News¬ 
papers  have  never  charged  a 
price  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  their  product,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  of  a  newspaper.” 

Jere  C.  Healey,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Passaic  ( N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  discussing  carrier 
problems  and  possible  solutions, 
expressed  the  belief  that  grade 
school  boys  of  12  and  14  years, 
taking  the  places  of  high  school 


buys  gone  into  war  industries, 
had  performed  a  creditable  job 
and  can  do  even  better,  pro¬ 
vided  too  much  Is  not  expected 
of  them. 

Addressing  the  banquet  held 
Monday  night,  Gen.  Ulio  paid 
the  stamp  -  selling  newspaper 
boys  a  handsome  tribute  “for  a 
good  job  well  done,  a  job  which 
I  know  they  intend  to  continue 
until  complete  and  total  victory 
is  ours.” 

George  T.  Bertsch.  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun.  presided  at  the  two- 
day  sessions. 


Why  a  Steel  Mill  is  a  Safe  Place  to  Work 


The  picture  above  shows  one  reason  why  the  steel  industry  ranks  among  the 
nation’s  first  three  major  industries  from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  This  toy-size 
model  of  an  overhead  crane  used  in  steel  mills  is  complete  to  every  moving  part 
and  safety  feature,  and  a  tiny  electric  motor  makes  it  run  just  like  its  giant  counter¬ 
part.  Built  by  Richard  V.  Milligan,  safety  instructor  at  a  plant  of  United  States 
Steel,  it  is  used  in  classroom  safety  meetings  to  teach  workers  how  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents.  This  is  only  one  of  scores  of  safety  devices  and  practices  used  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  U.  S.  Steel  workers.  The  famous  slogan  “Safety  First”  was  bom  in  the 
plants  of  United  States  Steel  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
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WALTER  D.  BURLINGAME,  83, 

for  35  years  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
that  city  Oct.  18. 

Jambs  O.  Abernethy,  65,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  18  years  and  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  the  past  40,  died  Oct. 
20  in  Chicago.  He  retired  from 
the  Tribune  last  spring.  He  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  13 
states  and  two  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada.  He  served  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Telegram  and  later  on  the  old 
Lima  ( O. )  Star,  was  night  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
city  editor  of  the  Houston  Post 
and  at  another  time  of  the  old 
Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Record. 

Lt.  Claus  S.  <Stu)  Wells, 
former  Los  Angeles  Times  news 
bureau  manager,  was  killed  in 
action  during  fighting  in  the 
South  Pacific  Oct.  3. 

E.  Everett  Hollincworth,  73. 
former  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  A  Express  until 
his  retirement  two  years  ago. 
died  at  Los  Angeles  Oct.  17. 
Hollingworth  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Frank  Eastman  Hebach,  41, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Traveler,  died  Oct. 
23  after  a  long  illness.  He 
joined  the  Traveler  in  1924  as  a 
district  reporter. 

Robert  LnrmcsTON  Dickey,  83, 
former  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist  creator  of  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beans"  and  “Bucky  and 
His  Pals,"  died  Oct  20  in  Shaker 
Heights.  O. 

Morris  Myer,  69,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  London  Daily 
Jewish  Times  since  1913,  died 
Oct.  20. 

J.  Douglas  Berry,  28,  fourth 
son  of  Lord  Kemsley,  publisher 
of  several  English  and  Scottish 
newspapers,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Sheffield  Telegraph  and  Star, 
Ltd. 

Harry  Watson  Gordon,  43. 
managing  director  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising 
agency  in  Buenos  Aires,  died 
suddenly  Oct.  22. 

Irving  Winter,  36.  head  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Winter  & 
Winter,  New  York  City,  died 
Oct.  20 

Altreo  (Jordon  Robbins,  61, 
chairman  of  Benn  Brothers,  Lon¬ 
don  publishers,  and  former  day 
editor  of  the  London  Times, 
died  Oct.  18. 

James  P.  Corrigan,  26,  for¬ 
merly  reporter  on  the  Boston 
Record,  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  died  Oct.  20  in 
the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital, 
West  Roxbory.  Mass.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  on  t  he  Malden 
(Mass.)  News 

Prc.  William  F.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
20,  formerly  press  department 
employe  of  the  Boston  Record, 
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American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  killed  in  France  Sept. 
23. 

William  G.  Sinclair,  81,  one 
of  the  oldest  active  printers  in 
the  country  and  31  years  on  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram, 
died  on  Oct.  21,  eight  days  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Both  sus¬ 
tained  fractured  legs  in  falls  at 
their  home. 

Louis  J.  Gale,  45,  former  po¬ 
litical  editor  and  reporter  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  and 
Post,  died  suddenly  last  week¬ 
end  of  a  heart  attack  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  had  been 
employed  the  past  18  months  by 
OWI.  He  had  been  news  editor 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

George  D.  Hoesch,  76,  retired 
superintendent  of  the  stereotype 
department,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  died  Oct.  18  in  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  60  years’  service  in 
newspaper  stereotype  plants  and 
a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  dry 
matrix  process  for  newspaper 
printing. 

James  L.  Rouhlac,  40,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar 
city  circulation  manager,  died 
Oct.  13  shortly  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  attorney  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Franklin  H.  Manning,  65,  copy 
editor  for  the  New  York  News 
and  former  staff  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  newspapers,  died 
Oct.  22. 

Lt,  James  A.  Einfera,  30,  for¬ 
mer  aviation  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Citizen,  was  one  of 
five  Army  men  who  were  killed 
in  the  plane  crash  Oct.  18  at 
Dayton,  O. 

J.  Wesley  Hamer,  for  26  years 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
American  and  more  recently  in 
the  public  relations  office  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  died  Oct.  21. 

Thomas  Gregg  Wilkinson,  74, 
editor  of  the  old  Eufaula  (Ala.) 
Citizen,  and  for  20  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  city  schools,  died 
Oct.  17. 

Charles  L.  Grubb,  81,  editor 
of  the  Boonton  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Bulletin,  a  semi-weekly,  died 
Oct.  19. 

Samuel  H.  Clay,  65,  reporter 
and  correspondent,  who  had 
served  many  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Blackfoot  (Ida.)  Bulletin, 
died  recently  in  Blackfoot. 

Lt.  Frank  H.  McCracken, 
USMC.  son  of  the  late  Frank 
McCracken,  noted  Philadelphia 
sports  writer  for  many  years 
with  the  morning  and  evening 
editions  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
was  killed  in  the  South  Pacific 
in  September. 

Ralph  D.  Palmer,  43,  former 
feature  editor  of  the  radio  sec¬ 
tion  of  United  Press  in  New 
York,  died  Oct.  13.  He  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Wtuhington  News  in  1931  and 
1932,  also  serving  that  news¬ 
paper  between  1922  and  1937  as 
police  and  political  reporter, 
drama  critic  and  city  editor. 
In  1938  he  worked  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 


Two  Correspondents 
Killed  This  Week 

continued  from  page  10 


been  reported  moving  in  and 
out  of  Gen.  MacArthur's  bead- 
quarters  on  New  Guinea,  and 
presumably  most  of  them  moved 
to  Leyte  with  him. 

Landing  arrangements  includ¬ 
ed  an  interesting  new  wrinkle 
for  getting  out  dispatches.  What 
one  correspondent  referred  to 
as  “on  the  spot”  handling  of 
press  copy  turned  out  to  be  an 
Army  Signal  Corps  radio  ship 
which  was  voice-casting  to  the 
Army  Communications  Center 
in  San  Francisco  via  a  series 
of  booster  transmitters. 

A  plane  courier  service  from 
the  beachhead  to  New  Guinea 
was  also  available.  This  re¬ 
portedly  wag  the  first  Pacific 
operation  in  which  filing  could 
be  done  only  from  the  beach¬ 
head  without  having  fixed  com¬ 
munications  far  in  the  rear  as 
a  backstop. 

The  three  major  American 
wire  services  were  heavily  rep¬ 
resented  at  Leyte.  Associate 
Press  claimed  the  largest  force 
of  war  correspondents  ever  used 
in  the  Pacific  theater  by  any 
press  organization.  It  consisted 
of  14  men,  12  of  whom  moved 
onto  the  Leyte  .shore  with,  or 
soon  after,  the  assault  waves  to 
man  the  beachhead  bureau  and 
cover  every  phase  of  the  naval 
and  land  operations.  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  AP  Australian  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  was  in  charge. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  United 
Press  manager  for  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  took  charge  of  the 
U.P.  staff  of  nine  correspond¬ 
ents,  two  of  whom  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  naval  forces.  U.P. 
claimed  a  four-minute  beat  for 
its  invasion  flash. 

Lee  Van  Atta,  George  Lait, 
Frank  Robertson,  and  Howard 
Handleman  were  on  the  scene 
for  International  News  Service. 

Among  those  present  were 
Dean  Schedler  of  AP,  and  Frank 
Hewlett  of  U.P.,  both  billed  by 
their  respective  services  as 
“last  correspondent  to  leave  the 
Philippines”  before  their  fall  to 
the  Japanese  in  1942. 

Explanation  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  seemed  to  be  that 
whereas  Schedler,  who  left  Cor- 
regidor  shortly  before  the  fort 
island  was  captured,  was  a  part- 
time  correspondent  for  •  AP, 
Hewlett  was  the  last  full-time 
correspondent  to  leave  the  fort. 

At  any  rate  both  wrote  dra¬ 
matic  stories  from  Leyte,  Hew¬ 
lett  describing  the  landing  ac¬ 
tion  from  a  tank  lighter  “25 
minutes  before  H-Hour”  while 
Schedler  sent  several  dispatches 
from  the  beachhead. 

Wrote  Schedler:  “Conditions 
here  are  unlike  those  of  the 
Black  Days  at  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor.  In  those  times  there 
never  was  any  question  as  to 
whose  planes  were  overhead  or 
where  the  heavy  fire  originated. 
Here,  along  the  roads  and  over¬ 
head.  everything  is  Uncle  Sam’s. 
The  planes  carry  the  White  Star 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces,  not  the 
Red  Ball  of  Jai>an’s  RiMng  Sun. 

“During  our  last  days  in  the 
Philippines  in  1942  I  could  count 
on  one  hand  the  number  of 
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trucks  left,  and  American  air 
strikes  were  limited  to  three  or 
four  fighter  planes.  Food  for  n 
as  well  as  for  Filipino  civilian 
with  us  was  barely  enough  ta 
maintain  our  strength. 

“It’s  a  different  story  now." 

How  American  newsmen  de¬ 
ceived  the  Japanese  while  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  got 
the  Leyte  Island  invasion  nHtf 
way  was  an  amusing  aspect  of 
the  action.  Reported  George 
Thomas  Folster  of  the  Natiowd 
Broadcasting  Co.,  it  was  obvioiB 
that  any  abrupt  ending  of  nem 
bulletins  from  the  old  New 
Guinea  headquarters  would  be 
a  tip-off  that  the  observers  were 
covering  another  invasion. 

Newsmen  solved  the  problem 
by  leaving  feature  storiet  be¬ 
hind  to  be  filed  regularly  during 
their  absence.  Radio  reporten 
used  similar  tactics.  They  re 
corded  their  stories,  which  were 
then  played  on  establish^ 
broadcast  schedules,  in  this  way 
giving  the  Jap  listening  posti 
no  hint  of  any  change  in  routine 
or  personnel  in  New  Guinea. 

“The  plan  worked,”  said  Fol¬ 
ster,  “and  the  Japs  were  fooM 
completely.” 

When  news  of  the  naval  en¬ 
gagement  began  to  pour  into 
city  rooms  about  the  country  on 
Oct.  25,  newsmen  blinked  their 
eyes  and  looked  again.  To  their 
surprise  the  American  Navy  wu 
announcing  the  loss  of  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier — and  naming  the 
carrier. 

A  check  with  Washington  by 
U.P.  disclosed  that  this  was  tltt 
first  time  the  Navy  had  men¬ 
tioned  an  important  loss  during 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  battle. 
But  —  Washington  hastened  to 
add — the  same  old  security  rulee 
still  apply  and  the  Navy’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  Princeton  sinki^ 
doesn’t  mean  other  sinkings  will 
be  announced  too. 

Japs  Knew  Anyway 

“Apparentl.v  the  commander 
in  charge  of  the  American  fleet 
was  dead  certain  the  Japs  knew 
the  Princeton  had  gone  down." 

Even  so,  the  Navy’s  free¬ 
handedness  with  its  battle  newi 
was  in  startling  contrast  with  its 
previous  policy  of  secretiveness 
about  sunk  or  damaged  vessels, 
and  seemed  to  bear  out  recent 
promises  at  Naval  headquarten 
in  Washington  of  a  more  liberal 
and  cooperative  attitude  toward 
newsmen  in  the  Pacific. 

One  New  York  paper,  the 
Journal-American,  was  able  to 
run  a  front-page  box  score  <rf 
Japanese  and  American  losses, 
and  a  newsman  commented: 
“Our  navy  must  have  so  many 
ships  now  it  doesn’t  give  a 
damn.” 

Reuters  claimed  one  of  the 
major  news  beats  of  the  war,  on 
General  MacArthur’s  dramatic 
statement  proclaiming  that  “the 
Japanese  have  suffered  the  mo^ 
crushing  defeat  of  the  war”  fol¬ 
lowing  the  naval  engagement  off 
Le^te.  “Radio  House,”  Reuten’ 
private  listening  station  ten 
miles  from  the  heart  of  London, 
was  the  only  listening  statiw 
picking  up  Gen.  MacArthur’s 
broadcast  from  the  Leyte  beach¬ 
head  7,000  miles  away,  it 
claimed.  The  flash  came  over 
the  Reuters  tape  in  the  U.  S.  »t 
3:23  p.m.  Wednesday. 
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Editor  Wins 
Benown  os 
photographer 

Ccdiiomia  MJ^  Ranked 
13th  Among  World's 
Top  Pictorialists 

Not  so  many  years  ago  Jack 
Wright,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sta  Jose  (Cal.)  Evening  News 
liecame  interested  in  photogra¬ 
phy  while  trying  to  induce  his 
cameramen  to  get  better  news 
pictures. 

Today  he’s  an  internationally 
known  photographer,  ranking 
thirteenth  among  the  world’s 
top  photographic  pictorialists, 
according  to  the  1944  American 
Annual  of  Photography. 

He’s  an  associate  of  both  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  a 
double  honor  held  by  only  a 
score  of  photographers,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  the  writer  of  more  than  100 
articles  for  the  photographic 
press,  and  is  in  demand  as  a 
judge  of  international,  salons. 
And  he  does  all  this  at  oil 
times  from  his  editing  of  an 
afternoon  daily. 

A  recent  picture,  “Little  Sis¬ 
ters,”  of  two  cocker  spaniel  pup¬ 
pies,  not  only  won  prizes  in 
many  photographic  salons  but 
was  given  a  full  page  in  Fortune, 
and  Coronet  magazine  played  it 
lor  a  double-page  spread.  He 
has  been  beset  by  advertisers  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  with  of¬ 
fers  to  purchase  it  for  their  prod¬ 
uct,  and  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  who  have  seen  it, 
including  service  men,  have  re¬ 
quested  copies. 

Newspaperman's  Slant 
His  picture  of  an  aged  Chinese 
tinkering  with  a  toy  airplane  for 
two  interested  Chinese  young¬ 
sters,  particularly  revealing  the 
veteran  newspaperman’s  slant, 
was  reproduced  in  Pic  Magazine, 
the  National  Geographic  and 
Popular  Photography. 

Wright’s  original  job  with  the 
News  was  as  a  carrier  while  he 
went  to  grammar  school.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  paper  as  a 
wmtry  correspondent  in  1917, 
prior  to  going  into  the  Army. 
Alter  15  months  in  France  he 
went  back  to  work  for  the  News 
and  served  as  city  editor  for 
several  years,  being  promoted  to 
the  managing  editorship  in  1927, 
“I  think  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  world  are  news  pictures  ( in¬ 
cluding  war  pictures)  made  by 
newspaper  or  former  newspa¬ 
per  photographers,”  says  Wright. 

“I  feel  that  the  development  of 
^otographic  pictoriallsm  has 
helped  the  news  photographers, 
and  that  news  photographers 
have  helped  pictoriallsm.  Many 
cecent  war  pictures  have  showed 
an  appreciation  of  the  pictorial 
jvinciples  which  are  fostered  by 
salons.  On  the  other  hand 
influence  of  news  pictures 
^  given  a  punch  and  liveliness 
w  many  salon  photographs 
which  was  previously  lacking.” 


Wartime  Problems 
Viewed  by  Broughton 

C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis. )  Press  ad¬ 
dressed  members  of  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  Sheboygan 
club  on  ‘”1710  Newspaper  and  its 
Contribution  in  Times  of  War" 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  obser¬ 
vance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

“A  newspaper  in  times  of 
peace  has  its  varied  problems." 
he  pointed  out,”  but  they  are 
few  compared  to  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  time  of  war.  In  the  last 
war  ...  we  had  prohibition  and 
gangsters. 

‘“roday  we  have  the  black 
markets,  and  the  criminal  ele¬ 
ment  prospers  just  the  same  as 
in  the  bootleg  days.  The  great¬ 
est  instrument  for  control  of 
this  situation  is  not  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  but  holding  these 
criminals  up  to  scorn. 

“Here  at  home  we  have  given 
thousands  of  pages  of  material 
free  to  war  activities.  A  con¬ 
servative  average  taken  by  our 
library  shows  that  we  give  at 
least  3,000  lines  of  free  publicity 
to  the  war  effort  weekly,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  our  regular  wire  cover¬ 
age  of  war  news.  During  bond 
drives,  for  every  inch  of  paid 
space  we  give  an  inch  of  free 
publicity  in  return.” 

Classified  Men 
Urged  to  Check 
"Slump"  Market 

Classified  advertising  has  a 
job  to  get  ready  for  .  .  .  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  to  keep  both  feet 
on  the  ground  in  buying  avail¬ 
able  goods  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  for  “teardrop”  automobiles, 
pick-’em-up  and  lay-’em-down 
houses,  and  other  artists’  dreams 
of  tomorrow. 

This  message,  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  a  "slump”  market,  was 
directed  to  the  104  classified- 
minded  folks  from  19  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces  who  at¬ 
tended  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  last  weekend  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  speaker  was  R.  C. 
O’Donnell,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  ANCAM  president. 

Other  speakers  stressed  the 
increased  application  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  reemployment  ser¬ 
vices  for  veterans,  and  changes 
in  departmental  operation  to 
meet  post-war  trends.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  by  Earl 
Beach,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  directed  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  then  handed  over  the 
presidency  to  Gilbert  Gillett, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  who  was 
elected  with  the  following:  vice- 
president,  Kenneth  S.  Nattrass. 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic;  secretary,  George 
J.  Westridh,  Racine  ( Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  and  treasurer.  J.  P. 
Klouda,  Davenport  (la.)  Daily 
Times. 

Gaines  Kelley.  Greensboro 
(N.  C. )  News  &  Record,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANCAM  board  of 


advisers,  told  how  the  national  speaker  at  the  Sunday  luncheon, 
group  is  cooperating  with  non-  and  Howard  Parish,  of  Parish- 
metropolitan,  member  newspa-  Phillips,  newsp^g;>er  counsellors, 
pers.  Will  H.  Conrad.  Medford  spoke  on  “Classified  between  the 
(Wis.)  Star  News,  was  guest  Wars.” 


Morale 


and  Ma  Pinanski 


★  .\Ia  Pinanski  doesn't  liave  to  be  urged  to  do  war  work, 
not  with  a  four-star  service  Hag— for  Joe  “.somewhere  in 
France”— Bill  on  a  minesweeper— Jim  at  (light  schotd- 
and  Paul  wlu>se  last  letter  was  just  from  “FPO,  San 
Francisco,"  and  that  nearly  six  weeks  ago.  Ma  welcomes 
Red  Cross  sewing,  salvage  drives,  and  long  hours  in  the 
Community  Victory  Garden.  They  all  help  a  little,  t<K), 
to  keep  her  from  worrying. 

Ma  understands  that  nothing  she  can  do  will  keep 
away  the  actual  bullets— or  bombs— or  torped(»es.  All  she 
can  do  about  those  is  pray.  But  there  are  other  factors 
which  aifect  a  fighting  man's  chances  of  coming  through 
safely,  and  one  of  those  is  Morale— the  state  of  mind 
that  makes  a  soldier  want  to  keep  going  when  things 
seem  stacked  against  him. 

Ma  has  probably  never  used  the  word,  but  she  shows 
>he  knows  the  meaning  of  morale  when  she  doesn’t  let 
a  single  day  go  by  without  a  letter  to  her  boys.  She  knows 
that  news  from  home  is  more  important  than  anything 
else.  Every  evening  she  and  Pa  search  their  LOCALNEWS 
DAILY  for  items  to  clip  out,  knowing  nothing  can  give 
a  clearer,  more  welcome  picture  of  the  town  and  friends 
left  l)ehind.  And  neighbors  contribute  their  editions  so 
all  four  Pinanski  boys  will  receive  the  LOCALNEWS  at 
about  the  same  time— and  even  if  scattered  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  Saipan  — will  know  what’s  happening  B.ACK 
home! 


WHAT  -AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  with  Order} 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  riwei  .40  per  tine  per  ietertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHEK  CLASSinCATIONS 


I  Wme  .TO  per  line 
2  time^-.M  per  line  per  ineertien 
4  tintee  .70  per  Kne  per  Inierfion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


Meciwteol  Per  Sato 

FOB  SAXB:  Hoe  full  piiKe  Plate 
Router:  Weael  Saw  ft  Trimmer;  Weaal 
Pint  Plate  Sharer;  Duplex  Mat  Roller; 
Hoe  Duo-cooled  Curved  CaHtiuK  Box 
and  Oerrad  Beetor,  Iwth  tor  14 Vi" 
•liaiii.  plate  ryllnders.  22%“  sheet  cut; 
Kamillon  8  ft.  all  ateel  Galley  Cabi¬ 
net  :  100  Printing  Roller*  for  four- 

plate  wide  preaa;  Ho*  Klevating  Table; 
Wesel  full  page  Plat  Canting  Box. 
Thoman  W.  Hall  Co..  180  Went  42nd 

St..  New  York  18. _ 

OOSS  UMiEUBB  FOUBBB  with  Croat 
Ataoeiating  equipment.  Thin  folder  in 
practically  new  and  in  arailable  at 
once.  Safran  Printing  Oo.,  B543  Syl- 
renter  Are..  Detroit  7.  Mich.  _ _ 

USED  6  OOIiXTMN  Hammond  Stereo¬ 
type  outfit  including  mat  maker.  Rler- 
tric  dryer.  Electric  tcorcher.  Humidor 
and  canter.  Machine  in  in  flrat  clant 
condition  and  little  need.  Price 
8400.00.  Jay  Salter.  534  South  Good¬ 
man  St.,  Rochenter,  N.  T. 


ealenUto  coat  of  any  datnifSod  ad- 
-'ortitamonf.  count  fivo  avaraqo  words 
tka  lina.  Mlninaum  ipaca  accaptad 
‘or  publication  in  tkraa  linen.  Advar- 
Gnert  who  key  thair  adn.  Bon  No.  EOI- 
5  PUBLISHER  should  contidar 

‘kit  at  foot  words. 


Businost  OpportaRitios 


WILL  SELL  interest  in  a  Florida 
weekly  to  man  who  can  edit  paper  and 
•ell  advertising.  Write  Box  1310. 
Editor  A  Pnhiiaher. 


Nawnpapor  BrokATs 


CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 


CONFIDENTIAL  SERVICES 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  GLOVER  OO.,  VENTURA.  CAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nowspapon  For  Solo 

S^  T  T  -  TEA^OLDT WEEKLT~5b 
miles  from  New  York,  always  profit¬ 
able.  capablo  of  great  expansion.  Last 
year's  gross  $21,000;  net  $6,000. 
Price  $15,000.  $8,000  down.  MAT 

BROS..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NAwspopurs  WaAtAd 


NAwgpopAr  HaIp  Wontud _ 

EDITORIAL  BUSINESS  OFFICE- 
CIRCULATION 
ALL  MECHANICAL  CRAFTS 

Permanent  positions  in  all  lines  of 
newspaper  work  are  immediately  avail- 
able  in  the  Washington  state  daily 
new.spaper  field.  If  interested  in  em¬ 
ployment  forward  your  application  at 
once— stating  name.  age,  previous 
training  and  experience,  references- — 
acceptable  initial  salary — date  avail¬ 
able  for  work.  Placement  service  rend¬ 
ered  shsointelv  free  Write: 

ALLIED  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  WASHINGTON 
201  Rockway-I.eland  Building 
Olympia.  Washington 
Authorised  Referral  Required 


Help  Wantud 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Wanted  by  well-eslablished  greeting 
card  manufacturing  concern;  this  man 
must  have  administrative  ability  and 
initiative;  he  mnst  be  systematic, 
know  how  to  handle  details  and  be 
used  to  assuming  responsibility.  A 
knowledge  of  the  printing,  publishing, 
or  paper  converting  field  is  desirable. 
Write  stating  age.  former  salary  and 
experience  in  detail.  Box  No.  1411, 
Editor  ft  Publisher _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT, 
SECRETARY.  Experienced  printing, 
publishing.  Capable  of  relieving  busy 
executive  of  detail  work.  Give  full 
qualifications.  Box  1448,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SMALL  PAxuiQ  Daily  or  Weekly, 
Eastern  States.  Boy  control  or  all. 
Individual.  Box  1401,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  country  weekly  netting  mini¬ 
mum  ten  thousand  yearly.  All  cash,  I 
am  no  broker.  Box  1336,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PAPER  by  ex-newspaper 
man,  recently  Army  censorship  of¬ 
ficer.  Box  1438,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Machowlcol  B^pw$  Wowtad 

INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  PLANT.  Give  foil  details.  Ad- 
Box  1390,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  needs  standard  make 
heavy  doty  mat  roller.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Times-Joumal,  Vine- 
land.  N.  J. 

WANTED 

Goaa  praaa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13>i  inch  printing  diameter — 
31 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  snd  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  ft  PublishsT. 

WANTED — Melting  pot  with  spout  to 
pour  long  pigs  for  Margach  chain 
feeders.  Petersbarg  Newspaper  Oorp., 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Pollard  Ailing 
.ftddressar  for  printing  names  on  mail- 
iag  paper.  Give  model,  age.  condition 
and  price.  Box  1302.  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
liaftor. 


H«l|»  W«Bt*d 

Advertising 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MAN. 
Experienced  in  national  field.  Good 
opening  for  right  man  with  state  or¬ 
ganization  in  Midwest,  .permanent,  at¬ 
tractive  salary.  Box  1424,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

AD VERTISINO  "SALESMAN“iiird  ’copy 
writer,  prefer  man  from  small  town 
with  desire  for  advancement  in  mid 
west,  small  ei^  daily.  Give  details 
in  first  letter.  Write  Box  1376,  Editor 
A _ Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  New  York 
State  unopposed  daily,  beautiful  city 
with  unusual  advantages,  over  50.000 
population.  Modern  plant,  good  hous¬ 
ing.  great  oppertnnity  for  good  man 
from  smaller  daily  or  weekly  Worth 
while  salary  Tell  all  in  first  letter, 
references,  snapshot  and  t‘hone  nnm- 
ber.  Box  1327.  EdPor  ft  Publisher 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  fer  di^lay 
advertising  salesman  or  woman.  Good 
opportunity.  Steady  employment  in 
city  that  has  exceptional  post-war  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Write  or  wire  L.  W.  Hess. 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  News-Journal _ 

LIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA  I  Position  open 
on  advertising  staff.  Layout,  copy, 
sales  ability  required.  Give  full  details 
in  letter  to  Advertising  Manager,  Santa 
Barbara  NtBa'a-Fraaa. 


Help  WmHd 

_ AJvartisiat  (Coa^d) _ 

DISFLA7  AD'VERTISINO  SOLICI¬ 
TOR — New  England  evening  over  75,- 
000  circulation.  Prefer  man  with 
Northern  New  England  experience. 
Write  giving  details,  all  letters  treated 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1366,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARB  UNDER  40  snd  can 
qualify  as  to  sales  ability,  character, 
initiative  snd  resourcefulness  for  Clas¬ 
sified  Manager,  there  is  an  unnsnsl 
opportunity  for  the  present  snd  the 
fntnre  awaiting  yon  on  this  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  complete  details  eoneam- 
ing  your  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  etc.,  to  The  Clarion - 
Lt^ger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  real  ability  snd  good 
newspaper  background.  State  salary, 
experience,  age.  Advertising  Director. 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


WANTED;  capable  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  small  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Thomas  G.  Summers.  Daily 
Record,  Roswell. 


WANTED  —  DISPLAY.  AD-VERTIS- 
INQ  SALESMAN  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Midwest  city  of  over  100.000 
impniatinn.  Write  Box  1281.  Editor 

A  Pnhllsher.  giving  fnll  details _ 

WANTED  FOB~HIGH~TYPB  metro- 
politan  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
display  advertising  salesman  with  car. 
Permanent  job  with  futtire.  Prefer 
veteran.  $50  week  to  start.  Box  1407. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wontod 

Greularioa _ 

POSTWAR  BERTH— Now  Ml  Subur¬ 
ban-Country  Distriet  Manager.  Experi¬ 
enced.  knowing  how  to  work  with  hoys 
— Opportunity.  Enclose  snapshot.  Box 
1426,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Good  street  rircolation 
manager  for  daily  snd  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  snd  expenses.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Box  1305,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

YOTnrbPPORTUNlTY  NOW  I  Experi 
enced  City  District  Manager  who  can 
produce,  can  entertain  thought  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  your  background  to¬ 
gether  with  references.  Box  1427, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


H«lp  Woatod 

Editorial 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  conservative 
New  England  newspaper  with  large 
circulation  seeks  an  editorial  writer 
with  knowledge  of  Government  and 
public  finance,  preferably  a  college 
graduate  who  has  had  experience. 
Must  have  good  references  from  paat 
and  present  employers.  Please  give  list 
of  political  and  religious  affiliation-s. 
family  status,  etc.  All  replies  will  be 
treated  confidentially.  Box  1425,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  young,  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Capable  of  getting  local  news, 
handling  wire.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  managing  editor  on 
daily  paper  in  town  of  17,000.  Address 
Frank  McNitt,  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Evening  News. 

COMBINATION  sports  and  general 
reporter,  for  small  city  afternoon 
daily.  $32.50  per  week  to  start,  with 
advancement  to  fully  qualified  person. 
Write  Box  1402,  Editor  ft_Publjsher. 
EDITOR,  man  or  woman  for  high  type 
metropoiitan  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  mnst  be  experienced  and  will¬ 
ing  to  shoulder  re-ponsibility.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  future.  $45  to  start. 
Box  1406,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR  with  experience  to  handle 
new*  staff  of  four,  personality  to  con¬ 
tact  the  public  and  ability  to  write 
iocal  editorials.  Permanent  position 
with  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
southern  city  of  25.000.  Salary  above 
average  for  ares.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter  snd  enclose 
nhnto  if  possible  Bo*  1276  Editor 
A  Pablisber. 


H«l|i  ^ 

Edtierial 

EDITORAL  WRITKt  for  ladspsa^ 
Republican  evening  newspaper.  8*ia| 
and  progressive  ideas  in  commually'll 
50.000.  Sabinit  samples  qf  wei^  I^. 
erences.  photo,  if  possible  and  M 
personal  information.  Permanent  psB 
tion.  Can  delay  starting  for  right  Ms. 
Box  1386,  Editt^  ft  Publisher. _ 

mpewenceiT  copy  reader,  u. 

der  28,  for  national  trade  newiyaya 
in  Detroit.  Permanent,  good  rhasN 
for  advancement.  Give  partisslsn, 
salary  expected.  Box  1444.  Editsr  I 

Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  MALE  BEPOROi 
for  afternoon  daily.  Permanent.  Oy 
portunity  to  advance.  Write  sU  it- 
tails,  salary  expected  to  Jack  Rsmil|, 
Editor,  Endicott  Bulletin,  EndiesM, 

N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  REPORTEB  (n 
general  assignments.  If  you  can’t  ds- 
liver  do  not  apply.  Corsicana,  Tsxm 
Daily  Snn^_ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  MAN  to  hsa. 
die  all  news  except  society  on  Ins 
country  daily  in  one  of  the  best  totni 
in  Ozarks.  Preference  given  servin 
discharged  man  with  midwestem  bask- 
ground.  Box  1443,  Editor  ft  Pnbliikw. 
FLORIDA  DAIL'Y  wants  compotMl 
reporter,  mnst  be  single  since  sds- 
qiinte  housing  cannot  he  found  tir 
couple  or  family.  Describe  experisasg 
references,  salary  requirements.  Sssl 
photo  if  possible.  Box  No.  134$,  Bdi- 

tor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  10.000  circils- 
tinn  afternoon  daily.  State  age,  sdses- 
tion,  newspaper  experience,  three  rtf 
erences.  Box  1445.  Editor  ft  Publisksr, 

MIDWEST  DAILY  has  opening  1m 
two  seasoned  reporters.  Are  you  loell- 
ing  for  permanent  job  with  post  w» 
opportunity?  We  have  it  and  the  psj 
is  good  if  yon  qualify.  Box  1415,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publi-her.  _ _ _ 

MIDWEST  DAILY  SEEKS  COFT- 
READEB  AT  ONCE! 

Wanted  immediately,  copyreader 
for  midwest,  6  days  daily,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  Box  1460.  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher,  860  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  111. _ _ 

PUBLICITY  WRITER  and  coatait 
man  for  station  In  Washington,  D.  C.; 
newspaper  experience  essential,  ei- 
service  man  preferred.  Start  Nov.  II. 
Write  fully  your  qualiflcatioas.  Bsi 
1442,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  general,  some  sperta 
and  deak  exp.  prof,  on  p.m.  daily  8a 
Calif,  city  15,000;  single  man  desired 
Pleasant  conditions.  Give  exp.  Msd 
snapshot,  personal  description.  Bfi 
1384.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  REWRITE  MAN  01 
WOMAN,  wanted  by  progressive  ew 
ning  newspaper  in  RtJbky  Mounteiz 
area.  Give  full  references  and  expefi- 
eiice  and  eiicloae  photograph  wHt 
reply.  Box  1420,  Editor  ft  Publieker- 

REPORTER  —  Single,  competent  Ij 
handle  city  hall  best;  mnst  have  gsed 
news  sense;  city.  40.000.  State  all  le 
first  letter,  photo.  Write  Box  ISWi 
EHGor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

.STA'i'il  EDITOR  wanted  for  Oeaesi, 
N.  Y.  Daily  Times,  able  to  develeg 
territory,  good  writer  and  copy  read¬ 
er.  Mnst  be  sober  and  indnstrioia 
Good  opportunity  for  advanc-meat. 

THOROUGHLY  COMPETENTsB 
round  reporters,  preferably  male  tsd 
single,  or  married  without  childret. 
for  progressive  afternoon  daily  crovd- 
ed  southen  war  center.  Salary  opsi; 
want  top-flight  people  and  plan  to  a*- 
lect  carefully  for  permanence.  Addrsaa 
Bryan  Collier,  Editor  the  Ledgaa, 
Colnmbus.  Georgia. _ 

WArlViiD:  Experienced  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  for  Idaho’s  lives!  daily  b^  e»*- 
tion  intermountsin  west.  Fla  .fit  fssfl* 
ties,  good  pay  to  start,  permanoat  $o 
sition.  Write  nr  wire  managing  edIM 
J.  J.  Mullen,  Times  News,  'Twin  FalR 
Idaho. 


IDITOR  *  FU»LI  SHIR  for  Oc«eb«r  2t.  1M4 
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"  Hhip  Waaisd 

Edil*^  jCCoBt’d) 

igjnmT  A  TOUKO  MAH  UTOB- 
rttarnad  veteran  will  have  every 
il^idaration.  State  experienre,  aalary 
picture,  sample  of  writ- 
m  ia  drat  letter.  Desirable  spot  for 
HiaiainK  man  wanting  a  long  time 
Ja  **'  recogniied.  Box 

[441,  Editor  ic  Publisher. 

BOT  for  prodiictio.i  d<- 
laiwant  with  nationally  knowii  Mo- 
jli  Picture  Trade  Baper.  Sa'ary  825 
■  vaak  to  start.  Pleaaant  surronnd- 
Write  Box  1412,  Kditor  &  Pnb- 

liikaf. _ 

fjgttiD  —  EDITOR  —  j^vertisini; 

aiatKcr  on  real  weekly  newapaper. 
PBXianent  position.  Ail  iri|uii-i::s  tin- 
ivrrad.  Marion  County  Democrat, 
Mam.  Ill._ _ _ _ 


H*lp  Wahtsd 

Mac  ka  meal 


fMKTEE  Perfect  knowledge  Miehle 
Vrrtieals,  also  2.color  Keese  Presses; 

loparvise  old  establi.shed  label 
tateam;  midwestern  city,  over  million 
POTolation.  Box  1428,  Kditor  &  Pnb- 
liikar. 


1  FLOOR  MEN,  lock-up  man,  lino- 
•TPa  operators,  pre8.sniaa  for  Klvre 
•ad  eylinder  presi.  Union  shop.  $.54 
kr  40  hours,  vacation,  pleasniit  con- 
•itioni,  wire,  phone,  write.  Air. 
nalchar.  Pontiac  Newt,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


WASTED:  Combination  stereotyper- 
presiniar.  Hoe  press.  Pony  Autoplate, 
•wi  a  duration  job.  Good  pay,  good 
Phat,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
etita  1*110  Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan.  Ala- 
°*sis.  at  once. 


WABTBD — Duplex  presaman  to  op- 
"sta  20  page  tubular  for  morning  pa¬ 
per  light  job.  Need  man  now  bnt  can 
»•'!  Seale  $1.03  Write  Mr  Baker. 
!.*P'tal  News.  ,Ieffer.»on  Pity,  Mo  _ 


WABTBD:  Photo-engraver  and  pho- 
“Knphar  for  night  job  in  well 
•topped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  V.  J. 
'•rreater,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papers, 
*WB«hua,  Qeorgia. 


Help  Wanted 
Mockamol  (Coat’d) 


titarary  Agoacy  Sarvica 


panted  EXPERIENCED  DESK 
NAB,  afternoon  paper.  Five  day  week, 
.iwlleul  working  conditions,  wire 
Itader,  Great  Falls  Montnmi. 
jiffTfSD  Several  good  copy  readers 
lai  reporters  on  stuffs  being  expiinded 
hr  postwar  growth.  Prefer  experienced 
nug  men  with  northwest  o  iekcioiiiid. 
iwdries  ronlid.-nt'al.  Wi'e  or  write 
IjMcative  Editor,  Stur  -loiir.ial  and 
Tiibonc,  Minnr.ipolis, 
ffANTED:  Sports  Editor  for  morning 
Siponent,  cireulstion  around  20,00U, 
guday  Exponent-Telegram  44.000. 
Clirkiburg  population  30,000.  Out  of 
to  industry  area.  Give  age,  height, 
niflit.  three  references  and  snapshot 
ii  trst  letter.  George  H.  Clark,  Edi- 
w,  Clarksburg.  Vi'.  Va. 


Spacial  Sarvicat 

PUBLISHER — Does  your  newspaper 
lack  reader  interest  and  eye-appeal! 
Able  organizer,  who  has  free-lanced 
for  20  yi-ars  can  supply  these  qualities 
for  you.  Skilled  in  newapaper  eco¬ 
nomies.  References.  Box  1450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Sifuations  Wantad 
AdmiuistratiTa 


n  WANT  AN  ALL-AROUND  news- 
psperman.  experienced  in  reporting 


ud  copyreading,  makeup  and  hard 
nrk,  to  step  into  job  paying  only  $35 
tukly  at  start  but  with  excellent  fn- 
tns.  Better  salary  when  yon  have 
pioren  your  value.  Young  married 
■u  preferred.  Don’t  apply  unless  you 
now  copyreading  thoroughly.  Ad- 
ditM  The  Editor,  The  Herald,  Browns- 
illli,  Texas. 


EX-SERVICE  MAN,  4o,  former  owner 
prize  winning  weekly,  capable  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  managing  all  department.* 
large  weekly  with  commercial  printing 
department.  Wants  permanent  jiost 
Prefers  one  with  opportunity  to  buy 
all  or  part  in  future.  College  graduate, 
eommiiuity  minded.  Box  1459.  Kditor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Gtaeral  Promotion  Manager 
rAJT-ORbWING“  DAILY  NEWSPA- 
m  IN  LARGE  CALIFORNIA  COM- 
HUITITY,  with  equable  climate,  is 
Mtiag  for  ambitious  young  man,  with 
idsti.  as  general  promotion  manager, 
ruununity  has  solid  background  with 
■neplionsl  prospects  for  future.  Right 
his  splendid  opportunity  to  ally 
kinself  with  a  progressive  newspaper 
dsdicited  to  leadership  in  post-war  de- 
nlopiaent  of  the  community.  Get  in 
n  tkt  ground  door  of  this  planning 
;  be  ready  and  set  for  the  future 
vksB  community,  newspaper  and  pro 
Bstion  manager  can  really  growl  Give 
•It,  draft  status,  experience,  refer- 
ncsi  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
UlO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantnd 

Artist 


TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE, 
wishes  connection  as  assistant  on  com¬ 
ic  strip.  Confidential.  Box  1452,  Edi¬ 
tor  Ss  Pablisher. 


Sitnatlens  Wantnd 

Advertitinf 


ADVERTISING,  Promotion  Manager 
available.  Life  long  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Ex-service  man.  age  35.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Box  1357,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  39.  mar¬ 
ried.  Desires  permanent  connection 
and  ojiportunily  to  grow  up  with 
small  west  roast  daily.  Good  haek- 
ground.  18  years’  experience.  Steady. 
Capable.  Aggressive.  Not  high-pre.s- 
sure.  Hurd  worker  with  above-average 
layout  and  copy  ability.  Capable  han¬ 
dling  details  and  assuming  resimn- 
sibilities.  Ideal  man  for  combined 
Advertising-Business  Maiager.  Prts- 
ently  employed  as  same.  Discharged 
service-man.  Excellent  health.  Box 

1404,  Kditor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

ADV.  MANAGER  S3,  copy,  layout, 
sales.  11  yrs.  Former  daily  ad.  mgr  , 
now  top  man  on  chain  paper.  Write 
Box  1354.  Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 


ADV.  MGR.,  Salesman.  32,  Prorliicer 
Aggressive  Layouts  -  Copy.  Excellent 
background.  East.  $75  weekly.  Box 
1487.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  several  yrs.  experience  advertis¬ 
ing  offices  desires  position  agency  or 
publisher.  Box  1342,  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  DISPLAY  MANAGER— 
Salesman  for  Great  Lakes  area  news¬ 
paper.  Substantial  references.  Box 
1403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IftlTOR  ft  P  U  I  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Oetabor  20.  1944 


SitaatloM  Waatoft 
AJeaitiiiat  (Coat’d) 


MEOHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  for  publishing  concern  in  the 
East.  Man  must  be  capable  taking 
complete  charge  of  the  shop  and  oa- 
sisting  in  the  ad  alley.  Permanent 
situation  and  good  salary.  Box  1455, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  wanted  by 
long  established  publishing  concern. 
Man  must  be  capable  of  caring  for 
small  number  of  machines  and  operat¬ 
ing.  Situation  is  permanent  and  sal¬ 
ary  good.  Box  1456,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.sher. 


AD  MANAGER  ^  18,000  daily,  •a'-' 
forty-seven,  wants  position  as  loliel- 
tor  large  daily  Arkaneas,  Lonisiana  or 
Texas  only.  Address  Box  1360,  Editor 
A  Publisher 

EXPEUENCED  DISPLAY  SALES^ 
SCAN.  Fourteen  years  with  one  jiaper. 
Qualified  to  act  as  Local  Display  Man¬ 
ager.  Excellent  references.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Address  Box  1430,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SltaatioH  Waatad 
Crcniation 


ARTICLES.  FIOTION,  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Bertha  Klausner. 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


EXPEBIENOED  OIROULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  especially  suceetsful  with  boys 
in  city  and  snbnrban  home  delivery. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  office  rou¬ 
tine.  Employed  wishes  change.  Age 
37.  Excellent  references.  Box  128'7, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUND  OIROULATION  EXBOUTTVB. 
RuccessfnI  background  proof  of  abil¬ 
ity.  Couples  productive  promotion  with 
organisation,  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
experience.  Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  Best  references.  Box  1201.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisher. 


Sitnatlons  Waatad 

'  Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  newsman-photographer 
with  long  experience  in  copy  reading 
wants  job  on  larger  newspaper  where 
talents  cniild  be  confined  to  copy  read¬ 
ing  except  in  emergency.  Box  1317. 
Editor  Publish-r 


Publisher  or  general  man 

AOEB.  With  an  outstanding  record  of 
lirnfitsble  operation  ss  well  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service  in  raedinm  sized 
towns  whose  experience  has  been  on 
combination  operations,  wants  to  make 
*  connection  where  he  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  ownership 
interest  in  the  property.  Will  wel¬ 
come  an  opportnnify  to  submit  creden¬ 
tials  and  qnaliflcationa.  Box  1337, 
Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  Wellesley  B.A., 
4  years’  experience;  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising.  production;  Tesearch.  Rapid 
typing,  -horthand.  N.  Y.  C.  only.  $40 
Apt.  ."lA.  3  Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
COPYREADER  -experienced,  38,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  available  at  once. 
Box  1347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  honorably  discharged  vet¬ 
eran.  available  immediately,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  vicinity  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Box  1405.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  n30PYREADEE~fm- 
permsnent  day  job.  For  past  2  years 
night  rim  man,  large  metro  daily. 
Wide  telegraph  editor,  copy  experi¬ 
ence.  A1  reliability,  conscientious. 
Best  references.  28,  married,  child. 
2A-F,  college  grad.  Available  Dec.  1. 
Box  1418.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIBNCeITnEW^ EblTOR,  now 
rraiiimiiig  all  essentials  plus  features 
and  comics,  into  50  columns  and  less 
on  pap“r  over  ,50.000,  seeks  berth  as 
managing  editor,  news  or  night  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIBNOBD  woman  proofreader. 
Newspaper  or  Magazine— Prefer  Mid¬ 
west  or  West.  Box  1257,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR,  executive,  organ¬ 
izing  qualifications.  Experienced  in 
newspaperwork.  advertising,  photog¬ 
raphy.  production,  honse  organ,  pub¬ 
licity.  Seeks  connection  with  indus¬ 
trial  or  private  enterprise  with  view 
for  future.  Box  1344,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


L.  A.  NEWSPAPERMAN,  wide  writing 
exper..  seeks  broader  opportunity,  pre¬ 
fer  trade  mag.  field.  Married,  adapt¬ 
able.  38.  Box  1324.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


NEWS  AND  SPORTS  WRITER,  5 
yrs.’  exp.  desires  poa.  with  future. 
East  preferred.  .$50  min.  Box  1458, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  —  27.  merchant  marine 
discharge  seek*  desk  or  rewrite  work. 
Experience  reportorial,  rewrite,  radio 
script,  research,  public  speaking:  col 
lege  graduate.  Box  1457.  Editor  A 
I’nblisher. 

NYC  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
experienced  straight  news,  feature*. 
r>-«  r-te  Shoot  Speed  Graphic;  ail 
darkroom  work.  Box  1446,  Editor  A 
Publi.<her. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT— Ex 
elusive  news,  feature  coverage.  Stage, 
srreen.  book,  radio  review*.  Experi- 
Jiired  writer,  veteran.  36  Box  1272. 
'■  d  lor  A  Publisher. 


SltlgMeiis  Waatad 

Ediloria^Co^^  _ _ 

QUALirr  PAPER  Boat  •#  liUahsiypi 

R.  can  hire  precise  copy-reader,  ae- 
maiitics-lover,  B.A.  graduate,  11  years’ 
practice,  married.  War  II  vet.  Box 

1317,  Kditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

SCIENCE-AVIATION,  EBPORTBB- 
FEATURE  WRITER.  Three  yeare  No. 
1  aviation  area.  Married.  Oollege 
grad.  Beat  referoncea.  Now  employed. 

Box  1800,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

SECT.-PROOFRBADER — knowledge  of 
French,  deeires  position  in  MetroMli- 
tan  area.  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Usher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  TOTTHG.  Ton 
years’  experience  New  York  State 
daily.  Now  with  new*  service.  De¬ 
sire*  return  newspaper.  Box  1282, 

Editor_A  Publisher.  __  _ _ _ 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPHER-RE  WRITER 
REPORTER,  after  six  years  here  in 
NVw  York  on  large  trade  magazine, 
and  three  years  here  with  another, 
desire*  position  on  small  nesrspaper. 
preferably  in  New  England.  At  31,  he 
is  weary  of  the  pace,  politics,  phoneys. 
Married,  with  two  children,  ho  will 
take  lower  salary  for  assured  per¬ 
manence.  stability.  He  owns  camerai, 
enlargers,  flashgun*,  all  other  neces¬ 
sary  photo  equipment;  and  he  drives. 
Box  1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
■TRADE  JOURNAL  and  newspaper 
correspondent  avail.  Phila.  Metro. 

area.  523  Vernon  Rd.,  Phila. _ 

veteran” newspaperman  wants 
permanent  editorial  writing  or  desk 
job.  Oollege  gradnate,  sober,  reliable. 
Now  employed  Know  Florida  thor¬ 
oughly;  other  background.  Box  1212. 

Editor  .A  PnbEsber  _ _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  college  grad- 
natp.  with  two  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  desires  position  on  newspa¬ 
per  vicinity  Southern  Connecticut  and 
New  York  or  in  Maa^achusetta.  Write 

Box  1423,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRTTEB'EbiTOR  —  RADIO.  PRESS, 
PUBLICITY.  10  yrs.  exp.  Chicago. 
N  Y  C..  Hollywood  and  Pari*.  Franco. 
Chicago  preferred.  Afathilde  Emez- 
fine  1405  E.  67th  Place.  Chicago — 

Phnn*  FftirfiiT  _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  draft  exempt,  experi¬ 
enced  editing,  rewrite,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  warm  climate.  Thor- 
ongh  knowledge  Spanish.  Box  1436. 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
some  newspaper  experience,  excellent 
creative  writing  ability  and  critieal 
ri;«rrini*nntion — we  th*nk  so — wishes 
editorial  work,  preferably  reviewing 
or  manuscript-reading.  Box  1408,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SltaaHou  Waatod 

Meckaaical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPT.  or  Mech¬ 
anical  Supt.;  experienced  all  phaaes; 
10  to  20  maehinea;  earned  $75  to 
$125:  last  job  7  years.  Box  1255. 

Editor  A  Pnhiisher.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  BOOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superin- 
tetident.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  bnsines*  ability.  Box  962,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  high  proven 
qualifications  desires  connection  with 
Publvsher  to  assume  full  retponaibil- 
ity  for  mechanical  departments.  Well 
qualified  in  coat  control  methods  and 
quality  printing.  Excellent  reference. 
Box  1430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaofioas  Waaiad 

Pboto(rayk«r 

6  YRS.  EXP.  NEWS  A  PUBLICITY. 
Aft.  dally — draft  deferred.  Will  g* 
anywhere.  Box  1399,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liftber.  _ 

NEWS~  PHOTOGRAPHER-CARTOON¬ 
IST.  Eight  years  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  head.  Thorough  knowledge  lay- 
ont  and  retouching.  Desire  location  in 
South  or  West,  ^x  1440,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

EVERY  four  years  this  county 

goes  through  a  Presidential 
election  campaign,  and  every 
four  years  we  hear  the  same  old 
remarks  about  this  being  the 
most  vitriolic,  mud  -  slinging 
campaign  in  history.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to*  remember  exactly  what 
happened  four,  eight  and  12 
years  ago.  For  that  reason  it 
is  impossible  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  statement  without  consid¬ 
erable  research  through  the 
newspaper  flies  of  those  years. 

Nevertheless,  this  year  we 
have  charges  from  both  political 
parties  that  the  other  is  inject¬ 
ing  racial  and  religious  issues 
into  the  campaign.  It  has  been 
16  years  since  this  bogey  has 
crept  into  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  We  don't  have  to 
elaborate  to  point  out  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is  for  a  newspaper  to 
permit,  even  unintentionally, 
this  poison  to  be  printed. 

A  storm  center  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  Sidney  Hillman 
and  his  CIO-Political  Action 
Committee.  PAC  attempts  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  against 
newspapers  that  have  attacked 
it  as  having  communist  mem¬ 
bers  or  consorting  with  com¬ 
munists.  We  believe  the  com¬ 
munist  angle  is  strictly  political 
and  should  not  be  tied  up  in 
any  way  with  religious  issues. 

PAC  claims  that  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  is  not  a  communist  and 
that  there  are  no  communist 
members  in  that  organization. 
That  might  be  true. 

However,  Hillman  certainly 
laid  himself  and  the  PAC  open 
to  the  communist  charge  by 
“fronting  for  the  communists 
by  serving  as  chairman  for  their 
American  Labor  Party’’  and  by 
“allowing  the  PAC,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  to  become  iden- 
tifled  with  the  Communist  ALP.’’ 
And  the  quotes  are  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Post,  a  strong 
pro-Roosevelt  newspaper. 

Aside  from  that.  Hillman  has 
been  subtly  pointed  to  in  some 
newspapers  as  a  Jew.  Whether 
the  phraseology  to  create  this 
impression  was  intentional,  we 
don’t  know.  But  even  skirting 
the  edge  of  religious  issues  in  a 
political  campaign,  or  any  cam¬ 
paign  for  that  matter,  is  like 
walking  on  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
aster  for  American  newspapers. 
We  have  seen  what  racial  and 
religious  hates  have  created  in 
Europe.  This  country  is  loaded 
with  powder  kegs  of  this  type 
and  in  some  cities  only  a  small 
spark  is  needed  to  set  them  off. 

No  one  has  come  right  out 
and  called  Mr.  Hillman  a  Jew. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  has 
stated  “Hillman  had  a  Rab¬ 
binical  education.’’  Cartoons  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  have  over¬ 
played  Hillman’s  prominent 
nose.  Rupert  Hughes  in  the 
Journal  -  American  said,  “Hill¬ 
man’s  real  name,  they  say,  is 
Schmuel  Gilman’’  and  then  adds, 
“this  Russian  Hillman’’  and 
“this  poor  refugee.’’ 

These  newspapers  will  say  we 
are  reading  between  the  lines. 


that  a  cartoonist  has  a  perfect 
right  to  caricature  his  subjects, 
that  Hillman  did  have  a  Rab¬ 
binical  education,  that  this  real 
name  is  Schmuel  Gilman.  May¬ 
be  so,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
he  is  now  a  naturalized  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  in  a  country  where 
we  are  supposed  to  have  reli¬ 
gious  tolerance. 

As  we  stated,  this  is  all  skirt¬ 
ing  the  edge  and  might  lead  to 
dangerous  things.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  we  have  quoted  all  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers.  Some  Demo¬ 
cratic  supporters  in  New  York, 
the  Post,  for  one.  have  contrib¬ 
uted  their  share  to  the  religious 
controversy  by  printing  a  “dope 
story’’  about  the  trend  of  the 
Republican  campaign  between 
now  and  election  which,  they 
charge,  will  include  bringing  up 
the  religious  issues. 

•  *  •  • 

AMERICAN  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  surveying  the  ruins 
of  Aachen — first  German  city  to 
be  taken  by  U.  S.  troops — stood 
on  the  site  where  100  years  ago 
a  big  chapter  in  the  history  of 
international  news  exchanges 
was  written  by  the  flutter  of 
pigeons’  wings. 

It  was  Aachen — or  old  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  —  where  Paul  Julius 
Reuter,  in  the  1840’s.  developed 
the  technique  of  bridging  a  gap 
between  the  end  of  the  new 
German  telegraph  line  and  that 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  lines 
at  Verviers.  He  used  pigeons 
to  carry  his  news  dispatches. 

The  incident  was  dramatized 
in  the  Hollywood  film,  “A  Mes¬ 
sage  From  Reuters,’’  several 
years  ago.  which  depicted  the 
early  struggle  of  Reuter  to  sell 
his  news  service  to  the  great 
London  dailies.  Kent  Cooper 
covered  the  latter-day  expansion 
of  the  Reuter  agency  in  his 
“Barriers  Down.” 

Aachen  became  a  dateline 
city  again  this  week  with  dis¬ 
patches  recording  such  items  as: 
“The  Germans  began  sending 
buzz  bombs  over  the  Aachen 
area  today,  but  the  firing  was 
intermittent  and  aimless.”  Reu¬ 
ter’s  pigeons  were  kept  busy 
carrying  the  texts  of  Napoleon’s 
speeches  across  the  telegraphic 
gap  so  all  Europe  could  be  ap¬ 
prised  of  their  content.  There 
was  nothing  aimless  in  their  er¬ 
rands. 

•  •  • 

IT  IS  gratifying  at  times  to  learn 

how  Editor  &  Publisher  gets 
around  the  globe.  The  New 
York  Times.  Oct.  24  carried  a 
dispatch  from  Rome  by  its  corre¬ 
spondent,  Milton  Bracker,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  difference  of  per-  j 
spective  between  front-line  dis- 1 
patches  and  headquarters  hand¬ 
outs. 

“How  great  the  discrepencies 
can  be  was  probably  most 
strongly  shown  by  Keith  Wheel¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Times  in  his 
famous  letter  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  weekly  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.”  Bracker  said. 

’This  is  the  first  time  we  knew’ 
that  we  had  circulation  in  Rome. 


Senator's  'Oii  Record' 
After-Thought  Ignored 

Wisconsin  5'tate  Journal 
backed  up  its  political  reporter, 
Rex  Carney,  in  publishing  re¬ 
marks  by  U.  S.  Senator  Alexan¬ 
der  Wiley  at  a  party  workers’ 
rally  which  he  said  were  ’’off  the 
record’  after  he  had  finished  the 
speech. 

Carney  was  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  at  the  meeting  when 
Wiley  charged  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  pages  had  become  “the 
slop  barrels"  oi  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  was  no  indica¬ 
tion,  according  to  Carney,  that 
the  talk  was  to  be  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord,”  until  Wiley  tried  to  get  him 
to  agree  not  to  report  the  speech. 
Carney  refused  and  the  paper 
upheld  his  position. 

During  his  speech,  Wiley  spe¬ 
cifically  declared  “off  the  rec¬ 
ord”  a  story  about  a  particular 
newspaper  editor.  Carney  did 
not  report  these  remarks. 

The  State  Journal  subsequent¬ 
ly  came  out  for  Wiley  s  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponent,  although  it  is 
backing  the  Dewey-Bricker 
ticket.  Sheboygan  (  Wis.  t  Press 
said  "Mr.  Wiley  is  one  ol  those 
.stuffed  shirt  performers  who 
thinks  more  of  opera  in  New 
York  than  laboring  for  v’ictory 
in  Washington." 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Relates 
Its  Free  Press  Fight 

“Liberty  and  the  Press”  is  the 
title  of  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Philip  Kinsley  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staff  in  which  he  traces 
the  story  of  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  U.  S. 
and  the  Tribune’s  leadership  in 
behalf  of  newspapers  generally. 

Mr.  Kinsley’s  account,  which 
is  appearing  serially  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  tells  how  the  Tribune  has 
gone  into  many  courts  of  U.  S., 
on  various  .specific  issues  in¬ 
volving  the  rights  of  the  press 
under  constitutional  law,  and 
how  these  rights  have  been  re¬ 
defined  and  reaffirmed,  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  seek  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  concerning  city, 
state,  or  federal  governments. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
been  fighting  for  freedom  of  the 
press  ever  since  1919,  when 
Henry  Ford  in  a  Michigan  court 
brought  his  famous  $1,000,000 
libel  suit  against  the  ’Tribune,” 
states  Mr.  Kinsley  in  his  open¬ 
ing  chapter.  “It  is  currently  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  co-defendant  in  the 
action  brought  by  the  United 
States  of  America  against  AP. 

“During  the  last  20  years  the 


Tribune  has  spent  about  |S,01|. 
000  in  investigations  and  court 
action  in  cases  involving  inter 
pretations  of  the  rights  of  tk 
press.  The  legal  battles  hiR 
been  led  by  Weymouth  Kirk 
land,  assist^  by  Howard  EDt 
and  others  of  a  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  law  firm.  Mr.  Ellis  ha 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  press,  and  ha 
set  down  its  history  in  briefs  of 
great  brilliance  and  scholir 
ship.” 

Cases  to  be  discussed  in  Ur 
Kinsley's  book  and  appearing  u 
digest  form  in  the  ’tribune  in 
elude  a  number  of  libel  sat 
injunction  .suits  in  which  th» 
newspaper  has  been  involvto 
directly  and  indirectly. 

s 

Guild  Starts  ScientiHc 
Ne'wspaper  Job  Survey 

A  newspaper  job  survey  aimtd 
ut  substituting  scientific  jos 
evaluations  for  traditional  pay 
scales  has  just  been  launched 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
\ork  with  a  questionnaire  dii- 
tributed  to  workers  of  all  type 
at  the  New  York  Journal-Av\er- 
icon.  Mirror.  News,  Times  and 
World-Telegram.  Although  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  have  beer, 
making  such  analyses  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  manufacturing  fieki.< 
for  years,  the  explanatory  leafle; 
accompanying  the  questionnair. 
described  this  study  as  the  firs’ 
attempt  of  its  kind  in  the  newt 
paper  industry. 

'The  30  questions  in  the  blank 
call  for  information  from  ead 
worker  on  points  indicating  the 
degree  of  skill  necessary  for  hii 
task,  the  amount  of  supervisioc 
or  responsibility,  educational 
prerequisites,  pressure,  risks, 
personality,  etc. 

Evaluation  following  cross¬ 
checking  of  answers,  weightinf 
etc.,  the  guild  hopes,  will  reveal 
the  actual  comparative  value  oi 
each  job  to  the  newspaper  ano 
will  result  in  raising  salary 
ranges  which  are  scaled  too  low 
eliminating,  for  instance,  the 
breach  between  commercial  anr 
editorial  wages.  Pointing  ou- 
that  such  surveys  have  beei 
made  the  basis  for  increases  is 
many  industries  beyond  the  Lit 
tie  Steel  Formula,  the  guild 
plans  to  use  the  survey  in  cur 
rent  negotiations  with  newspa 
pers  in  New  York  and  as  evi 
dence,  if  necessary,  before  thr 
War  Labor  Board. 

The  first  results  are  expecto 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  guild 
had  earlier  urged  the  managr 
ment  of  New  York  newspapers 
to  cooperate  in  the  survey. 


T'  J  Quist  programs  feature  ”64-Dollar  Words” 
/  J  -which  answer  strings  of  difficult  queries,  but 
i  almost  every  day  "Ten  Dollar”  bets  are  setded 
^  through  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  p.  C.,  argument-polisher-ofiF.  Some  an¬ 
swers,  indeed,  involve  large  sums  when  inter¬ 
locked  with  a  legal  phase. 

The  Trenton  Times  (51,917  E) 
has  renewed  for  this  service, 

IDITOi  «  PU  I  LISHIR  for  October  It. 


who  was 
King  Canute? 

Yes,  he  tried  to  stop  the  tides  of  the  sea 
^but  ivhat  else? 


This  isn’t  a  class  in  history,  but 
we  can  learn  from  the  past.  Kinj 
Canute  was  a  Danish  king  who  ruled  in 
Denmark,  Norway  and  England  for  some 
forty  years,  over  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
We  are  told  that  his  reign  was  good.  But 
he  became  convinced  that  he  was  so  pow¬ 
erful  he  could  control  the  movements  of 
the  tides.  The  record  of  that  one  mistake 
outlives  all  his  good  points. 

Our  postwar  world  holds  much  of 
promise  to  those  men  and  organizations 


who  use  good  judgment.  In  publishing 
and  printing,  their  plans  should  include  a 
careful  analysis  of  policies,  methods  and 
mechanical  equipment.  If  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  they  will  probably  succeed.  They 
won’t  try  to  buck  the  very  laws  of  nature 
and  progress — they  won’t  be  a  Canute. 

How  do  you  stand?  Your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  help 
in  studying  your  composing-room  prob¬ 
lems — he  is  at  your  service.  Let  him  co¬ 
operate  with  your  organization. 


*  Help  the  Tide  T&ward  Victory— Buy  More  Bonds!  * 


Priated  In  D.  S.  A. 


Honored  os  the  Washington 
correspondent  “who  does  the  best 
all-round  job  measured  in  terms 
of  reliability,  fairness,  and 
ability  to  analyze  news”. 


Members  of  the  Congressional  press  gallery 
were  polled  recently  by  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  to  determine  who,  in  their 
opinion,  is  the  Washington  correspondent  “who 
does  the  best  all-round  job  measured  in  terms 
of  reliability,  fairness,  and  ability  to  analyze 
news”.  The  man  who  got  the  biggest  vote  was 
Thomas  L  Stokes  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Tom  Stokes’  dispatches  have  appeared  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  since  1921.  A 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1939,  readers  have 
known  him  well  and  favorably  for  a  long 
time— from  the  days  of  Harding  and  Teapot 
Dome,  from  the  Madison  Square  Garden  brawl 


of  1924,  through  every  national  political  con¬ 
vention  since. 

Raymond  Clapper,  when  asked  to  write 
about  Tom  Stokes  said,  “To  have  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  first-hand -knowledge,  to  be  able  to 
use  it  in  judging  the  current  developments,  and 
to  get  your  dispatch  down  on  paper,  to  write  it 
with  confidence,  sureness,  with  sharp  focus,  to 
have  your  facts  straight  and  your  judgments 
accurate,  and  to  phrase  them  in  simple,  clear 
language,  in  words  that  are  alive,  to  avoid  the 
cliches  and  stereotype  phrases  which  clutter 
up  so  much  political  writing— to  do  all  of  that 
is  to  be  an  ideal  political  writer,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  describe  Tom  Stokes.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MW  TO«K  .  .  .WtU-Ttltfram  COlUMMIS . CMtewi 

CUVaANO . Am  CINCINNATI . ^ 

PITTMUROH . Am  KINTUCKY . PM 

TRANOSCO  ....  M»wi  Ca¥mttmm  tMta,  OmahmaH  PM 
MMANAPOUS . Tlmaa  KNOXVKU  .  .  .  Nawa^mHmal 
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DENVER.  .  .  .  Utkym-Naw, 

•IRMINOHAM . PM 

MEMPHIS  .  .  Caatmmnial  Apptol 
MEMPHIS  ....  AMScAuRgr 
WASHRMTON . Naw$ 


EVANSVaiS . 

HOUSTON . . 

FORT  WORTH  .... 
AIBUQUEROUE  .  .  . 

El  PASO . HarM  PM 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  OHROIT  MEMPHIS  PHUAOEIPHU 
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